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Foreword 


The present volume brings together papers that were originally presented at 
the conference “Gaze, Vision, and Visuality in Greek literature: Concepts, 
Contexts, and Reception” held in Freiburg on December 4-6, 2014. 
Beyond these presented contributions, additional papers were added at a 
later stage, expanding the areas of Greek culture covered. We would like to 
thank the speakers at the Freiburg conference and the authors of the 
commissioned papers for honouring us with their contributions. We hope 
that this volume will not be read as a gathering of independent texts, but as 
a collective work created through mutual influence and dialogue. 

The Freiburg conference was organised by a group of scholars from 
Germany and Greece. Emmanuela Bakola (University of Warwick), Stelios 
Chronopoulos (Albert-Ludwigs-Universitaét, Freiburg), | Alexandros 
Kampakoglou (Trinity College, Oxford), Anna Lamari (Aristotle 
University, Thessaloniki), Felix Maier (Albert-Ludwigs-Universitat, 
Freiburg), Claudia Michel (Albert-Ludwigs-Universitat, Freiburg), Nikos 
Miltsios (Aristotle University, Thessaloniki), Anna Novokhatko (Albert- 
Ludwigs-Universitaét, Freiburg), Christian Orth (Albert-Ludwigs- 
Universitat, Freiburg), and Melina Tamiolaki (University of Crete) were the 
members of the original team that oversaw the organization of the 
conference and the preparation of this volume. 

We would like to thank the Academy of Athens and the Heidelberger 
Akademie der Wissenschaften, particularly Antonios Rengakos and 
Bernhard Zimmermann, for their encouragement and support. We would 
also like to thank DeGruyter and the editors of the series Trends in 
Classics, Supplementary Volumes, Antonios Rengakos and _ Franco 
Montanari, for accepting the present volume in their series. Florence Low 
and Aristi Tegou offered valuable assistance with copy-editing some of the 
chapters and the production of a number of images, respectively. The 
Freiburg conference was sponsored by the Heidelberger Akademie der 
Wissenschaften. We would like to take this opportunity to thank this 
institution for covering the expenses of both the original event and the 
present volume. 


Oxford, July 2017 
Alexandros Kampakoglou 


Freiburg, July 2017 
Anna Novokhatko 
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Introduction 


Visual culture is a key feature of ancient Greek life. Performance and 
spectacle lay at the heart of all aspects of daily routine, such as court and 
assembly, cult and ritual, and art and culture. Gazing and visuality in the 
ancient Greek world have had a central place in scholarship for some time 
now, enjoying an abundance of pertinent discussions and bibliography. 1 

Let us consider one example from a contemporary standard 
introduction to visual culture: “Visual culture does not depend on pictures 
themselves but the modern tendency to picture or visualize existence. This 
visualizing makes the modern period radically different from the ancient 
and medieval worlds”.2 This provocative statement challenges us to explore 
the meanings accorded to visualising in the ancient world (how “radically 
different” is the modern period from the ancient Greek one in this 
respect?), and the ways in which different cultures understand the act of 
looking. 

Classical sources present us with a range of ideas about seeing for any 
given period, ideas which are liable to change over time, sometimes quite 
dramatically. Ocularcentrism, as Martin Jay termed the supremacy of sight 
in his intellectual history of the gaze,3 is evident from the earliest surviving 
Greek texts. This concept of sight was to frame ancient thinkers’ 
approaches to philosophy and a whole range of epistemological questions, 
the act of seeing encapsulating both sensory and cognitive perception. 

Ocularcentrism is presented as a three-fold concept in the title of our 
volume which aims to explore the concepts of “gaze”, “vision”, and 
“visuality” in ancient Greek literature and art. Let us comment briefly on 
each of them, starting with the last one. “Visuality” has been discussed as a 
cultural and social phenomenon in many studies on the topic.4 It refers both 
to the cognitive processes through which the individual comes to view the 
world and to the cultural patterns in which the viewer exists. 

Opposing “vision” (our second term) to “visuality”, the art critic and 
historian Hal Foster argues in the preface to his book on the topic that 
“vision suggests sight as a physical operation”.s However, the distinction of 
“vision” as a physical act and “visuality” as a cultural state or quality is not 
so simple; Foster further argues that vision and visuality “are not opposed 


as nature is to culture: vision is social and historical too, and visuality 
involves the body and the psyche”’.6 

The first term of our title, “gaze”, has been accorded prominence by the 
psychoanalyst Jacques Lacan, “gaze” being the standard English translation 
of the much broader Lacanian term regard. For Lacan, it means not the 
mere act of looking, but a socially-determined, complex interactive 
relationship of agents and viewers, which is characteristic of a particular set 
of social circumstances. “What determines me, at the most profound level, 
in the visible, is the gaze that is outside. It is through the gaze that I enter 
light and it is from the gaze that I receive its effects”, wrote Lacan.7 This 
Lacanian determination of gaze has been studied extensively over the last 
fifty years, especially by Mulvey in her seminal 1975 article about the 
active masculine gaze in narrative cinema.s 

Whilst the last fifty years have indeed produced a large number of 
studies on the dominance of the visual dimension, we can consider this 
period to be even longer if we recall the ideas of two Freiburgers from the 
first half of the 20th century (thus acknowledging the fact that the idea for 
this volume was also born in Freiburg im Breisgau!): the ocularcentric 
theories of Edmund Husserl and Martin Heidegger.s The process of 
learning to see what lies before our eyes is transformed by Husserl into a 
programme for training the mental eye (geistiges Auge), phenomenology. 10 
Heidegger posed similar questions in his essay of 1938 on the “world 
picture” (Weltbild), which means “not a picture of the world, but the world 
conceived as a picture” (“nicht ein Bild von der Welt, sondern die Welt als 
Bild begriffen’’), and analysed the metaphysics of vision and visibility. 11 

These notions, as well as other ideas of vision, have been applied to 
ancient literature over the past few decades and have brought new 
perspectives to the interpretation of classical texts.12 Responding to this 
process, various ancient works on the concept and theory of vision have 
been “rediscovered” in order to re-evaluate ancient ocularcentrism “rather 
than simply impose modern ideas back onto ancient models’. 13 

Apart from the standard monograph of Simon (1988) and collective 
works such as Villard (2002) and Villard (2005), it is only in the last four 
years that we have seen a surge of interest in sight and vision in the ancient 
world, with the publication of three important volumes of collected papers 
on the subject. Many of the authors who appear in these works have also 
contributed chapters to this volume. Two of these publications, Courtray 
(2013) and Squire (2016a), extend their focus from Archaic Greece (in one 
contribution even from Ancient Egypt) to the rise of Christianity in Late 
Antiquity; the third volume, Blundell et al. (2013) focuses on the 


consideration of vision in the Ancient Greek world. All three volumes are 
conceived thematically, considering topics such as how looking is 
represented, ways of looking, light and vision, the interface between the 
written text and the material object, theorising vision, and ideas about sight. 

So why is another volume on the topic necessary? If our volume differs 
from these previous publications, it is in its emphasis on diverse genres: the 
concepts “gaze”, “vision” and “visuality” are considered across different 
Greek genres and media. By setting a broad time span, we seek to track the 
evolution of visual culture in Greece, while also addressing broader topics 
such as theories of vision and the prominence of visuality in specific 
periods, and the position of visuality in the hierarchisation of the senses. 
Literary genres host acts of viewing or describe other visual experiences, 
and thus debate the notion and function of seeing. Seeing was considered 
the most secure means of obtaining knowledge, with many scholars citing 
the etymological connection between “seeing” and “knowing” in ancient 
Greek as evidence for this. However, seeing was also associated with mere 
appearances, false perception and deception. Genres repeatedly employ 
sight-related language, exploring multiple interconnections between 
viewing, understanding and knowing. The recipients of ancient Greek 
literature (both oral and written) are thus encouraged to perceive the 
narrated scenes as spectacles and to “follow the gaze” of the characters in 
the narrative. 

Alongside the general progression from literature to artistic and 
material evidence, the discussions featured in this volume are organised 
according to a generic and roughly chronological scheme, proceeding from 
epic through drama to prose, and concluding with visual arts. The choice of 
authors and genres is necessarily subjective as it is impossible to reflect all 
genres within the framework of one book. The editorial team set itself the 
task of emphasizing those genres which have received less coverage in 
other discussions on this topic. The first five chapters consider the epic 
genre, with three papers on Homer (Létoublon, Grethlein and Michel) and 
two on Apollonius of Rhodes (Lovatt and Kampakoglou), followed by an 
article on the lyric poet Stesichorus (Finglass). Four further chapters deal 
with Classical drama, two on tragedy (Bakola and Lamari) and two on 
comedy (Novokhatko and Orth). After a contribution on rhetoric (Haskins), 
the next two chapters focus on historiography, of the classical times 
(Harman) and of the late sixth century CE (Maier). The following two 
chapters deal with the political and philosophical thought of the fourth 
century BCE; one studies Xenophon’s Cyropaedia (Tamiolaki) whilst the 
other considers Plato (Nightingale). The last three chapters represent the 


transition from literary genres to other media: two are interdisciplinary in 
their approach (Squire and Petsalis-Diomidis), while the third deals 
primarily with the visual arts (Dietrich). The order of the chapters 
emphasises genre over chronological considerations. Therefore, for 
example, Hellenistic epic poetry is discussed within the epic section at the 
beginning (Lovatt and Kampakoglou), Procopius (Maier) is discussed 
alongside papers on fifth- and fourth-century BCE historiography, and 
Archaic and Early Classical sculpture and vase-painting conclude the 
volume (Dietrich). Along similar lines, the placement of Lamari’s chapter 
emphasizes its interdisciplinarity since it considers tragic plots along 
reflections on vases. 

What can be gained by looking at the same questions simultaneously 
across different genres? First of all, this focused approach distinguishes 
generic stereotypes and conventions and allows a better understanding of 
vision and visuality. Of course, there are no rigid rules; the famous 
“crossing” of genres is inevitable, with many elements of one genre 
repeated, borrowed, imitated and parodied by another. Nevertheless, the 
focus on genre-specific themes, context, performance, content, structure 
and style determines the subject of this volume in a specific manner. As 
Charles Segal notes, “Genre is the mediating term between the literary 
work and the various cultural discourses and social functions within which 
literature operates”.14 This approach is enhanced by the inclusion of an art 
historical perspective, which supplements literary scholarship with 
approaches concerned primarily with artistic and material media such as 
sculpture and vase-painting. The focus on “vision” is thus mediated 
between the act of creation and the various cultural and social discourses 
supporting this act. Literary texts and artefacts appear as complex and 
multi-layered entities analysed from the perspective of vision and visuality. 
By virtue of being explored in different epochs and genres, ancient Greek 
vision provides a particularly enriching case for such a hermeneutics. By 
gathering these new complex pictures together, the editors’ challenge has 
been to map out the generic and chronological expanse from Homer to 
Procopius. In analysing the manner in which such a central concept as 
“seeing” is employed and explored in various genres, our objective has 
been to inspire fresh discussions of “vision” and the “visual”. Discussions 
which will be informed by the recognition that genres are sets “of readerly 
competences — codes, conventions, levels of style, situations, stereotypes, 
vocabulary’’.15 

As already mentioned, the volume opens with five chapters that 
consider epic poetry. Fran¢goise Létoublon looks at the //iad as theatre: in 


the setting of a large-scale spectacle, the poet puts on stage the struggle for 
power played out through the battles around the walls of Troy. The internal 
viewers of these events act as mediators for the epic audience. Létoublon 
explores the main devices that the /liad employs to allow us to “watch” this 
theatre. In so doing, Létoublon traces an increasing tension from Achilles’ 
anger in Book | to his encounter with Priam in Book 24, which she 
parallels to the development of plot in Athenian tragedy. Among the 
devices used for dramatising the action, Létoublon analyses how the poet 
sometimes creates imaginary spectators or directly addresses the characters, 
especially Patroclus. In this theatre, some objects, like Achilles’ spear, 
intervene with the status of a quasi-character. An increasing tension reaches 
its climax at the meeting between Priam and Achilles and the exceptional 
simile in Book 24, in which the elderly Priam is viewed by Achilles with a 
mixture of admiration and stupor (@&uBoc). Létoublon analyses this simile 
and compares it to another, that of the nightmare in Book 22. Both similes 
are positioned at the highest points of the dramatised narrative. 

Jonas Grethlein teases out the significance of gaze for the narrative 
dynamic of the Odyssey, exploring it as an expression of desire and 
aggression. The nexus between gaze and desire that can be observed 
elsewhere in Homer is disrupted on Ogygia and Scheria, where instead of 
desiring beautiful women and marvelling at wonders, Odysseus desires “to 
see the day of his homecoming”. Through the visual semantics of nostos, 
vision does not provoke desire, but has instead become its object. Besides 
underscoring Odysseus’ iron will to return home, gaze also highlights an 
increase in Odysseus’ active heroism over the course of the narrative. In the 
Apologoi, Odysseus is exposed to the controlling eyes of monstrous 
opponents, whilst on Ithaca his own assaultive gaze anticipates and 
accompanies his revenge. Grethlein finally turns to vase-painting to show 
that the Odyssey ’s clever use of gaze for narrative purposes forms part of a 
broader interest in vision in Archaic Greece. 

In her chapter, Claudia Michel focuses on blindness. The motif of 
blindness is shown to be Ariadne’s thread running through the narrative 
structure of the Odyssey. Michel’s chapter first analyses both Odysseus’ 
quasi-anatomical account of the blinding of Polyphemus, which features 
parallels with fragment 84 of Empedocles, and the representation of the 
monster’s behavioural anomalies after the blinding (1). The next section is 
concerned with the disturbance that emotional excess brings upon visual 
perception. Penelope’s tears and grief prevent the visual recognition of her 
husband (2.1), whilst the suitors and Odysseus’ companions, “blinded” by 
BBpic or dtac8aAria, fail to perceive their own limits and are haunted by 


visions (2.2). Finally, Michel examines the association between blindness 
and the Muses (3): the blind singer Demodocus plays an important role as 
internal narrator, a character who has perhaps inspired the legend of the 
blind poet. 

The following two chapters are dedicated to Apollonius. Helen Lovatt’s 
contribution discusses the visuality of Apollonius’ Argonautica through a 
detailed examination of Book 4. Building on aspects already discussed in 
her 2013 book The Epic Gaze (such as the Talos episode), Lovatt aims to 
delineate the ways in which Book 4 is similar to yet differs from earlier 
books of the poem in its use of gaze and vision, examining the explorers’ 
gaze and the colonial gaze, the Argonauts as subjects and objects, order and 
chaos, epiphanies, the poetics of darkness, narrative control, levels of 
knowledge, and the association between knowledge, power, gaze and 
senses other than vision. She argues that the powerful cartographic gaze of 
Books | and 2 is much attenuated in Book 4, that the gaze of the Argonauts 
fails frequently and darkness is more dominant. The narrative oscillates 
disturbingly between power, control, success and light on the one hand, and 
disempowerment, helplessness, confusion and darkness on the other. 

Alexandros Kampakoglou poses the question central to almost every 
reading of Apollonius’ Argonautica, “What is a hero?”, and tries to 
establish whether Jason is in fact a hero. His chapter approaches this time- 
honoured question from the point of view of gaze. Gaze, he argues, is 
central to the construction of heroic identity and status. Time and again, 
blinding brilliance, star imagery and the colour red are associated with the 
impression that Jason makes on internal audiences. A closer examination of 
selected passages indicates that the language used in these scenes imitates 
that of manifestations of divine beings (epiphanies) in other texts. 
Apollonius follows a venerable tradition that reaches back to Homer and 
creates an association between Jason and the Homeric heroes such as 
Achilles and Odysseus. However, unlike Homer, Apollonius emphasises 
the role that such heroic manifestations, or “epiphanies” as Kampakoglou 
calls them, play in thwarting the potential threat of female characters who 
could compromise the success of the expedition. The erotic overtones that 
permeate such encounters suggest affinities between the language of 
Apollonius and that of lyric poets such as Sappho. Ultimately, Apollonius’ 
representation of Jason and the Argonauts confirms the epic definition of 
the hero as an exceptional being that combines divine and feral aspects. It 
is through gaze that these aspects are foregrounded. 

Transitioning from epic to lyric, Patrick Finglass examines the 
presentation of Helen of Troy as the recipient of the male gaze, first 


(briefly) in Homer, then in Stesichorus. He argues that this presentation 
relates closely to the moral evaluation of Helen found in both poets. He 
examines the extend to which she can be fairly characterised as a passive 
recipient of the male gaze, as opposed to a more active participant in the act 
of viewing, even when she is its target. 

The following two chapters analyse tragedy. Emmanuela Bakola argues 
that a cognitive approach to the ancient viewing experience of the Oresteia 
is crucial to understanding the Erinyes’ role in the trilogy as a whole. She 
demonstrates that the Erinyes’ invisible nature and its depiction in 
performance are key to recognising that they are present on stage across the 
trilogy far more than previously imagined. Bakola argues that by engaging 
ingeniously with the visible and the invisible in relation to the interior of 
the skene-building, and by positioning bodies, props and machinery in 
highly suggestive ways, Aeschylean dramaturgy makes the viewer “see” 
the Erinyes at key points of the trilogy and confirms these daemonic 
entities’ near-ubiquitous role. The appearances of the Erinyes to the viewer, 
which are mostly confirmed retrospectively as the trilogy unfolds and as 
patterns are repeated and reasserted, are always connected with the skene 
interior, ancient theatre’s space of the “unseen” par excellence. 

Anna Lamari’s focus is Euripides. She examines the system of visual 
allusions shared by Euripidean tragedy and fifth-century material media. 
Using the Bacchae as her main case-study, she discusses the manner in 
which Euripides manipulates his audience’s visual literacy to construct a 
multi-layered text, imbued with visual puns that work as hyperlinks to 
mental images stored in the spectators’ visual memory. The first part of the 
paper offers the theoretical basis for the discussion. The second focuses on 
specific visual connections between the Bacchae and other visual 
(theatrical or pictorial) representations of Dionysus-induced madness, 
showing how first-level target images work as “windows” allowing the 
audience to look through them to other plays. Pictorial representations are 
thus used as mediators to channel a visual allusion from a later to an earlier 
play. In this light, Lamari discusses the visual connections between the 
Bacchae and Aeschylus’ Lycurgeia trilogy, but also between the Bacchae 
and Aeschylus’ Xantriae and Toxotides. By means of visual allusion, 
Lamari maintains, Euripides constructs a heavily layered narrative, loaded 
with encrypted connections to earlier plays. 

The following two chapters deal with Old Comedy. Anna Novokhatko 
argues that concepts of sight, gaze and vision develop over time in Sicilian 
and Old Attic comedy. She discusses five aspects of seeing in comedy: 
staging, mapping, narrating, representing characters through the way they 


look, and sight theories incorporated into the plot. In this categorisation, 
she discusses the intersection of vision with the comic as well as the 
complex relationship between the author, the character, the actor and the 
spectator. Examining the comic representation of sight and vision 
contributes both to the better understanding of contemporary sight theories 
and to self-referential concepts of spectacle and vision in comedy itself. 

Adapting terminology developed for the analysis of modern languages, 
Christian Orth’s chapter proposes a classification of different uses 
(exophoric, endophoric and recognitional) of demonstratives with the 
deictic -i in Greek Comedy, with particular attention to cases where these 
demonstratives do not refer to something visible on stage at the moment of 
use. Perhaps the most interesting of these uses is the rare recognitional use, 
which so far has received very little (if any) attention in discussions of the 
deictic -i. The endophoric and recognitional demonstratives with deictic -i 
may be explained as “metaphorical” uses of a visual element, through 
which things not visible are presented as if they were. 

Exploring the genre of rhetoric, which was contemporary to Old 
Comedy, Ekaterina Haskins contests the narrow and depoliticised notion of 
epideictic inherited from Aristotle by rereading the encomia of Helen 
composed by the recognised masters of rhetorical display, Gorgias of 
Leontini and Isocrates. These display speeches not only model the art of 
showing through words but also illuminate the culture of spectacle and 
spectatorship in which rhetoric emerged as a public practice and a distinct 
branch of learning. Under the guise of praise for Helen, Gorgias and 
Isocrates show their contemporaries how to appreciate spectacles critically 
on the one hand, and how to balance the pursuit of honour with the needs 
of the political community on the other. In their hands, the artfully written 
encomium becomes a means for appraising the psychological and political 
dimensions of seeing and being seen. 

Following on from this, the next two chapters concentrate on 
historiography. In her contribution, Rosie Harman examines the 
metahistorical implications of the representation of the visual in Herodotus 
and Thucydides, both of whom present their accounts as available, ready to 
be seen by the reader, as well as presenting spectators within the text as 
viewing and responding to events. Their scenes of spectatorship are 
therefore a reflection on the reading of history. Frequently, however, the 
spectators of these texts are misled by deceptive displays or won over by 
impressive sights, leading to misguided judgements. Previous readings of 
these scenes have seen them as showing how not to read history, offering a 
foil for the authoritative voice of the historical narrator who provides a 


more secure means of accurately assessing events. In contrast, Harman 
suggests some ways in which the reader remains implicated in the problems 
faced by internal spectators. It suggests that while these writers’ scenes of 
spectatorship do reflect on the problems of reading history, they actively 
involve the reader in these problems, forcing the reader to consider his or 
her own response and to confront the political implications of that response 
for the present. 

Focusing his discussion on a later representative of the same genre, 
Felix Maier argues that in his Wars of Justinian the late antique scholar and 
historian Procopius does not narrate history from a neutral vantage point, 
but lets the reader share the perspectives of his protagonists. This method 
of reporting action not only leads to a thrilling narrative but also enables 
the reader to experience history from the agents’ points of view. Maier 
presents some examples of Procopius’ narrative skills, exploring how and 
why the historian confronts the reader with certain perspectives in specific 
situations. 

Returning to the fourth century BCE, we focus on two disciples of 
Socrates. Melina Tamiolaki studies Xenophon and analyses the distinction 
between “appearing” and “being” in the Cyropaedia. The starting point for 
Tamiolaki’s article is a passage of the Cyropaedia, in which Cyrus’ father, 
Cambyses, advises his son that the best way for the leader to appear wise is 
to be truly wise. Scholars tend to interpret Cambyses’ advice as privileging 
“being” over “appearing”. However, through a detailed examination of 
references to the verbs 60x@ and @atvoua in the Cyropaedia (and related 
expressions such as @avepdc sini, dva~aivopat, etc.), Tamiolaki argues that 
perceptions and impressions, in other words the @aivecOo in a broader 
sense, are crucial for a leader, ultimately much more so than the civau. 
Therefore, the most critical element is how the leader appears, what 
impression he gives to those around him, how he becomes a model to 
emulate, and how this enables him to impose his authority. 

Andrea Nightingale examines Plato’s “aesthetics of extravagance” in 
his accounts of the beautiful “variegation” of natural phenomena in the 
Phaedo eschatology and in the movements of the stars in the Timaeus. In 
the former, Plato focuses on the beauty of the variegated interaction of 
colours in the “aethereal” realm, whilst in the latter, he describes the 
collective movements of the stars as a variegated “dance”. Here, Plato 
borrows and deviates from the language of choral dances at religious 
festivals. In festival choral dances, the music, poetic words and dance 
motions conjure up multiple referents even as they invite the viewer to 
“unite” with the god. For the viewer of the star-dance in Plato, the 


philosopher “unites” with a rational god by seeing the “star dance” as 
pointing to a single referent: the nous of the divine world-soul that moves 
the stars. Nightingale contrasts these accounts of Plato’s “extravagant 
aesthetics” to the “minimalist aesthetics” set forth in the Philebus. 

The final three chapters effect the transition to other media. Michael 
Squire’s chapter explores the idea of “viewing” Homeric poetry. More 
specifically, Squire turns to Homer’s most famous feat of poetic 
visualisation: the description of the shield of Achilles, created by 
Hephaestus in the eighteenth book of the /liad (Il. 18.478-608). The 
Homeric passage prompted all manner of literary engagements and critical 
discussions in antiquity. After briefly sketching the reception of the 
passage, Squire concerns himself with one literary response in particular, 
dating from the early fourth century CE: a passage from the Jmagines of the 
Younger Philostratus, which set out to describe a purported gallery of 
paintings. Squire focuses on a single tableau within the work (/mag. 10), 
centred around a literary description of a purported painting drawn from the 
Homeric evocation of the shield crafted by Hephaestus. That knowing 
recession of representational registers — from text to image to text (and 
back again) — is fundamental. If the Younger Philostratus transforms the 
Homeric verbal description into an imaginary painting, he simultaneously 
mediates that image through his spoken address before it (now represented, 
of course, through the written text in hand). The intellectual brilliance lies 
in the questions that the Younger Philostratus poses about words as images 
and images as words: the passage interrogates what it means to view a 
picture, no less than the hermeneutics of seeing through reading. 

Alexia Petsalis-Diomidis’ opening section focuses on viewing 
dedications of clothes first through close readings of Hellenistic dedicatory 
epigrams, then through an analysis of the effect of the embodied experience 
of reading these poems in private domestic spaces, and finally through an 
exploration of the broader cultural meanings of disembodied clothes using 
the evidence of red figure vase-paintings. In her second section, Petsalis- 
Diomidis takes a closer look at a very different type of text about clothes 
dedications, the Late Classical inventories of clothing dedications to 
Artemis Brauronia. To a degree, these are read in the context of dedicatory 
epigrams, both in terms of discourse and content, and in terms of the 
differences in the embodied experience of reading these stone texts. The 
inventories are also used as evidence for the display of actual clothe 
dedications in the sanctuary. Finally, her third section considers votive 
sculptural depictions of clothes in the light of broader cultural meanings 
and the specific associations of the sanctuary of Artemis at Brauron. While 


differences emerge in the embodied and sensory experience of engaging 
with literary, inscriptional, “real” and sculptural clothes in their different 
contexts of reception, Petsalis-Diomidis argues that in each case a key 
feature is the evocation of the absent body of the dedicant and the 
triangulation of deity, dedicant and viewer through the medium of the 
votive garment. 

Finally, Nikolaus Dietrich studies ancient modes of viewing “art 
through certain examples of Archaic and Early Classical Greek images. He 
focuses on the widespread phenomenon of (what could be termed) 
“iconographic under-determination” in sculpture and vase-painting. In such 
images, the task of identifying the figures is, as Dietrich claims, mostly left 
to the viewer. Through the combined analysis of iconography and 
accompanying inscriptions, the extensive agency assigned to the viewer in 
Archaic and Early Classical Greek visual culture is made evident. 

The visual has often been called “‘a place where meanings are created 
and contested”.16 As Maurice Merleau-Ponty put it in his 1945 
Phénoménologie de la perception: “My gaze can only be compared with 
previous acts of seeing or with acts of seeing accomplished by others 
through the intermediary of time and language”.17 Through the wide- 
ranging generic perspectives serving here as “the intermediary of time and 
language”, we want to explore Greek “acts of seeing”. We hope that our 
volume offers new interpretations of classical ideas about vision and 
visuality and helps to explain how these came about in ancient Greek 
thought as represented in various media and genres. 
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Section |:Epic and Lyric Poetry 


Francoise Létoublon 
War as a spectacle 


Note: It is a pleasant duty to thank the organisers and participants of the 
Freiburg Gaze Conference for all their remarks, and particularly Deborah 
Steiner for her help in the discussion. | am also deeply grateful to Stephen 
Rojcewicz for more than simply correcting my English, and to the 
anonymous reviewers whose remarks were very useful for revising and 
enhancing my text. 


“Gaze, vision and visuality”: the subject of this volume indicates a major 
interest in visual perception in Greek literature. As none of these terms 
corresponds to a Greek proper word, at least in the archaic period I am 
concerned with, it seems difficult to approach this very wide field. For a 
general overview, I will therefore use the notions developed by Alex 
Purves in her recent book, Space and Time in Greek Literature (Cambridge, 
2010), and in Michael Squire’s introduction of the recent volume Sight and 
the Ancient Senses (Abingdon, 2016). Since neither book deals with Greek 
language concerning sight, I will rely on some lexical remarks, starting 
with the lexical entries regarding Homer’s attempt to understand what “to 
see” means for the Archaic period. I will thereafter follow the gazes of the 
characters and the narrator in the liad, intending to show how the dramatic 
tension increases until the meeting between Priam and Achilles in Book 24, 
where I analyse the reciprocity of the gaze through the ambiguity of a 
famous simile. The dramatic tension of the passage owes much to this 
mirror effect,is and shows that Homeric language concerning gaze does not 
reflect a merely physical process, but also induces a high level of emotion. 
The central role that sight plays in Homer is well proven by the number 
of links between seeing and living; as several Homeric formulas indicate, 
to see means to live, and conversely to lose sight means to die.19 Taking 
Aristotelian terminology as her point of departure, Purves (2010, 1-64) 
shows that Homer, the “perfect surveyor”,20 aims for an “Eusynoptic /liad”. 
In my own course, following the /liad from Achilles’ anger to Hector’s 
lusis, I will try to adopt a “bird’s-eye view’’, borrowing the expression from 
de Jong and Niinlist 2004b, meaning I will focus on certain episodes and 
“fly over” the rest.21 I share Purves’ nuanced position: “throughout the 
Iliad, human vision is complicated by the fantasy of what or how these 


immortals see. There is a tendency [...] for the audience of the poem to 
take their own visual cues from these divine superwitnesses. Homeric 
scholarship has also emphasised, however, that the /liad is difficult to 
visualise as a single, coherent entity. Not only do we run into problems 
connected with sequence and simultaneity when attempting to “see” the 
plot as if it were a picture, but we are also given very few examples of 
clear-sighted human vision within the poem. Despite scholars’ observations 
about the occasional panoramic standpoint of the Homeric narrator, we are 
rarely afforded a sustained bird’s-eye view. [...] We are faced with the 
paradox of Aristotle’s interpretation of a poem that adheres in form to the 
principles of what is eusynoptic, and that, even in the surface area of its 
plot, fills an area that could be of approximately the right size to be seen in 
one view, if one could attain the right vantage point. Yet within the poem 
itself, the account of the war takes place only frame by frame, moving from 
one point of view to the next.”22 


Homeric language of sight and semantic 
features 


There are actually very few nouns signifying “gaze” in Homer. I may cite 
in the /liad two appearances of the accusative dwt, one of the dative éyeu 
the first may mean “sight” as one of the senses, the others rather mean 
“appearance”’.23 Therefore we may suppose that there was at this time no 
abstract notion of “sight”, at least linguistically speaking.24 The verbal 
forms are numerous; 6pd@, cidov, Syouct and Smmxa already form the 
same heteroclitic paradigm, as the phrases with the instrumental dative of 
the name of sight organ, 6@8aAp6c, show.25 Homeric Greek also knows a 
more archaic term, formed on *okw-— like the future and perfect already 
mentioned, and most often used in the dual form docs, but o@0aApdc 
appears to be the living form in the language of Homer, as shown by its use 
when the eyes encounter an injury in course of fighting.2° As shown by 
other cases, verbs that describe common or basic ideas tend to form their 
tenses using several lexical roots, which are linked to fine semantic 
nuances.27 By leaning on Indo-European etymology and the meanings of 
certain compounds like @povpd, “watch, guard”, we may discern that in 
some occurrences Opda, probably in connection with the durative aspect of 
the present, implies a notion of attention or intention in sight that the aorist 
aspect does not.28 One could relate these remarks on Greek usage to 
contemporary theories of sight, for instance to the “extramissionist” vs. 


“intromissionist” explanations.29 Unfortunately this study would require a 
long time and a long text. It could instead be possible to speak of an 
“objective” meaning versus a “subjective” one, with the terms “objective” 
and “subjective” referring to the grammatical, rather than psychological, 
object or subject of the verb respectively.30 As Snell remarked in the 
opening essay of Die Entdeckung des Geistes, “Die Auffassung des 
Menschen bei Homer”, Homeric language actually knows other verbal 
roots for the notion of sight: he notes that Asboow keeps, from its 
etymological link with AgvKdc, a positive nuance, “etwas Helles schauen. 
Ausserdem heisst es: in die Weite schauen. [...] Aevooetw bezeichnet 
offenbar bestimmte Gefiihl mit, die man beim Sehen, vor allem beim Sehen 
bestimmter Gegenstande hat.[...] nie wird Aevooew beim kummervollem 
oder angstlichem Sehen gebraucht’’.31 Agpxopoi, with a complete paradigm 
in Homer, seems more complicated; for the first semantic approach, Snell 
is probably right in saying “Dementsprechend bezeichnet bei Homer 
dépkeo8a1 nicht so sehr die Funktion des Auges, sondern das Strahlen des 
Auges, das ein anderer warnimmt”.32 But this verb also shows uses with the 
instrumental dative op8aApoio1 as an equivalent of “to live”, which seems 
to argue for a kind of synonymy with the suppletive paradigm.33 Another 
question arises that I cannot answer here: why the IL-E. root *okw-, which 
could represent a fundamental verb for the notion of sight, occurs in Greek 
only in the future and perfect, both usages apparently archaic.34 Before we 
leave the language of sight, let us remark that BAém@, which is not used in 
Homer but is very frequent in classical Greek, seems to cover more or less 
the meanings of dépxeoOa and ope. 


The theatre of the Iliad 


I propose to look at the /liad as theatre, a theatre created before the term 
was even coined.35 The poet puts on stage in a large-scale spectacle the 
struggle for power through the battles for Troy. He shows us a spectacle 
viewed by people who act as mediators for the epic audience. Our position 
is paradoxical since theatre is generally defined by characters shown as 
both acting and speaking for themselves. Epic narrative, on the other hand, 
describes characters in the third person. Although Homer often uses direct 
discourse, the war does not primarily proceed through these discourses, but 
rather through the ways that the narrative makes us “see” a spectacle with 
eyes other than our real, physical ones. Laura Slatkin’s analysis of “Tragic 
Visualizing in the //iad” starts from the verbal form évonos, “he noticed”, 


showing how the narrative incorporates visual perception into the whole 
mental process. It is this process of seeing that creates the dynamics of 
battle and gives the /liad a tragic tone.36 

A Jenny S. Clay’s 2011 book demonstrates this well, first on a general 
plane in the chapter called “The sighted Muse”, and then more specifically 
in her analysis of “Envisioning Troy” from Jliad 12 to 17. In the third and 
last chapter, "Homer’s Trojan Theater", Clay studies spatial forms and 
paths and memory in a very interesting manner, showing the hodological 
nature, that is the specific pathways, of cognitive mapping in Homer.37 For 
my part, I shall develop an understanding of the main devices that the 
narrative of the //iad uses to enable us to see this theatre, from Achilles’ 
anger in Book | to Achilles and Priam seeing each other in Book 24, 
feeling an increasing tension close to that of tragedy as the plot develops. I 
do not wish to ignore the ongoing discussions on the unity of the //iad and 
the stratification of the text,3s however I consider it a legitimate method to 
study the Homeric text as it was transmitted through centuries, from a 
literary point of view.39 

It is well known that in the Republic Plato rejects the dialogue between 
Chryses and Agamemnon in the beginning of the //iad because of its 
quality of mimesis, which might let the audience believe they are in the 
presence of Chryses and Agamemnon themselves rather than being in the 
presence of a narrator.40 

However, I intend to show that enargeia, “the process of bringing the 
subject matter vividly before the eyes” (Webb 1997), does not rely on 
dialogue alone in the //iad.41 The Homeric narrator lets us see a spectacle, 
and especially war as a spectacle, through means other than dialogue, 
beginning with Achilles’ ménis, which the proem states is the very subject 
of the epos.42 The whole of the /liad depicts different conflict situations 
through the use of various devices. The war between Achaeans and Trojans 
is the backdrop to this theatre, but the internal conflict in the camp of the 
Achaeans between Achilles and Agamemnon is the actual departure point 
of the narrative.43 I will follow the thread of the various scenes the narrator 
allows us to “see”, referring to Purves 2010 and Allen-Hornblower 2016 to 
analyse the general notions of vision, watching, and the spectacular more 
accurately. 


Achilles’ Anger 


The word ménis, used in the proem, expresses an unusual kind of anger, 


with a sacred, religious aspect, linking it to Apollo’s anger at verses 9-12. 
It might also call attention to the fact that Apollo and Achilles are ritual 
antagonists.44 Let us note some visual details of the narrative. Achilles’ 
anger is characterised by his gestures, his eyes, and the insults he hurls 
towards Agamemnon: 


Tov 3’ Gp’ b1ddpa id@v TPOGEdN Tddac DKS “AyAAEUc’ 
@ Lot avatdsinv emteméve kepdarcddpov (7. 1.14849) 


Then looking darkly at him Achilleus of the swift feet spoke 
O wrapped in shamelessness, with your mind always on profit.45 


oivoBapésc, Kvvdc Supat’ Eyov, Kpadinv 5’ éAddoto (7. 1.225) 
You wine sack, with a dog’s eyes, with a deer’s heart. 
dSnLoBdpos Pactredc Exei odTIOaVOIoW Gvdoostc’ (7. 1.231) 
King who feed on your people, since you rule nonentities. 
é\xeto 5’ &k KoAEOIO LEya Eidos, [...] (1.194) 

and was drawing from its scabbard the great sword [...] 

ay 8° é¢ KovAEOV Hoe Léya Eidos, [...] UZ. 1.220) 

and thrust the great blade back into the scabbard [...] 


As Erving Goffman defines it, referring to Georg Simmel’s “ideal sphere”, 
insulting somebody aims to destroy their face, which means both their self- 
confidence and the image presented by that self to other people.46 I do not 
consider it an exaggeration to apply this concept to Achilles trying to 
verbally destroy Agamemnon’s honour, which seems to be equivalent to 
the Homeric word aidwc. Despite the differences between the approaches 
of Goffman and Cairns, I think that the repetition of honour in the extract 
from Simmel’s text that Goffman quotes is indicative of similarities.47 In 
the short list of Achilles’ insults in this passage, it may be noted how often 
the insulted person is assimilated to an animal.4s Other passages likening a 
male warrior to a woman could lead one to conclude that the insults aim to 
diminish the human individual further down in an _ imaginary 
anthropological scale that ascends from animal at the bottom to male hero 
at the top. Language appears as a method of fighting, as the narrator says at 
Il. 1.304 and as Diomedes states at //. 9.32—33.49 

Furthermore, I suggest that insulting the adversary (be it the enemy or a 
rival from the same side) might, in Homeric battle, be part of a ritualistic 
sequence consisting of a challenge, an act of fighting, and a solemn 
proclamation of victory.so In the case of Achilles and Agamemnon, there 
will be no physical fighting, but the defeat of the adversary achieved by 
words is just as impressive as the effect of ritualised fighting among the 


Achaean camp. 

In verse 245, Achilles violently throws away the sceptre that he holds 
(xoti 5& oKTATpov PdAEe yain). This is a strong contrast to his lengthy 
solemn oath in v. 232-39, in which the symbolic value of the sceptre 
implies that, although not expressly stated in the text, he must brandish it 
before taking an oath: the gesture of throwing it away holds even more 
power in the text on account of the fact that the verses do not mention his 
taking up and brandishing the sceptre.s1 


GAN’ Ek ToL EpéO Kai Emi WéEyav Spkov dLOdpLAL 

vai Ud TOOE OKTATPOV, TO LEV Od TOTE OVAAG Kai SCOUG 

ovdost, éméi 51] APOta Top Ev Spoor A€AotmEV, 

008’ avabnAjost TEpi yap pa é XAAKOS édewe 

OvAAG TE Kai MAOL6V: vdV adTE ELV Dies Ayoudv 

EV TAAGLYS Hopsovot SiKAONOAOL, Ot TE BELLOTAG 

mpoc Atoc sipvatat 6 dé Tol péyac Eooetat SpKoc. (7. 1.233-39) 


But I will tell you this and swear a great oath upon it: 

in the name of this sceptre, which never again will bear leaf nor 
branch, now that it has left behind the cut stump in the mountains, 
nor shall it ever blossom again, since the bronze blade stripped 
back and leafage, and now at last the sons of the Achaians 

carry it in their hands in state when they administer 

the justice of Zeus. And this shall be a great oath before you. 


This contrast strongly dramatises the narrative. The tension induces old 
Nestor to enter the agon, intervening with his famous “sweeter than honey” 
words (1.249).52 

The narrator of the //iad may be considered the first spectator of this 
“theatre”: he sees a spectacle as enacted before the eyes of his mind, and he 
transposes it as narrative. It is difficult for us now, living in a time of 
literacy, to understand this visual aspect of the narrative since we usually 
read the Jl/iad, instead of hearing it as the original form required.s3 

It has often been remarked since Antiquity how artificial, sometimes 
even unbelievable, this spectacle appears, if juxtaposed with the 
chronology of the war;54 for instance, the Catalogue of Ships in Book 2 
would find its right place at the beginning of the war, but seems 
incongruous in the last year of the war, the chronological frame of the 
Iliad.ss The same holds true for the episode of Book 3 called the 
Teichoscopia, where Helen is seen first through the critical eyes of Trojan 
old men, then depicted as describing for King Priam the main leaders of the 
Achaeans whom she herself sees at the bottom of the walls.s6 At the end of 


her speech, Helen expresses astonishment for not seeing her brothers 
Castor and Polydeuces. The absence of the Dioscouroi might be explained 
as a clumsy attempt to make this episode agree with the chosen moment of 
the war. Nevertheless, the Homeric enargeia, by holding the audience 
spellbound by the spectacle, often makes us forget this artificiality. 

Even though Achilles’ anger begins in Book 1, the audience must wait 
a long time before seeing him, the Best of the Achaeans, fighting. After his 
captive Briseis is taken away from him, Achilles stays in isolation, so that 
we see him still locked up in his loneliness during the visit of the embassy 
(Book 9). He will not take part in the fighting before Book 19. In this way, 
the first theatre of war in the West puts on stage a hero who is usually either 
absent or concealed from sight, a hero for whom the audience must wait for 
almost 18 books out of the 24. Achilles’ anger provokes his absence from 
the scene, and thus generates frustration in the imaginary spectator whom 
the narrative creates. 

For someone who is awaiting dramatic scenes of epic fighting, Books 2 
and 3 of the /liad appear very disappointing; in Book 2, we hear first of 
Agamemnon’s torment and his misleading dream, then of an assembly of 
the Achaeans and the famous catalogue of Achaean ships, followed by a 
shorter catalogue of Achaean horses, which allows a brief remark on 
Achilles’ sulking (763-79), and eventually the catalogue of the Trojans and 
their allies. In Book 3, the poet offers the audience a fight between Paris- 
Alexander and Menelaus. Although we are far from the violence which will 
afterwards rage in the //iad, the theatrical effect is nevertheless very strong. 
The meeting of the two fighters on the battlefield consists first of a verbal 
exchange, which turns into a proposal for a pact.57 Thereupon the gods 
draw Helen onto the walls and the Zeichoscopia takes place (discussed 
above), which could perhaps be seen as a diversion from the combat. The 
link with the following sequence, the conclusion of the pact, intervenes at 
line 245. We then have a glance at a sacrifice with prayers. Individual 
action alternates with collective action, with the vivid juridico-religious 
vocabulary (3.245 épov épKkia mioté, 252 iv’ S6pkia mote TapNTE, 256 
MUOTHTA Kai SPKIA TIOTH TALOVTEG, 269 SpKia TIOTA GdVaYyoV, 286 TinV 5’ 

. GMOTWELEV Tv TI’ Eoksv, 288-89 ty ... Tivetv, 290 EiveKa moLT\s) 
insisting on faithfulness to the oaths and on the proper payment to be 
returned. 

A collective prayer echoes Agamemnon’s prayer, simultaneously 
uttered by both armies sitting in circle around their leaders.ss This passage 
shows an exceptional moment of balance in the war, where the warriors 
delegate their destiny to their representatives, under the sacred guarantee of 


the gods. Collective speech, religiously sanctified by prayer and sacrifice, 
unites both camps, “building community” as Elmer’s title excellently says. 
This is the moment where the poet of the J/iad shows most clearly the key 
political theme of the epic: the balance between enemies, symbolised by 
common prayer and sacrifice, cannot resolve the war situation, but, in a 
common and solemn decision, the issue is entrusted to single combat, 
provided that one warrior dies and the other is victorious.s9 However, this 
human solution established by human society cannot be a true solution 
since it does not please the gods. In a single verse, it is implied that Zeus is 
not pleased at this prayer,oo but it is Aphrodite who will take Paris away 
from the battlefield. Book 3 shows a kind of contradiction between a 
balance in the human theatre of war, which is almost close to peace, and the 
invisible theatre of the gods, where war and the fall of Troy are the 
inescapable agenda. The feature that my present discussion is interested in 
is that of the warriors and their leaders, sitting around the fray like theatre 
spectators, observing the single combat between Paris and Menelaus. The 
narrative thus establishes a mediation by “real” spectators between the 
actual show and the imaginary spectators that we are. 

In this way, in Book 3 the narrator seems to circumvent the spectacle of 
war, first by the solemn pact, then by Aphrodite seizing Paris away from 
the scene. Subsequently, however, we actually meet with many of the 
fighting scenes that we were expecting.s! Though a superficial impression 
may be felt by some members of the audience, dullness is avoided by 
alternation between contest and scramble on one side, and the great number 
of deathse2 and aristeia scenes on the other, combined in typical scenes.63 
In this way, some purple passages, consisting in aristeiai and single 
combats, stand out against the general backcloth of isolated fighting.o4 
These clashes imply a very large number of deaths, and generally the 
narrator, far from leaving the dead in anonymity, gives their identity (name 
and patronym), sometimes even providing a short biography. In the case of 
Simoeisios, Anthemion’s son (//. 5.478489), one could almost speak of a 
funeral elegy.os Although there are some inconsistencies,so the catalogues 
of deaths involve a larger number of individuals than modern human 
memory can easily master, indicating that oral memory had mastered 
specific methods of memorising, nowadays forgotten.«7 


The conquest of the Gate and the space of the 
fighting 


It is important to note that, in the war episodes that occupy Books 5 to 15, 
apart from the Embassy in Book 9 and the spy mission called the Doloneia 
in Book 10,68 the battlefront moves quickly from the Trojan plain to the 
inner lines of the Achaean camp at the wall they had built, to the point that 
the Achaean ships are endangered, threatening their ability to return home. 
This movement seems to me to be symbolic of the dramatisation of the 
terrain, just as happens in modern games, for instance in football, when one 
team is playing primarily on the opponent’s half of the field, it is very 
likely to win. In our case, the Trojans are about to penetrate the opposing 
camp. The conquest of their gate then takes on huge strategic importance, 
which the narrative emphasises in this passage, chosen because of its visual 
interest, especially in both similes, although good commentators sometimes 
leave it aside, for example Hainsworth:69 


[...] 01 8’ obao1 mavtEs GiKOvoV, 
iOvoav 5’ Emi Tetyoc MOAAEgEc: ot pév ExEttO. 
Kpooodov éxéBatvov aKkaynéva Sovpat’ EYOvTEG, 
"Extop 5’ apmacas Adav dépEv, dc pa TLAGOV 
EOTI]KEL TPOGVE TPLELVOG TAXdG, AdTAP UrEpEv 
oSdc Env’ Tov 0’ Ov KE 50’ Avéps SHLOD Apiota 
pyidias én’ dpwacav an’ oddE0c OYAiccELav, 
oio1 viv Bpotoi sic’: 6 5é pw péa NdAAE Kai oioc. [...] 
> “Exta@p i8vc cavidav déps adv aeipac, 
ai pa THAAC sipvvto TUKa OTIBAPAHs Apapvias 
dukAidac DyNAdc: [...] 
pice 5’ an’ dpdotépovs Vaipovs: mé0E 4é AiBoc Eiow 
BpiWoobvn, péya 5’ Audi THAGL LHKOV, Odd’ Kp’ OyTIES 
é0yeVEtHv, cavidss bé S1ETLAVEV GAADSIC CAAN 
Gos O10 Pini’ 6 6’ Gp’ EoBope daidios “Extwp 
voKTi Bof| GtéAGVtOs DITA’ AduME SE YOAKA 
CpEpSarée, Tov Esato nEpi ypot, Sora 5é yepoi 
dotp’ éyev’ ov KEv Tic ELV EpbKaKEv AvTIBOANOUs 
voodt Vedv St’ EOGATO THAGG TUPI S’ Goose Sedyet. (//.12.443-66) 


[...] and they all gave ear to him 
and steered against the wall in a pack, and at once gripping 
still their edged spears caught and swarmed up the wall’s projections. 
Meanwhile Hektor snatched up a stone and stood before the gates 
and carried it along; it was blunt-massed at the base, but the upper 
end was sharp; two men, the best in all a community, 
could not easily hoist it up from the ground to a wagon, 
of men such as men as now, but he alone lifted and shook it. [...] 
So Hektor lifting the stone carried it straight for the door leaves 


which filled the gateway ponderously close-fitted together. 

These were high and twofold [...] 

[...] and smashed the hinges at either side, and the stone crashed 
ponderously in, and the gates groaned deep, and door-bars 

could not hold, but the leaves were smashed to a wreckage of spliners 
under the stone’s impact. The glorious Hektor burst in 

with dark face like sudden night, but he shone with the ghastly 

glitter of bronze that girded his skin, and carried two spears 

in his hands. No one could have stood up against him, and stopped him, 
except the gods, when he burst in the gates; and his eyes flashed fire. 


The role of Homeric similes in this passage is striking: far from moving the 
narrative away from us, they play a large part in its dramatisation. While 
the first simile emphasises the weight of the huge stone Hector lifts without 
trouble, since for him it is as light as a fleece,70 the next simile assimilates 
Hector to the speed of night (vuxti O0f| atéAavtos DammIA’ AGuAE dé 
yaAK@), Showing him in a chiaroscuro a la Rembrandt which also seems 
very spectacular. The similes strongly contribute to making us spectators of 
this conquest of the Achaean camp by the best of the Trojans. 


Figuring the spectators 


“Real” Spectators 


The narrator sometimes visually notes the interest of the audience in the 
spectacle through the eyes of “real” spectators,71 as we have seen above in 
Book 3. I quote a passage from Book 7 where Athena and Apollo are 
depicted as spectators in the appearance of birds observing the fight from a 
high oak tree:72 


Kad 8’ Gp’ AOynvain te Kai dpyupdtogoc An6AA@V 
ECEONV Spviow EoukOTEs atyvmoioL 

ony@ éb’ DWHAT TaTpdc Aids aiytoyoto 

avopaot tepndnEevor (I. 7.58-62) 


and Athene and the lord of the silver bow, Apollo, 
assuming the likenesses of birds, of vultures, settled 
aloft the great oak tree of their father, Zeus of the aegis, 
taking their ease [and watching] these men 


They are not just any kind of birds, but birds of prey (aiyvmtoi) who rejoice 


(tepm6pevol) seeing men fighting. I note that Athena and Apollo are not 
usually on the same side in the war, but, exceptionally, they sit together 
here for the same pleasant spectacle.73 Of course, the Games organised by 
Achilles in honour of Patroclus in Book 23 are a lengthy example of real 
spectators put on stage. 


Imaginary Spectators 


The poet sometimes creates imaginary spectators by using such linguistic 
features addressing them in the second person and using the optative mood 
with the particle ke: 


daing k’ Akitas Kai ateipéac GAAHAOLOW 
divteo8’ Ev MOAELO, Hs EoOvDLEVMS EUdyovto. (1. 15.697—98) 


You would say that they faced each other unbruised, unwearied 
in the fighting, from the speed in which they went for each other. 


As Jenny S. Clay (2011, 25) points out, [Longinus] comments on this 
passage, stating that this linguistic use fuels the imagination of the audience 
and their implication in the spectacle.74 She also notes that “most often the 
spectator’s powers of careful observation, especially vision, are 
emphasized”, quoting //. 16.638—40 and 4.539—-44 and concluding, “indeed, 
like Athena here, the poet leads his hearers safely by the hand. Thus the 
passage reveals the intimate link between Muse, poet, and audience.” A 
similar effect is found at //. 13.343-44 (udda Kev OpacvKdpdtioc sin | dc 
TOTE yNONoEtEev ida@v TOVOV 00d’ AkKGayoITO). Long before narratology dealt 
with Homer, Leaf’s commentary created the term imaginary spectator for 
this situation.75 


Zeus’ Scales 


Zeus’ scales, mentioned in two passages of the /liad, may also symbolise 
the dramatisation of a spectacle. In a passage from Book 8, which is less 
known than the weighing of Hector’s fate in Book 22, the formula of the 
scale pan leaning on one side (péze 8’ aioyov jap ...) shows who is the 
loser:76 


Kai Tots dt) YpvoELa TATIp Etitatve TOAGVTO’ 
év 6° EtiBEt S00 KipE TavNnAEyEéOs Davatoto 


Tpoov 0’ inmoddpov Kai Ayadv yoAKoyITOVev, 
fixe 58 péooa AaBov' péze 8’ aicwov Huap Ayordv. (7. 8.69-72) 


Then the father balanced his golden scales, and in them 

he set two fateful portion of death, which lays men prostrate, 

for Trojans, breakers of horses, and bronze-armoured Achaians, 

and balanced it by the middle. The Achaians’ death-day was heaviest. 


The spectacular aspect of the passage lies in the dynamics of the scale pan 
expressed by the verb péze, which is clearly adapted from the same parallel 
formula used for Hector’s fate at //. 22.212: 


&ixe 58 péooa AaBov: pée 8’ “Extopoc aloov hpap. 
and balanced it by the middle; and Hektor’s death-day was heavier. 


Without entering into a technical linguistic analysis, I underline the use of 
the imperfect here, for Axe as well as péme, in both passages: Zeus’ 
movement and the scale’s leaning are described in terms of duration rather 
than as sudden moves (as they would be if expressed by aorists).77 


The Poet Addressing the Character 


The poet sometimes uses the second person to directly address his 
character. This disruption in the usual pragmatic conventions of a neutral 
narrative which refers to the characters in the third person7s is particularly 
striking in Book 16: introducing a list of his recent exploits, the address to 
Patroclus occurs when this character is about to be fatally injured:79 


"Ev0a. tiva 1p@tov tiva 6’ botatov éevapitac 
TlatpoxAetc, Ste 614 o¢ Oeoi Oavatov 5é KdAECoaN; (I. 16.692—94) 


Then who was it you slaughtered first, who was the last one 
Patroklos, as the gods called you to your death? 


In a recent paper, Emily Allen—Hornblower (2012, 3) demonstrates that the 
series of addresses to Patroclus by the poet corresponds to “new heights in 
his destructive aristeia that seem at first glance to be incongruous, even at 
odds with the blatantly pathetic contexts in which the others occur. [...] 
This apostrophe marks a juncture at which a significant step is taken by 
Patroclus away from the boundaries set by Achilles, and closer to his 
doom. Each new apostrophe contributes to generate a sense of 


apprehension in the audience and to gradually build up the tension 
underlying the entire episode of Patroclus’ glory on the battlefield that will 
culminate in his death.” 

The third and last apostrophe to Patroclus introduces his final words 
and leaves us with the tragic image of the vanquished dying hero and the 
triumphant victor, whose death we also know is imminent: 


dc MOb OF TPOGEHNH, GOI SE Opévac Kbpovt EIDE. 
Tov 5’ OAtyodpavéwv mpocédyg Hatpd«resc ined: (1. 16.842—43) 


In some such 
manner he spoke to you, and persuaded the fool’s heart in you. 
And now, dying, you answered him, o rider Patroklos. 


Note that the use of the second person verb mpooéoy¢, remarked upon by 
Allen-Hornblower, is indicated by the accusative pronoun os, coi, in the 
former verse, emphasising the tragic face-to-face dialogue.so In those 
passages, the poet’s audience is strikingly confronted with the character 
who is addressed in the second person, which is a powerful device for 
dramatising the narrative. Once again, this device is not visual, strictly 
speaking, but it strongly contributes to retaining the interest of the 
audience. It could perhaps be compared to the film device through which a 
character detaches himself from the screen to enter a place as part of the 
audience.8! 


Duel and challenge 


The large-scale composition of the /liad 82 necessitates that the major 
heroes be kept away from death in preparation for the major clashes in the 
last part. The single combats do not always lead to an actual victory with a 
dead or dying enemy until the combat between Hector and Patroclus in 
Book 16. The death of Patroclus is followed by those of several Trojans, 
which Achilles kills in revenge, and eventually by the great duel between 
Achilles and Hector in Book 22, the tragic node of the /liad, as we shall see 
later. The dramatisation of these individual combats is characterised by 
several speeches, often very long, which seem unrealistic in the situation. 
However, these are typical scenes with common features. These typical 
scenes generally entail a genealogical report,s3 which aims to justify a 
pretention to victory, and a challenge sometimes combined with insults. 
Certain challenges are not expressed through direct discourse, but through 


indirect discourse, using the verb prokalizeto, prokalissato. In both cases, 
as I have shown elsewhere, this is a verbal ritual, through which the 
fighters aim to ensure their supremacy.s4 The combat will thereafter prove 
the masculine values indicated in the oral challenge, and the narrative 
shows this succession of events and speeches as a dramatised spectacle: 


Aivetas 5’ amdpovos obv domidt Sovpi TE LaKpa® 
deioas LN Ac ot Epvoaiato vexpov Ayatoi. 

audi 6’ Gp’ ATO Baive AéEov Hc GAKi mEem010@c, 
mpdo0e 5é oi Sdpv T’ oye Kai Gonida TAVvtOO’ giony, 
TOV KTOHEVOLL HELLAS Sc Tig TOD y’ AvTiog EAB0L 
OnEpdaréa ityov’ 6 dé yepudotov AGBE vEtpi 
Tvdetdnc péya Epyov 6 ob S00 y’ Gvdpe déporsv, 

oiot viv Bpotoi sic’: 6 Sé pw Péa MaAAE Kai ioc. 

TO PaAEv Aiveiao kat’ ioyiov évOG TE UNpds 

ioyim EvoTpédEtat, KOTOANV O€ TE [LV KAAgOvOL' 
OAGOGE HE O1 KOTOANY, TPdc 5’ GpLdw PTE Tévovte. (//. 5.297-307) 


But Aineias sprang to the ground with shield and with long spear, 
for fear that somehow the Achaians might haul off the body, 

and like a lion in the pride of his strength stood over him 

holding before him the perfect circle of his shield and the spear 
and raging to cut down any man who might come to face him, 
crying a terrible cry. But Tydeus’ son in his hand caught 

up a stone, a huge thing which no two men could carry 

such as men are now, but by himself he lightly hefted it. 

He threw, and caught AIneias in the hip, in the place where the hip-bone 
turns inside the thigh, the place men call the cup-socket. 

It smashed the cup-socket and broke the tendons both sides of it. 


Note in this episode of the fight between Aeneas and Diomedes several 
visual details: the movements (dzdpovos, Baive etc.), the specific details of 
Aeneas’ arms, shield and spear (ovv dozidi Sovpi te paKpd), the lion 
simile of 298-301, and the noisy manifestations of anger (opepdoAéa 
iayov). The brutal rhythmic interruption at //. 5.301 may express the 
spectators’ (and Aeneas’) surprise at seeing Diomedes’ gesture of taking a 
huge stone and throwing it against his adversary. Although Kirk, after 
others, points out several similarities to Book 17,85 this passage can also be 
considered original on account of the weapon used by Diomedes, the 
wound it inflicts,s6 and the interest that the anatomical word KotbAn invites. 

Let us also notice some visual details of the single fight between Ajax 
and Hector in Book 7. After the description of Ajax’s extraordinary shield 
made by Tychios (220-23) and the usual exchange of speeches (225-43), 


we eventually watch the fight itself (244—-72):s7 Hector throws his spear 
and pierces six of Ajax’s seven shield layersss without wounding him. Ajax 
then throws his spear, which only brushes Hector’s shield and breastplate 
since he has bent aside to avoid a mortal blow. Each of them recovers his 
spear and runs against the other. Using a simile, the narrative depicts them 
as two lions or two boars. Hector’s spear touches Ajax’s shield, but its 
bronze peak twists, so Ajax uses his own spear to touch Hector’s aspis and 
wound him at the neck. Hector steps backwards, picks up a stone and 
throws it against Ajax’s sakos. Ajax throws a still larger stone, which 
causes Hector to tumble. Apollo lifts him up, and the heralds Talthybios 
and Idaios come to interrupt the fight because night is falling; this seems to 
be a way of proclaiming that they are fighters of equal value, instead of one 
combatant making the usual victorious discourse already mentioned.89 


Achilles’ spear as a character 


The terms of our theme “theatre of war” suggest that individual characters 
stand out, be they heroes or not, depicted as such on an ongoing basis or 
not. In the last part of the //iad however, in addition to the strongly 
dramatised presence of the heroes, a remarkable object intervenes with the 
status of a quasi-character: Achilles’ spear, called by the common name 
éyyos (egkhos) but also several times by the derived adjective Pélias, which 
then becomes a kind of proper name through the fact that it is used only for 
this object.90 In the four verses about Patroclus (who does not take the 
spear) in Book 16, and again in Book 19 when Achilles does take it, I note 
a word play on the stem pe/-. This may be interpreted as an allusion to the 
name of Peleus, Achilles’ father, who etymologically could be “the man of 
mood’,91 which could refer in myth to the first human being.92 In a paper 
published for a conference on “Arms in Antiquity” I tried to follow the 
route taken by this spear,93 showing its supernatural, if not magical, nature 
and its individualised status. In this way, Achilles and his spear form a 
terrifying pair, which may explain why the end of the //iad does not require 
dragons and monsters, such as Apollonius of Rhodes uses in the 
Argonautica, to draw a kind of fascination over the audience. 

In Iliad 21, Achilles’ spear plays a dramatic role in Lycaon’s episode, 
remaining thrust into the ground and “eager to satiate with human flesh”, 
an astonishingly anthropomorphic expression.94 Several words appear here 
as hapaxes or near hapaxes in Homer: the present infinitive Gpevoi occurs 
only in this passage, the adjective &vépopéoc four times in the /liad, twice 


in the Odyssey, and the association ypo0c ... dvépopéoto in these lines also 
occurs only once elsewhere (ypodc &vdpouséoto J/. 17.571). If this phrase is 
a formula meaning “human flesh”, let us remark that it never occurs 
elsewhere with a verb meaning “to eat,” even less with this rare verb 
&uevat, doa (respectively, present and aorist infinitive), meaning more or 
less “to eat one’s fill of something”, which is much stronger than the usual 
verbs for eating.95 From this analysis, it appears that the words used for the 
spear appear as quasi-formulas.96 


The Chariot race 


After the climax of Hector’s death in Book 22, one might be surprised to 
meet in Book 23 a new kind of spectacle, described with great 
meticulousness: that of the Games offered by Achilles in honour of 
Patroclus after the relatively short narration of his funeral.97 The important 
point is, once again, that this episode deals with the verbal representation of 
a dramatised spectacle, with a sequence of various events intended to 
fascinate the audience, especially in the case of the chariot race (//. 23.352— 
523). This includes the accident Apollo causes to befall Diomedes, the 
compensation granted by Athena, the loss of a chariot wheel by Eumelos 
and his fall, and, in particular, the treachery that allows Antilochos to get 
ahead of Menelaus by causing Menelaus’ chariot to suffer a collision at a 
very critical turning post. Once more, “real” spectators play the role of 
mediators between narrative and the audience: 


Apyetot 0’ év ay@vt KaOnpLEvot sicopdw@vto 
immovc’ toi dé AEtTOVTO KoviovtEs mEdio10. (I/. 23.448-49) 


Now the Argives who sat in their assembly were watching 
the horses, and the horses flew through the dust of the flat land. 


Though such changes of tone in the epics may be surprising for our modern 
minds, they perhaps correspond to a principle of alternation; if we take a 
unitarian stance on the //iad, a kind of release of tension is now offered, for 
the characters as well as the audience, before the gravity of Book 24. 


Hector’s Lusis 


To evoke the climactic feeling of the last book of the //iad, I shall speak of 


a dénouement as if we were in a tragedy; the Greek word /usis used by 
Aristotle acquires a literal meaning in the /liad (i.e. “release, freeing”) 
when the Trojan king comes to Achilles’ hut for the purpose of ransoming 
his son’s corpse. The same word has already occurred in Book 1, when the 
priest Chryses asks for the release of his daughter Chryseis. When Aristotle 
chose this word to denote the solution of the crisis at the end of tragedy, 
opposing it to desis, “tie, knot”, he may well have had the conclusion of the 
Iliad in mind.98 This implies that the //iad is constructed as a large-scale 
tragedy, and that tragic theatre imitated this construction for aesthetic 
reasons. 

Dramatic authors are compelled to show characters doing things and 
uttering words before a more-or-less realistic decor, whereas the Homeric 
aoidos puts on stage not only diverse settings, from the Achaean camp to 
the city of Troy with the plain in between, but also the space of the gods, 
Mount Olympus and sometimes Mount Ida. The poet lets us see invisible 
and even impossible things such as Achilles’ shield, the work of the artist 
god Hephaistos.99 Homer also suggests that after Achilles has lent his arms 
and horses to his friend, the Trojans believe it is Achilles himself who has 
come back to fight. Further, when Hector is wearing the arms he had 
removed from Patroclus’ corpse, the suggested dramatic effect is that 
Achilles, with his new arms, faces an image of himself: the spectacle of 
another wearing his own arms increases his fury.100 This is the first instance 
of the mirror we will meet again in the last part of our study. 


Seeing each other in a mirror 


An exceptional simile in Book 24 lets the audience see how the elderly 
Priam is viewed by Achilles,io1 who is struck by a mix of admiration and 
stupor (8éB0c): 102 


tovc 6’ éia0’ sicsANav Ipiapoc péyac, ayy 8’ Gpa oth 
yepow AYXAAToc AGBEe yobvata Kai Kbos yEipac 

dewis &vdpoddvove, ai oi MoAgac KTEVOV viaC. 

ac 6’ 6t’ &v Gvbp’ &ty AvKIWH AGBN, 6c T’ Evi TaTPH 

dOta kataktsivac GAA@v éEiketo STLOV 

avdpdc és AdvEetod, OdpLBos 5’ Exel sicopdmvtac, 

> Aytrsdc 86uBynoev id@v piapov Geoe1déa 

OduUBNoav 6é Kai GAOL, és GAANAOUG dé tovtoO. (//. 24.477-84) 


Tall Priam 


came in unseen by the other men and stood close beside him 

and caught the knees of Achilles in his arms, and kissed the hands 
that were dangerous and manslaughtering and had killed so many 
of his sons. As when dense disaster closes on one who has murdered 
a man of his own land, and he comes to the country of others, 

to a man of substance, and wonder seizes on those who behold him, 
so Achilleus wondered as he looked on Priam, a godlike 

man, and the rest of them wondered also, and looked at each other. 


Let us use Frankel’s method of simile analysis, remarking that the notion of 
O0GuBoc appears to be central to the simile; first met at line 480 in the image 
of the “fugitive homicide” (using Heiden’s terms),103 it is found again, 
twice, in the following verses (8auBroEv, 481; P4uBnoav 482) concerning 
the real world. The very strong emotion of 0éuBoc is thus the element that 
links the image to reality. In addition, forms of the verb of seeing also 
connect the image and the real world, although in a less visible way 
because of the suppletive verbal system of Greek (eicopdmvtas 481 / id@v 
482, idovto 483). 

After this formal remark, I will depend on Heiden’s (1998) brilliant and 
deep synthesis of the different treatments of this simile,1o4 an analysis 
explicating the simile’s different aspects as “analogy, foiling, and allusion”. 
He critiques certain former scholars who see “dissimilarity as a functional 
element of the simile”, stating that “they do not explore the effects, or 
potential effects, of an emotional intensification achieved through the 
particular contrast presented by this simile alone’.105 A first analogy 
between Priam and the fugitive “could suggest that Priam’s relative 
innocence makes him equally deserving of the sanctuary that a murderer 
might expect to receive, or even more so’”.106 But there is also an implicit 
“analogy between the fugitive murderer and the ‘murderous hands of 
Achilles’” (ibid.): “Here the abjection of a person who has killed only one 
man, and that in error (Gy mvxKwwn, 480), serves as a foil for the power and 
pride of Achilles” (ibid.). Heiden then mentions the role of allusion to 
“heroic mythology” in two aspects. First, there is a reference to Peleus as a 
kindly host of exiles,107 since Priam portrays himself in the image of 
Achilles’ father, and reminds Achilles of the instructions Peleus gave 
Achilles at his departure. Secondly, Peleus was also known in mythology as 
a murderer himself.10s Although this story is not told in Homer, Heiden is 
right to remark that the simile in the Homeric text may allude to this 
mythological episode and to other murders attributed to Peleus in 
[Apollodorus’] narrative.io9 Furthermore, Heiden refers to Stanley’s 
proposal that the simile “be viewed in the context of Priam’s symbolic 


katabasis”,110 which seems to me less important than the analogies, foils 
and allusions mentioned above. 

Among the characters on stage when Priam enters Achilles’ dwelling, 
the murderer is, of course, Achilles, not the weak old man who suddenly 
appears before him. However, in the simile it is Priam who is seen (482) as 
a murderer, so that the real scene strongly contrasts with the imaginary 
one.111 How could it be said in a more concise manner than this that 
Achilles sees himself in a mirror? That this is a fantastical vision, which 
Laura Slatkin calls “Tragic Visualization”? Let us however note that other 
persons around Achilles apparently see the same vision, since they feel the 
same stupor (8GuBnoav dé Kai GAAot). This mirroring effect is perhaps the 
origin of the passage’s “sublimity”:112 Priam sees Achilles both as a 
murderer and as an image of himself, a poor old man grieving for his son 
and seeking assistance, and Achilles views Priam both as a fugitive 
homicide and as an image of himself in reference to his own father. 113 The 
density of the simile and its multiple meanings, as Heiden remarks, 114 are 
made possible only through a detour by way of a multi-layered image. A 
somewhat similar effect is found in the pursuit and flight simile of Iliad 22, 
which unwinds in two successive stages, first as an animal comparison 
showing a fawn flying before a dog (//. 22.189—93), then as a nightmare 
where the flyer cannot escape the pursuer, but nor can the latter reach the 
former (//. 22.199—201):115 


ac 6’ év oveip@ od Sbvatal devyovta SiOKEtv 
ovt’ dp’ 6 Tov Sbvatat DrodEbyet OO’ 6 StdKEL' 
Qc 6 Tov od Sbvato papyat Mociv, odd’ bc GADEaL. (77. 22.199-201) 


As in a dream a man is not able to follow one who runs 
from him, nor can the runner escape, nor the other pursue him, 
so he could not run him down in his speed, nor the other get clear. 


Both similes seek to describe complex psychological phenomena. The 
comparison of the flight arises from Hector being unable to distance 
himself from Achilles, but at the same time it also shows that Achilles is 
likewise not able to reach Hector. If it is a dream (€v Oveip@), one cannot 
know if the poet means that the dream is appearing in Hector’s mind alone 
or in those of both warriors, a confusion which highly dramatises the 
situation, making the pursuit indefinite. 116 

To return to Book 24, the major points are that Homer depicts the 
terrified surprise of the characters seeing each other through a simile of the 
imaginary sighting of a fugitive homicide, and that Achilles’ vision of 


Priam finds a strong echo in Priam’s vision of Achilles. The common point 
between both comparisons is precisely that through the device of the 
simile, the poet may describe a mental process without defining the 
individual whom it specifically concerns. Both similes stand at the highest 
points of the Iiadic dramatised narrative. Each of them makes us visualise 
a spectacle that arises in the poet’s mind. He lets us see the world that his 
characters inhabit as the general backdrop of his theatre, and in some 
purple passages, especially by means of a simile, he gives us access to 
another kind of reality, the very mind, or, if Snell’s ideas do not allow us to 
use this word, the interiority of the characters, their mental world. We do 
not actually enter Achilles’, Hector’s and Priam’s minds, but the similes 
give us an analogic image of them. 
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Fig. 2.1: Attic black-figure eye-cup by the Cambridge Painter, 550-500 
BCE, Cambridge, Fitzwilliam Museum: inv. GR. 39.1864. © The Fitzwilliam 
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2.3: Protoattic bla gure amphora by the Polyphemus Painter, 670—660 
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The Eyes of Odysseus. Gaze, Desire and 
Control in the Odyssey 


Upon his arrival in Ithaca, Odysseus first encounters Athena, disguised as a 
young herdsman. When Odysseus invents a dazzling story about his 
identity, the goddess is delighted, reveals herself, and praises her favourite 
hero thus (13.293-—99): 


... OVK Gp’ EpEAAEc, 

0v8’ év ofj mEep Eov yain, ANSE dtatdw@v 

nOO@v TE KAOTIOV, Ot ToL TEdODEV Girot Eiotv. 

GAN’ Gye UNKkETL TadTA AsyOpE8a, siddtEs GUPe 
Képde’, Eel OD LEV soot BpoT@v Gy’ Gplotos ANAVTOV 
BovAf Kai pb8ot0tv, éyo 5’ év Tho DEoiot 

LNTL TE KAEOpLAL Kai KEPSEOW ... 


... you would not 

even in your own country give over your ways of deceiving 

and your thievish tales. They are near to you in your very nature. 
But come, let us talk no more of this, for you and I both know 
sharp practice, since you are by far the best of all mortal 

men for counsel and stories, and I among all the divinities 

am famous for wit and sharpness ...117 


Athena is not the only one to appreciate Odysseus’ craft of storytelling. 
Classicists too have been charmed by his narrative skills and have devoted 
considerable efforts to elucidating the plays of his witty tongue. As Simon 
Goldhill noted, “the contemporary critical interest in language itself, in 
story-telling, in narrative, which delights in the ludic travels of unreliable 
narrators, jokes, and stories within stories, finds an Ur-text in the Odyssey’s 
complex structure”.118 Odysseus, however, is also characterized by another 
organ that, outshone by his tongue, has failed to attract much scholarly 
attention. Rather appropriately, the protégé of “shiny-eyed” Athena is 
distinguished not only through his abilities as narrator, but also his eyes.119 
When Athena transforms him into an old beggar, she dims his eyes “that 
have been so handsome” (zepikaAré’ édvte, 13.401).120 In the narrative of 
Odysseus’ scar, his eyes are called “handsome” again (KaAd, 19.417) and 
among the features that Telemachus has inherited from his father the eyes 
figure prominently. 121 

Vision in Homeric poetry has been tackled from various perspectives. 
Some scholars have explored the visual quality of epic narrative already 
noticed by ancient critics.122 Egbert Bakker draws on discourse analysis 
and performance studies to explain the enargeia of Iliad and Odyssey. 
From a slightly different angle, Elizabeth Minchin argues that epic song 
capitalizes on visual memory for its presentation. Strauss Clay makes the 


case that even in the long battlescenes the Jliad forms a coherently 
visualized narrative. Other scholars have focused more closely on vision as 
part of the epic’s action.123 R. A. Prier provides a thought-provoking 
“phenomenology of sight and appearance” based on a lexical analysis. 124 
More recently, Helen Lovatt, also the co-editor of a volume on “epic 
visions”, devoted a monograph to the gaze in epic poetry from Homer to 
Nonnus. Inevitably, given the vast corpus examined, her study is selective. 
The Odyssey, which Lovatt considers “an exception (or an alternative) to 
mainstream epic”,125 is among the poems which receive the least attention. 
However, the gaze in the Odyssey deserves a closer look. As this essay tries 
to prove, the gaze of the poem’s hero in particular contributes to the 
meaning of individual scenes and reinforces the dynamics of the plot. 

First, a word on theory: the concept of the gaze is not unlike a dense, 
untrimmed bush in which many different animal species thrive. Just as the 
growth of such a bush does not yield an order, the myriad of approaches to 
the gaze will drive to despair whoever looks for a unified theory. At the 
same time, the sprawling landscape of gaze-theory has proven fruitful 
ground for a large number of studies, not least in the field of Classics. 126 
My exploration of the Odyssey will concentrate on two _ particularly 
prominent aspects of the gaze. Since Mulvey’s pioneering essay on “visual 
pleasure and narrative cinema”, the link between gazing and desire has 
been the focus of many studies. To mention just one example from classical 
scholarship, Jas Elsner shows how in both paintings and ekphraseis the 
gaze as an expression of desire contributes to the construction of 
subjectivity. The second strand of gaze theory which my reading of the 
Odyssey follows can be traced back to Michel Foucault. In Surveillir et 
Punir, Foucault analyzes the gaze as part of power relations. The 
“Panopticon”, in which one person can see all while being invisible 
himself, illustrates the power of the gaze as a means of control. Desire and 
subjection will be the two features of the gaze on which my reading of the 
Odyssey homes in. 

Far from striving for exhaustiveness, my interpretation singles out 
passages in which the gaze of Odysseus contributes to the narrative 
dynamics of the Odyssey. I shall first point out a disruption of the nexus 
between gaze and desire on Ogygia and Scheria. Besides underscoring 
Odysseus’ iron will to return home, this disruption gains a special twist 
from the formulaic diction used for nostos (1). Then I will show that the 
gaze highlights the increase of Odysseus’ active heroism in the course of 
the action. On Ithaca, Odysseus’ gaze is part of his empowerment, as it 
anticipates and accompanies the merciless punishment of the suitors. This 


inverts the situation in some of the adventures of the apologoi, in which the 
gaze drives home the fact that Odysseus is exposed to superior powers (II). 
In a final step, a brief look at archaic vase-painting will suggest that the 
Odyssey’s clever use of the gaze for narrative purposes forms part of a 
broader culture which seems to have taken a strong interest in vision (III). 


IGaze, Marvel and Desire 


In one of the loveliest passages of the //iad, Hera seduces Zeus in order to 
distract him from the Trojan War and to grant the Greeks a great victory 
(14.293b-6): 


... lg 5 vegeAnyepéeta Zev. 

ac 6’ ev, dc pt Epos TUKIWdS OPEvas GLMEKdAvLWeEV, 
Olov STE MPHTIOTOV EmLoyEGONV MUdTHTL 

Eig EDVIWV MOITAVTE, OiAOUG ANPovtE TOKTAGS. 


... And Zeus who gathers the clouds saw her, 

and when he saw her, desire was a mist about his close heart 
as much as that time they first went to bed together 

and lay in love, and their dear parents knew nothing of it. 
(trans. R. Lattimore) 


The sight of Hera directly translates into desire, the strength of which Zeus 
delicately expresses by comparing it with the lust he felt for his 
extramarital affairs neatly presented in a catalogue. The strong impression 
that Hera’s appearance makes on Zeus may be reinforced by a talisman she 
received from Aphrodite, and yet the reworking of formulae describing 
Zeus’ excitement in a speech by Paris to Helen indicates that the strong link 
between seeing and desiring somebody holds true also for encounters 
without magical gear, even of longstanding partners. 127 

The Odyssey has her hero also lay eyes on gorgeous women, but here 
the gaze does not trigger desire. The cutting of the link between vision and 
lust comes to the fore on Ogygia and Scheria. Odysseus admits that 
Calypso is superior to Penelope “in beauty and stature to look at” (siSo0c¢ 
aidvotépn Wéye86c 7’ siodvta. idéo0a1, 5.217), but nonetheless “the nymph 
was no longer pleasing to him” (ézei ovKét1 Tvdave vopnON, 5.153). As the 
“no longer” implies, there was a time when Odysseus was aroused by 
Calypso, but now his desire is gone. The sight of beauty, even of a goddess, 
does not fill Odysseus with desire anymore. Calypso bitterly remarks that 


instead Odysseus “is longing to see | his wife, for whom he is pining all his 
days here” (ipeipdpevoc mep idéo8a1 | ov GAoyov, Thc T’ aisv s€éAdEa1 
pata tévta, 5.209—10). 

The uncoupling of gaze and desire is repeated in Odysseus’ encounter 
with Nausicaa. Here it is even more drastic as the narrator, describing their 
first meeting, devotes a great deal of space to Odysseus’ gaze at Nausicaa, 
gesturing to a possible liaison that will not in fact take place. On the shore 
of Scheria, Odysseus extensively voices his amazement at her beauty 
(6.160-61). Lacking human comparanda, he first likens Nausicaa to 
Artemis (6.151—52) and then compares her to the shoot of a palm tree he 
saw on Delos (6.162—69). Odysseus may be choosing his words carefully to 
flatter Nausicaa and thereby secure a warm welcome, but Nausicaa’s 
extraordinary beauty is confirmed by the narrator, who introduces her as 
“like the immortal goddesses for stature and beauty” (a@avatyou mvt Kai 
cidoc Ouoin, 6.16). Love and even marriage are in the air: Nausicaa is at the 
right age to find a husband and Odysseus praises the one who gets to marry 
her as “the most blessed at heart of all” (keivoc 8’ od nepi Kfipt paKaptatos 
éGoyov GAAwv, 6.158). Still, the deep impression that Nausicaa’s 
appearance makes on Odysseus fails to trigger his desire. An affair or even 
marriage remains an alternative, but ultimately unrealized turn of the 
Odyssey’s plot. 

Beautiful women are not the only marvels before Odysseus’ eyes on 
Ogygia and Scheria. Calypso’s residence features rich flora and fauna as 
well as four fountains: “... and even a god who came into that place | 
would have admired what he saw, the heart delighted within him” (... va 
kK’ émeita Kai GOdvatds TEp ExEAD@v | Onoarto idwv Kai Tep~OEein MpEciv 
How, 5.73-74). Accordingly, “there the courier Argeiphontes stood and 
admired it” (év0a otdc Oneito SsiaKtopos Apyeipovtne, 5.75). Odysseus, on 
the other hand, after several years on Ogygia, no longer has an eye for the 
beauty of the setting (5.156—58): 


Hata 5’ Gp wétpyot Kai Hidvecot KkabiCov 
daKpvol Kai OTOVaYTol Kai GAyEot DvuLLOV EpsyO@v 
NOvtov én’ ATpvyEtTOV SepKéoKETO SaKpva AEiBov. 


But all the days he would sit upon the rocks, at the seaside, 
breaking his heart in tears and lamentation and sorrow, 
weeping tears as he looked out over the barren water. 


While Odysseus seems to have stopped recognizing the idyllic nature of 
Calypso’s island, he is captured by the marvels that make Scheria a 


paradise-like place. On his way to the palace of Alcinous, Odysseus is 
amazed at the city of the Phaeacians: he admires their harbours, ships, 
meeting places, and high walls (7.43-45); he is particularly struck by the 
palace of Alcinous with its gold and silver dogs (7.91-94) and the 
burgeoning orchards (7.112—32): “And there long-suffering great Odysseus 
stopped still and admired it. | But when his mind was done with all 
admiration ...” (€vOa otdc OnEito noAUTAAG diog OdvocEde. | adTHP ExEi 7 
mavta EO Onijoato Pvp, 7.133-34). At the court of Alcinous, Odysseus 
witnesses a dance performance of adolescents and “gaze[s] at the twinkling 
of their feet, his heart full of wonder” (uappapvydc Oneito nodav, DadLace 
dé Ove, 8.265). He comments on a dance with a ball: “... Wonder takes 
me as I look on them” (... o€Bac pb’ éyet cicopdwvta, 8.384). 

The /ocus amoenus of Ogygia and the wonders of Scheria tie in with 
the pull that female beauty exerts, and yet Odysseus is not tempted to stay 
with either Calypso or Nausicaa. What interrupts the nexus between gaze 
and desire is the idea of nostos.128 Odysseus’ will to return to Ithaca is so 
strong that it not only makes him urge his departure, but also undercuts his 
desire for the beautiful women offered to his eyes. He shares the bed with 
Calypso “against his will’ (5.155) and does not pursue Nausicaa who does 
not conceal her attraction to him. It is the pervasive wish to return home 
that prevents Odysseus from fancying what he has right before his eyes. 
The failing link between gaze and desire thus throws into relief the motive 
of nostos which serves as a narrative engine in the Odyssey. 

More poignantly, the formulaic diction for nostos suggests that the 
chain of gaze and desire is not so much interrupted as it is inverted. In the 
Odyssey, nostos is made the object of seeing. There are three occurrences 
of the formula véotiwov Huap idéo8a1 (3.233; 5.220; 8.466) modified to 
vootmov Hap not in a fourth passage (6.311).129 While this formula 
draws on a metaphorical use of “seeing”, the phrases pious 7’ idéew Kai 
ixéo0at (4.475; 5.41; 114; 9.532) and GAoyov 7’ idéew Koi matpis’ ikéoOo1 
(8.410) employ a literal visual experience to refer to the homecoming. 
“Seeing the wife” also paraphrases nostos in 11.161—62 (oddé mm TADEC | 
sic T0aKnv 008’ cides évi peydpoict yovaika;). In 7.224-25, property and 
slaves are mentioned as the objects of his seeing that signify a return: “... 
and let life leave me when I have once more | seen my property, my serving 
people, and my great high-roofed house” (... iddvta pe Kai Aizor aiwv | 
KTHOW Env dudds TE Kai DyEpEMes Eva Spa). Odysseus “cannot think 
of any place sweeter on earth to look at” than Ithaca (od tou gy ye | Hc 
yaing Svvapo1 yAvKepa@tEepov GAAO idé0001, 9.27-8). 

Now, the visual imagery of nostos implies that Odysseus’ gaze does not 


lead to desire, but that he desires to see: metaphorically “his day of 
homecoming” and literally his home. The relation between gaze and desire 
is thereby turned upside down. Through the deployment of visual terms for 
achieving nostos, the Odyssey redefines the dynamics of gaze and desire 
for Odysseus. Instead of inviting desire, vision has become the object of 
desire. 

The course of the action adds a further irony to the visual semantics of 
nostos. At the court of Alcinous, Odysseus narrates how, after the departure 
from Aeolus, “on the tenth day at last appeared the land of our fathers, | and 
we could see people tending fires” (th dexdty 5’ dn GvEeqaiveto TATpIc 
&povpa, | Kai di) mupmoAgovtac éAEvooopEV eyydc éOvtac, 10.29-30). 
Odysseus falls asleep, however, and his companions open the bag of 
Aeolus, releasing the winds who drive the ships far away from Ithaca. In 
contradiction to the visual semantics of nostos, seeing Ithaca does not 
equate to the desired homecoming which is being deferred still further. 
Even more ironically, when Odysseus, after braving the Laestrygones, 
Scylla, and other trials, finally sets foot on Ithaca, he does not at first 
recognize the island, for Athena has cast a mist over it (13.187—90). As 
Goldhill puts it: “The constantly expressed desire to see the fatherland is 
baulked at the moment of return.”130 The circumstances of Odysseus’ 
return literally fail the visual imagery for nostos. 

Norman Bryson notes that “the life of vision is one of endless 
wanderlust, and in its carnal form the eye is nothing but desire”.131 In the 
case of Odysseus, however, the desire that the sight of gorgeous women in 
marvelous places arouses has been blocked by his desire to “see the day of 
homecoming”. This play on the semantics of the gaze, transforming it from 
the cause of desire into its object, highlights Odysseus’ iron will to return 
to Ithaca. After inverting the link between vision and desire, the visual 
imagery in expressions for Odysseus’ nostos is itself undercut when 
Odysseus actually arrives on Ithaca. 


liSeeing, Control and Subjection 


Book 19 contains a brief, but impressive ekphrasis of a brooch which the 
disguised Odysseus describes to Penelope as proof that he has actually met 
her husband (19.228—31): 


EV MPOTEPOLOL TOSEGOL KDOV EE TOUKIAOV EAAOV, 
Gomaipovta Adwv’ TO 6é PavUdCEoKov GmavTEG, 


Oc ol ypboEot E6vTEs O LEV Ade veBpov andyrov, 
avdTHP O EKLYEELV LELAMS HOTALPE TOSECOL. 


A hound held in his forepaws a dappled 

fawn, gazing at it as it struggled; and all admired it, 

how, though they were golden, it gazed at the fawn and strangled it 
and the fawn struggled with his feet as he tried to escape him. 


Ad@w, here rendered as “gazing at”, has also been claimed to signify “to 
grip” or “to bark’’.132 There are, however, no parallels for these meanings 
and the etymological arguments put forward are less than compelling. The 
only other occurrence of the verb is found in the Homeric Hymn to Hermes 
where it refers to the glare of an eagle (360: aietdcg 66 Adwv éoKéyato). 
The likely etymological relation to such words as GAadcg and dAadm 
confirms this meaning and supports the translation of Adw in Od. 19.229- 
30 as “gazing at”. There are thus two distinct acts of seeing in Odysseus’ 
description: that of the spectators looking at the brooch and that of the 
hound fixing its eyes upon the fawn. While the framing gaze of the 
onlookers is carried by admiration not unlike some of the instances 
discussed in the previous section, the gaze of the hound accompanies the 
strangling of the fawn — it is an act of subjection and control. This trait of 
the gaze is underscored through the direct juxtaposition of the agent’s act of 
seeing with the victim’s struggle: domaipovta Adwv. The juxtaposition that 
has prompted scholars to opt for a lexical petitio principii of “to grip” for 
ao only highlights the aggressive notion of the gaze. 

It has been pointed out that the ekphrasis of the brooch foreshadows 
Odysseus’ killing of the suitors.133 While the latter are compared to fawns 
(4.335-9; 17.126-30), Odysseus is sometimes compared to hounds in 
similes and encounters in Argos a canine counterpart.134 In this section, I 
shall argue that the subjecting gaze exhibited on the brooch also features in 
Odysseus’ adventures, notably in his revenge on the suitors,135 but also in 
his earlier trials. The gaze as carrier of aggression, we will see, highlights 
the dichotomy of active and passive heroism and underlines the trajectory 
of the Odyssey’s plot. 

On Ithaca, Odysseus uses his eyes both to survey the scene, thereby 
exerting control, and to transfix his opponents before he kills them. Both 
kinds of viewing already occur before the slaughter of the suitors 
commences. When night comes in Book 18, Odysseus offers to take care of 
the torches and commands the female servants to go home in a rather 
surprisingly authoritative tone that, while clashing with his adopted role as 
beggar, intimates his hidden identity as master of the house (18.313-19). 


Melantho, the mistress of Eurymachus, harshly puts the beggar in his 
place.136 Telling him to sleep out in the open, she wonders whether he is 
drunk or carried away by his victory over Irus (18.327-36). However, 
Odysseus manages to intimidate her. While the female servants leave the 
megaron, he stays (18.343-45): 


avTUp O TAP AGLATHpot Oasivav aidopévotow 
EOTI]KELV E¢ MAVTAS OPOpEvoc GAAG Sé Ol KTP 
Oppatve MpEoiv yo, & p’ obk AtTéEAEOTA YEVOVTO. 


He then took his place by the burning cressets, and kept them lighted, 
looking at them all himself, but the heart within him 
was pondering other thoughts, which were not to go unaccomplished. 


Austin notes that “Odysseus gathers to himself the formulae that are the 
property of the sun” and argues that “we glimpse a mortal no longer in 
conflict with his ancient enemy, but incarnating now Helios 6c advt’ 
eEMopa kai ma&vt’ EmaKovev’.137 Even one who is hesitant to adopt such a 
far-reaching interpretation cannot help noting that the light prefigures the 
bright light which Athena will create around Odysseus in 19.34—40, 
heralding his impending victory.138 In conjunction with the light and his 
thoughts, Odysseus’ silent gaze at the suitors anticipates the control which 
he will gain over them as well as his house very soon. The suitors who 
harass the beggar as they please have become the object of his gaze. What 
is more, they are entirely unaware of being looked at. In their sleep, the 
suitors are helplessly exposed to the eyes of the true master of the house. 
Here, Odysseus still lets them “see the light of the sun”, but his thoughts 
are already set on the bloody revenge. 

While the nightly mustering of the suitors expresses control, Odysseus’ 
row with Melantho features another form of the gaze, which gains 
prominence during the enactment of the revenge. Before lashing out against 
Melantho, Odysseus “looks at her scowlingly” (18.337-39): 


ay 3’ Gp’ brdd5pa t6@v TpooégH Emokopmris ‘Odvocstc 
“7 Tayo Tmrenaxe é &péM, KVOV, Oi” KYOPEvElG, 
Keio’ EA0Ov, iva o’ adbt 510 pedgioti TauNotW.” 


Then, looking at her scowlingly, resourceful Odysseus answered: 
“T think I will go to Telemachus, you bitch, and tell him 
how you are talking so that he will cut you to pieces ...’ 


James P. Holoka argues that the formula v26dpa idav, here translated as 


“looking scowlingly”, in the Lexikon des frtihgriechischen Epos explained 
as “looking out from under brows drawn down in expression of great 
displeasure, anger”,139 has a marked connotation in Homeric poetry.140 
Paying particular attention to the J/liad, he shows that “the speaker, 
whatever his message, transmits by his facial demeanor that an infraction 
of propriety has occurred; he deplores the willful traducing of rules of 
conduct governing relations between superordinates and inferiors”.141 
Holoka’s analysis is also valid for the Odyssey, but I wish to suggest that 
there the formula has a further specific connotation: besides introducing a 
verbal expression of resentment, it is linked to physical violence. The gaze 
from below carries aggression that will be acted out — it prepares an assault. 

There are nine occurrences of baddpa idm@v in the Odyssey. In two 
instances, Odysseus is the object of a hostile gaze which translates 
seamlessly into an act of violence. Antinoos stares at him scowlingly, 
reprimands him for speaking in a shameful way and then hits him with a 
footstool (17.459). Not much later, it is Eurymachus who throws a footstool 
at Odysseus after looking at him from under his brows and dressing him 
down (18.388). The seven remaining instances all have Odysseus as subject 
of the gaze. They concentrate strikingly in Books 18—22, which feature six 
passages with Odysseus casting an angry look from below at somebody: 142 
besides Melantho (18.337, 19.70), Irus (18.14); the suitors (22.34); 
Eurymachus (22.60); Leiodes (22.320). All of them are subsequently 
eliminated by Odysseus and his men. The aggression inherent in the fierce 
gaze from below is thus acted out, even if not immediately in all cases. 

We have to wait until 22.465-77 for the punishment of the treacherous 
female servants, and the encounter between Odysseus and Irus turns violent 
only after Antinous and Eurymachus proclaim a fist-fight between the two 
beggars. In Book 22, however, the link between staring from below and 
assault becomes tangible. The first instance of bxddpa dav (22.34) follows 
upon the killing of the first suitor, Antinous, and introduces the speech in 
which Odysseus reveals his identity to the suitors, who are gripped by “the 
green fear” (yAwpov déoc, 22.42). Eurymachus’ response, imputing all 
blame to Antinous and asking Odysseus to spare the others, elicits another 
glare from below, which leads to his death after an exchange of two brief 
speeches. Not much later, Odysseus rejects the supplication of Leodes 
(22.320-30): 

TOV 0’ Gp’ DITddpa id@v TPOGEOH TOADLNTIC OdvocEtc 

“gi pév 81) etd Toiol OvocKG0c sbyeat Eivan, 

MOAAGKL TOV LEAAEIG GPTLEVAL EV LEYGPOLoL 

THAOD EL0i VOOTOLO TEAOG YAUKEpOTO yEevéo#Bal, 


001 5’ GAoxOv Te QiANV onéoBaL Kai TEKVa TEKEDBaL 
TO OVK Ov Oavatov ye SvONAEyEa TPOVyo108a.” 
> &pa pwaviyjous Sigos siteto yerpi maxein 
Keipevov, 6 p’ AyéAaoc anompoénke yapace 
KTELVOLEVOG’ TH TOV YE KAT’ adYEVa LECOOV EAQOOE' 
odeyyopévov 6’ &pa tod ye Kapy Kovinow énixOn. 


Then, looking scowlingly at him, spoke resourceful Odysseus: 

“If you claim to be the diviner among these people, 

many a time you must have prayed in my palace, asking 

that the completion of my sweet homecoming be far off 

from me, that my dear wife would go off with you and bear you 
children. So you cannot escape from sorry destruction.” 

So he spoke, and in his heavy hand took up a sword 

that was lying there on the ground where Agelaos had dropped it 

when he was killed. With this he cut through the neck at the middle, 

and the head of Leodes dropped into the dust while he was still speaking. 


The immediate sequence of looking and killing hammers home the 
significance of the gaze as an act of subjection, which is already 
encapsulated in the ekphrasis of the brooch. Through b2dd6pa id@v the 
assaultive capacity of the eye becomes formulaic in the Odyssey. 

The connection between looking and assault is underlined through the 
first weapon that Odysseus uses in his revenge, namely the bow. While 
Odysseus is not associated with the bow in the liad, the Odyssey has him 
not only boast about his skills as archer (8.215—22), but disseminates them 
narratively. Odysseus makes the bow contest a prelude to his revenge and 
kills the first suitors with the bow they were unable to string.143 The 
relevance of the bow to my argument is nicely captured in Odysseus’ 
description of Heracles in the underworld (11.605-8): 


Gui 5é LW KAayyT) vVexvov HV OiMVaY dic, 
MAVTOO’ AtTLCoLévav: 6 0’ EPELLVE] VUKTI EOLKOG, 
yopvov ToEov Ex@v Kai Exi vevpTiw diotdv, 
dewvov Tantaivov, aisi BuAgovtt EouKas. 


All around him was a clamor of the dead as of birds scattering 
scared in every direction; but he came on, like dark night, 
holding his bow bare with an arrow laid on the bowstring, 

and looking, as one who is about to shoot, with terrible glances. 


nmantaivw signifies the movement of the searching eye before it fixes upon 
an object and aim,144 but nonetheless Heracles’ terrible glances here seem 


to translate directly into lethal shots. The only other occurrence of detwov 
mamtaivev, this time in a speech in the underworld, applies to Odysseus. 
Explaining to Agamemnon why there is such a flood of new arrivals, 
Amphimedon recounts the slaughter on Ithaca: “He stood on the threshold 
and scattered out the swift shafts before him, | glaring terribly, and struck 
down the king Antinous” (otf 8’ Gp’ én’ ovdddv iav, Taxéac 3’ éxysbat’ 
OlotoOvs | dEetvov namtaivev, BaAs 6’ Avtivoov Baoija, 24.178-79). The 
immediate sequence of “glaring terribly” and “striking down” highlights 
the aggressive notion of the gaze, which prepares the execution of its 
object. Requiring a sharp eye, the bow is the instrument of the assaultive 
gaze.145 The aggression of the gaze turns into actual violence when the eye 
fixes upon the object to be hit by the arrow. 

Not only do the use of the bow in the contest and the killing of the first 
suitors spotlight the assaultive nature of the gaze, but this semantics of 
vision is highlighted by a very different kind of viewing. An anonymous 
voice mocks the beggar turning the bow in his hands: “This man is one 
who gazes at bows, a clandestine expert” (7] tic OnntIp Kai émikAomOc 
émAeto TOgHv, 21.397). Indeed, Odysseus “looks the bow all over” (uéya 
tTOEov EBGotaoE Kai ide TéVTH, 21.405). His eyes, however, do not stop 
here, but go on to take aim: first, Odysseus “did not miss any axes | from 
the first handle on, but the bronze-weighted arrow passed through | all and 
out the other end| (aeAéxewv 8’ odk HUPpoTE TaVtT@V | TPHTIS OTEtAELITI<C, 
51a 5’ Gpitepéc HAVE OdpaCe | id¢ yoAKoBapric, 21.421—3), before he turns to 
Antinous: “... aiming at this man, he struck him in the throat with an arrow, 
| and clean through the soft part of the neck the point was driven” (tov 8’ 
‘OdvoEsds KATH AGIWOV ExloYOMEVOG PdAEV id, | avtiKpd 8’ GmOACIO 6V 
abyévoc HAv0’ ak@Knh, 22.15—-16). Odysseus’ glance at the bow is not that 
of an ignoble man who is out of his depths, but of a man who has the sharp 
eye necessary to hit his aim as well as the strength to string the bow. The 
regard of the connoisseur contrasts effectively with the sharp eye with 
which Odysseus eliminates the suitors. 

The mocking of Odysseus as someone “who gazes at bows, a 
clandestine expert” may be echoed ironically later when another compound 
form of the «Aen/«kAon-stem is used, again in conjunction with a visual 
term: “Odysseus looked about his own house to see if any | man had stolen 
away alive, escaping the black destruction” (mdatnvev 5’ Odvosdc Kad’ EOv 
ddpov, et Tic Et”? Avdp@v | CwdOcg bxoKAOTEOITO, GAVOK@V KPa LEéAaIvaV, 
22.381-82). If we investigate this echo, then we could note that 
clandestinity is now ascribed to the suitors while Odysseus’ gaze at the 
bow has become the search for those who have survived its work. 


Admittedly, the echo is weak: the metaphor in éxixAomoc (“hiding one’s 
true intention”) 146 and bzoKAozeio#ar (“lurk in hiding”)147 is similar, but 
the resulting meanings are very different. But even without the echo, 
Odysseus’ searching glance after the killing of the suitors is noteworthy, as 
it circles back to his vigil discussed at the beginning of this section. Like in 
Book 18, Odysseus looks around in what has become “his own house” 
again. The gaze at the dormant suitors has metamorphosed into a search for 
whether there are any survivors among the corpses that now fill the house. 
The control that was implicit earlier in the eye directed at the sleeping 
suitors has been substantiated; Odysseus’ “thoughts” have been 
“accomplished”. The gaze expressing control thus frames the assaultive 
gaze exercised during the revenge. 

The controlling aspect of Odysseus’ gaze in 22.381—82 is thrown into 
relief by the use of the same verb in the preceding verse, here applied to 
Medon and Telemachus, whom Odysseus orders to wait outside while he 
does the work “he has to do” (6tté6 Ee ypy, 22.377): “They sat down both 
together beside the altar of mighty | Zeus, looking all about them, still 
thinking they would be murdered” (éCéo0nv 5’ Gpa to ye Aloc EydAov 
moti BoLov, | TavtooE TaATAivovtTEe, POVOV NOTLOEYHEVO ast, 22.379-80). 
Their fearful eyes resemble the look in the suitors’ eyes when the slaughter 
starts. After “throwing their glances every way all along the well-built 
walls” (1a&vtooe nantaivovtss évduNtOvVG moti Totyouc, 22.24) and failing 
to find weapons upon Odysseus’ self-revelation, “the green fear took hold 
of all of them | and each man looked about him for a way to escape sheer 
death” (fc @ato, todc 5’ &pa mavtac bnd yAWPOV Séoc Eide’ | NaatHVEV 5é 
EkaOTOG, Ony Mbyot aimbv SAEBpov, 22.42—43). The use of the same verb 
underscores the contrast: while Odysseus’ wandering eyes control the 
scene, the suitors search in a panic for means of defence or flight. 

The aggressive quality of viewing is most prominent in the last third of 
the Odyssey, but it also surfaces in the apologoi. Here, however, vision 
does not express Odysseus’ control and the subjection of his opponents, but 
rather casts him in various ways as the object of violence. At the beginning 
of the Polyphemus episode, another kind of gaze occurs, for it is the 
curiosity to see the Cyclops and to discover whether he will give him a 
guest-gift that prompts Odysseus not to comply with his companions’ wish 
to leave the cave quickly before its resident returns (9. 228-29). The cave, 
however, becomes a trap in which they are exposed to the physical 
superiority of the giant Polyphemus, who turns out to be no adherent to the 
conventions of hospitality. Intrigued by the pun on metis, scholars have 
concentrated on how Odysseus outwits the Cyclops by presenting himself 


as outis.148 For my argument, the blinding of Polyphemus is more relevant. 
Deprived of his eyesight, Polyphemus is unable to lay hands on the men. 

That his blindness permits Odysseus and the remaining comrades to 
escape the fate of those already devoured is highlighted when Polyphemus 
addresses the ram which, against his habit, is the last to leave the cave: “... 
Perhaps you are grieving | for your master’s eye, which a bad man with his 
wicked companions | put out ...” (... 7 ob y’ GvaKtos | dPOaALOV TOBEEIC; 
TOV Avnp KaKds éFakdwos | obv Avypoio’ Etépotot ..., 9.452—54).149 The 
tardiness of the ram is indeed linked to the blinding, albeit differently from 
what the Cyclops suspects. It is not grief, but the weight of the “man who 
put out the eye” that slows down the ram, something the blind Polyphemus 
cannot notice. Later, when Odysseus taunts Polyphemus from his ship, the 
Cyclops hurls stones after him which, however, thrown without eyesight, 
fail to hit their target. Book 9 presents Odysseus not as the subject of a look 
of aggression, but as its object. Only the blinding of the Cyclops allows 
Odysseus the escape from his cave. The loss of control effected by 
Polyphemus’ loss of his eye highlights ex negativo the empowering aspect 
of the gaze. 

The semantics of viewing as an act of control or as part of an assault is 
played out in a different way in the Scylla episode.150 Scholars have been 
struck by Odysseus’ attempt to attack the monster. Ignoring Circe’s 
warning that “she is no mortal thing but a mischief immortal, dangerous, | 
difficult and bloodthirsty, and there is no fighting against her, | nor any 
defence’ (1) 5é Tot od Ovyth, GAA’? GOGvatov KaKOov éoTl, | dEwdv 7’ 
apyargov te Kai Gyplov OvdE LAYNTOV’ | ODdE TI ~oT”’ GAKT ODYEELV 
KGpPTIoTOV Gz’ avtic, 12.118—20), Odysseus puts on his armour and takes 
two spears. This, however, is of no help, as Circe predicted; Scylla snatches 
away six men. Formulae used in Jliadic arming scenes reinforce the 
incommensurability of the Odyssey’s adventures with heroic combat in the 
Iliad and underline Odysseus’ helplessness.1s1 For my reading, it is 
noteworthy that Odysseus first fails to catch a glimpse of Scylla. Clad in 
full armour he goes to the prow and climbs the foredeck (12.230-33): 


... EvOev yap pv sdéyunv TpOta oavetobar 
XKvAAHV TETpaiTV, 1] WoL PEPE TH’ ETApOLoL. 
ovdé 2y GOpijoat Svvaunv’ Exapov O€ Lot Goos 
NAVIN TAATALVOVTL TPOS NEPOELOé. TETPIVV. 


... for I expected Scylla of the rocks to appear first 
from that direction, she who brought pain to my companions. 
I could not make her out anywhere, and my eyes grew weary 


from looking everywhere on the misty face of the sea rock. 


Odysseus sees Scylla only when she has already snapped up the six men, 
“screaming | and reaching out their hands to me in this horrid encounter” 
(kekAnyovtas, | xEipac soi Opéyovtac év aivi Sniotiyti, 12.256—57). 
“That”, he adds, “was the most pitiful scene that these eyes have looked on 
| in my sufferings as I explored the routes over the water” (oiktiotov 6y 
Ksivo gyL0I0’ iSov dpOaAnoiot | TavtMV, boo” ELWOyNOa MOpOvS GAG 
écepssivav, 12.258—-59). The horrid threat of Scylla is underscored not only 
by the ineffectuality of heroic armour and courage, but also by the fact that 
she is not seen until she has already attacked. A foe unseen cannot be 
fought. Paradoxically, the temporary invisibility of the adversary 
contributes to the qualification of the scene as the most “pitiful that these 
eyes have looked on”. While Odysseus subdues Polyphemus by depriving 
him of his eyesight, his helplessness in facing Scylla is highlighted by her 
withdrawal from eyes that could fix and control her. Odysseus is not 
blinded by Scylla, but her invisibility before the attack puts Odysseus in a 
situation of disorientation not dissimilar to the one he inflicted upon 
Polyphemus. 

A simile lends weight to Scylla’s nabbing of six companions (12.251— 
55): 


ac 6’ bt’ Exi TPOBOA® GAtEdc mEpiyjKst PaBS@ 
iy8bot ToIc OAiyotol SAOV Kata Eidata BPOAA@V 
é¢ MOVTOV Tpoinot Bods Képacs aypadAoto, 
aomaipovta 6’ éxeita AaBav Eppiys Odpace, 
Qc of y’ domaipovtses GEipovto mpoti TéETPAGC. 


And as a fisherman with a very long rod, on a jutting 

rock, will cast his treacherous bait for the little fishes, 

and sinks the horn of a field-ranging ox into the water, 

then hauls them up and throws them on the dry land, gasping 

and struggling, so they gasped and struggled as they were hoisted 
up the cliff. 


This simile can be read as an elaboration of the much briefer comparison of 
the Laestrygones throwing stones at Odysseus and his men with men 
spearing fish (10.124).152 The only other extended fishing simile in the 
Odyssey occurs in 22.383—89, right after Odysseus’ search for the hiding 
suitors as discussed above: 


Tove dé (SEV LOAG TévTas Ev AiLatL Kai KOViNOL 


NENTEOTAG NOAAOUG, Ws T’ iyOdac, Otc 8’ GAtTEs 
KOIAov &¢ aiylaAdov TOAtTs ExtooOe BarAdoons 
dtuktb@ ECEPVOaV TOAVOMH: Ot SE TE MAVTEG 
KbLA0’ GAdc TOBEovTEs Exi WapLcdPotol KEyDVTAL 
TOV Lev T’ NéAtoc OaéPav éEEireto OvpLdv 

@c TOT’ Cpa LvnotipEs én’ GAAAOLOL KEYDVTO. 


He saw them, one and all in their numbers, lying fallen 

in their blood and in the dust, like fish whom the fishermen 
have taken in their net with many holes, and dragged out 
onto the hollow beach from the gray sea, and all of them 
lie piled on the sand, needing the restless salt water; 

but Helios, the shining sun, bakes the life out of them. 

Like these, the suitors now were lying piled on each other. 


There are no pointed echoes and while the first simile features a single 
fisherman harpooning, the fish in the second have been caught by several 
fishermen with the help of a net. The kinds of similarities between the 
similes and their contexts are also different: in Book 12, the primary point 
of comparison is the desperate struggle of fish and men (12.254: 
aonoipovta — 12.255: domaipovtes); in Book 22, image and context are 
aligned by “all” (22.383: mavtac — 22.386: mévtéc), and by “being piled up” 
(22.387: Kéyvovtat — 22.389: Kéyvvto). And yet, the fact that these are the 
only two extended fishing similes in the Odyssey may justify a comparison 
that would highlight the changed situation: Odysseus, who first has to 
witness his men being harpooned like fish, finally finds himself 
metaphorically in the role of a fisherman. The prominent function of seeing 
in both contexts is also reflected in the similes. The little fish are lured by 
baits just as the companions are snatched away by a force they do not see. 
The second simile explicitly illustrates Odysseus’ gaze. As Bakker notes, 
“Helios kills the fish by shining, that is, gazing at them.” 153 

Viewing as an act of aggression and control is exemplified most clearly 
in the revenge on the suitors, but, as we have just seen, it also surfaces in 
Odysseus’ earlier adventures. While some episodes, notably the passing of 
the Sirens, foreground other senses, in the encounters with Polyphemus and 
Scylla the notion of (not) seeing significantly enriches the presentation of 
Odysseus’ trials. Before Odysseus can follow up on his own gaze with acts 
of violence, he has to break the control exerted by the eye of a giant and 
experience the impossibility of fighting an adversary withdrawing from 
sight. 

The gaze thus contributes to the dynamics between active and passive 
heroism in the Odyssey explored by Cook.154 Cook argues that in archaic 


Greek poetry heroism is not confined to inflicting pain upon others, but 
also embraces the ability to endure pain oneself. While the Jliad 
emphasizes the stance of the active hero, the Odyssey’s hero combines both 
aspects. When Odysseus is the victim of the assaultive gaze, his passive 
heroism comes to the fore. Subjecting the suitors to his own gaze, 
Odysseus becomes an active hero. Of course, the boast of his true identity 
before Polyphemus as well as his blinding show Odysseus as an active 
hero, just as his endurance continues to be tested on Ithaca. That being said, 
the inversion of the assaultive gaze sketched here highlights the larger 
trajectory of the Odyssey. While the gaze in the apologoi underscores 
Odysseus’ exposure to forces beyond his control, his own gaze during the 
revenge marks his return to full agency. 155 


lilThe Gaze beyond literature 


In this chapter, I make a case for the narrative significance of the gaze in 
the Odyssey. Homer uses the link between gazing and desire to reinforce 
the drive of nostos. The experience of gazing at beautiful women fails to 
instill desire in Odysseus; instead, in a notable inversion generated by the 
formulaic diction for nostos, Odysseus desires to “see the day of his 
homecoming”. Ironically, when he actually returns, the visual imagery of 
nostos does not pan out. Other than the desiring eye, Homer capitalizes on 
the gaze as carrier of aggression and control. In some of the adventures of 
the apologoi, the presentation of the gaze underlines that Odysseus is the 
object of assaults. Then on Ithaca, he himself marshals a stare that 
expresses control and conveys aggression. In the stringing of the bow, 
crucial to his revenge, Odysseus’ gaze turns into an actual assault. The 
engagement with vision thus highlights the shift from passive to active 
heroism in the course of the Odyssey’s plot. 

To close this chapter, I would like to take a brief look at pottery.156 As 
scanty as it is, our record of early vase-painting suggests that the Odyssey’s 
deployment of the gaze is more than a literary strategy and mirrors a 
broader investment with vision in the archaic age. The eye is an 
iconographic motif that is widespread.157 The black-figured eye-cups from 
Attica and Chalcis immediately spring to mind (Fig. 2.1).158 Featuring two 
eyes beside the handles on one side, these cups become masks for whoever 
lifts them. While the majority of eye-cups stem from the last third of the 
6th century, other vessels featuring eyes are closer to what may have been 


the time in which the Odyssey was composed. Eyes are found on jugs, 
bowls and amphorai from the 7th century BCE across Greece, from Attica 
to Boeotia and Rhodes.159 The great pupils on the reverse side of Attic 
olpai, well known from works of the Amasis painter, also seem to originate 
in the third quarter of the 7th century (Fig. 2.2).160 Whatever the function 
of depictions of eyes on archaic vases is, — whether, for example, they serve 
apotropaic purposes or anthropomorphise the vesselsie1 — they parallel the 
fascination with vision that we have found in the Odyssey. At the same 
time, the pictorial engagement with vision is further charged: since we 
perceive pictures by sight, representations of eyes are potentially 
reflexive. 162 

While it is difficult to find in early vase-painting motifs that express the 
link between desire and vision with which the Odyssey plays, the 
aggressive dimension of the gaze looms large. Most incisively, Medusa 
embodies the assaultive gaze: whoever looks at her stare is transformed 
into stone. From the beginnings of Greek art, the gorgoneion is a fixture. 
While exacerbating the force of the gaze, the motif of Medusa’s head gains 
an ironic twist from the en face presentation. Unlike most other figures on 
vases, Medusa gazes at the beholder, but instead of the beholder, she 
herself is fixed, if not in stone, then in clay. Rainer Mack argued that the 
viewer thus re-enacts the victory of Perseus over Medusa: through the 
power of representation, the objectifying view of Medusa is turned upon 
herself.i63. This inversion notwithstanding, the prominence of the 
gorgoneion in early vase-painting illustrates a vivid concern with gaze and 
aggression. 

What is more, one of the episodes discussed in this essay seems to be 
the earliest Odyssean motif in our record of vase-painting. As we have 
seen, the blinding of Polyphemus demonstrates the power of the gaze via 
negationis. Only by depriving the Cyclops of his eye-sight can Odysseus 
evade his control. It has recently been doubted that the archaic vases which 
show men ramming a spear into the eye of a giant actually represent the 
Polyphemus episode.164 The fluidity of oral traditions and the loss of most 
of them to us certainly dictate a caveat, and yet the reasons adduced to 
exclude a representation of Polyphemus are far from conclusive. 
Deviations from the Homeric account in the number of attackers and the 
object used for the blinding surely do not warrant the assumption that 
another story is depicted. At the same time, a detail in some of the 
paintings seems to corroborate a reference to the Odyssey. A vessel held by 
the giant indicates his inebriation, an element that is not found in any of the 
non-Homeric tales of blinded ogres. 165 


Our scanty record makes it impossible to assert with certainty that the 
blinding of Polyphemus actually was the earliest Homeric motif in vase- 
painting. What can be stated with confidence though is the popularity of the 
motif. Our evidence spans a vast area, including Eleusis (amphora), Argos 
(Aristhonotos krater), Etruria (Getty Museum pithos) and Samos (dagger). 
The arguably earliest vase further suggests that the topic of vision was one 
of the reasons that made the blinding of Polyphemus such an attractive 
motif.iss The Proto-Attic Eleusis amphora pairs the blinding of 
Polyphemus on its neck with the pursuit of Perseus by the Gorgons on the 
belly (Fig. 2.3).167 Both scenes feature an encounter of man with monster, 
albeit inversely: while three men attack Polyphemus, Perseus is pursued by 
two Gorgons, with the third one already dead. Strikingly, both motifs 
revolve around vision: where Odysseus and his comrades ram the spear 
into the open eye of Polyphemus, the Gorgons threaten to petrify their 
viewers with their gaze. The petrifying look of the Gorgons therefore at 
once corresponds and contrasts with the blinding of Polyphemus: whereas 
the one scene magnifies the power of the eye, the other reveals its 
vulnerability. 

This meditation on vision can be interpreted along different lines. 
Taking his cue from the use of the amphora as a coffin for a boy, Robin 
Osborne considers vision as a metaphor for life: “The whole vase is a 
construal of death, a discussion of the nature of death as sensory 
deprivation. Death comes when the visual world closes in on you when you 
yourself are to be seen in a pot. To die is to enter Hades, and to enter Hades 
is, by the very name, to become unseeing and unseen.” 16s Approaching the 
Eleusis amphora from a different angle, I propose that the depictions of 
Polyphemus and the Gorgons furnish a reflection on pictorial seeing. 169 
The eyes of the Gorgons meet the eyes of the viewer and invite him to 
relate the gaze depicted on the vase to his gaze at the vase. More 
specifically, the en face depiction of the Gorgons highlights that the 
beholder is immune to their visual threat. This underscores the “as-if” of 
pictorial seeing. The safety of regarding a picture is also thrown into relief 
by the scene on the neck. Polyphemus loses the very organ by which the 
beholder perceives his representation. 

What matters to my argument here is that the juxtaposition with the 
stare of the Gorgons draws our attention to the reflection on vision inherent 
in the blinding of Polyphemus. Not only in the Odyssey, but also in early 
vase-painting, Odysseus’ encounter with Polyphemus is used to reflect on 
the eye and its power. In this context, a black-figured Pseudo-Chalcidian 
amphora dating from the last third of the 6t century BCE is worth 


mentioning. Here, we do not in fact see the eye of Polyphemus, occluded as 
it is by the stake that the Greeks ram into it. The invisibility of the eye 
makes Polyphemus’ blinding tangible for the viewers: the Cyclops’ loss of 
(active) sight is iconographically expressed through the viewers’ loss of 
(passive) sight; the represented act of blinding is at once paralleled by and 
mediated through the representational occlusion of the organ for seeing. As 
if to underscore the point, the neck of the amphora features a Silen’s mask 
with two large eyes staring frontally out at the viewer. Such masks recur on 
Chalcidian vases, adding a Dionysian theme.170 On the vase under 
discussion, the Silen’s mask takes on an additional significance: the 
prominent eyes reinforce the focus on vision in the Polyphemus motif. 

The gaze has lately attracted much attention in the field of Classics.171 
Greco-Roman antiquity was, it appears, highly invested in vision. Most 
scholarly work has concentrated on the Hellenistic and Imperial periods. 
Their penetrating reflections and subtle games with text and image richly 
reward our interpretative efforts. My reading of the narrative use of the 
gaze in the Odyssey and the brief consideration of early vase-painting 
suggest that the archaic age too was deeply concerned with vision. While 
Homer deploys the gaze of his characters to endow individual scenes with 
depth and to reinforce the trajectory of his plot, painters cash in on the 
reflexive potential of the eye for visual art. The sophisticated treatment of 
vision in authors like Philostratus, Lucian and Achilles Statius is embedded 
in a long tradition that has its roots in Homer. 
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Introduction: Blindness and Literature 


In his essay “The Rhetoric of Blindness: Jacques Derrida’s Reading of 
Rousseau’’172 in the volume Blindness and Insight, Paul de Man takes as his 
starting point an observation on the literary criticism of his time, arguing 
that insight into the nature of literary language is always gained by means 
of a contradictory process which results in a gap between statement and 
meaning, thus showing critics to be “in the grip of a peculiar blindness”.173 
Understanding literary criticism as a form of active reading, de Man 
presumes a connection between this phenomenon and the act of writing 
itself and thus investigates the characteristic aspect of literary language 
causing this blindness. Taking the example of Derrida’s interpretation in 
“De la Grammatologie’174 of Rousseau’s “Essais sur l’Origine des 
Langues”,175 he calls blindness a “necessary correlative” of literary texts, 
their figural or fictional mode. 

In examining blindness as a literary motif in modern Western 
literature,i76 a link between blindness and writing and fiction can be found 
in many texts. In one of Henry Green’s early novels, Blindness (1926), 
young John Haye is suddenly blinded in an accident and thus finds his 
plans to become a writer hindered. The protagonist of the novel Die 
Blendung (1936) by Elias Canetti, Peter Kien, is a sinologist and collector 
of books, living in an enormous library and constructing another virtual 


library in his head, a “Kopfbibliothek”. The protagonist of Ingeborg 
Bachmann’s short story “Ihr gliicklichen Augen” (Simultan, 1972), 
Miranda, perceives her extreme short-sightedness as a refusal of reality and 
a protection of her inner world. Searching for an “Aesthetics of Blindness”, 
David Feeney is certainly right in carefully distinguishing between a 
sighted artist’s imagination of blindness and the aesthetic experiences of 
blind people.i77 The interpretation of blindness in Western culture is 
ocularcentric and thus ambiguous, depending on its social and historical 
context.178 

As for ancient Greek culture, blindness has been analysed within the 
dialectic of light and darkness by the blind researcher Eleftheria A. 
Bernidaki-Aldous. She first discusses the importance of “light” (ac, 
“sunlight, eyesight”) in Greek culture, denoting it as a “culture of light’, 179 
since the term @@c is synonymous with “life” and “public (honor)”.1s0 She 
explores the consequential negative attitude towards blindness which is 
associated with physical helplessness, moral ignorance, and punishment. 
She then discusses variations in social responses to blindness within 
Sophoclean drama, in particular in Oedipus at Colonus, which she views as 
a microcosm of Greek society.is1 Frangoise Létoublon, in the article “To 
See or Not to See. Blindness in Ancient Greek Myths”, to which this paper 
owes much, has pointed out that the main Greek word for “blind”, to@Adc, 
is a hapax in Homer, used only in /liad 6.139182 to describe the blinding of 
Lycurgus. However, several blind persons appear among the male 
characters, with other idioms being used to describe blinding and blindness 
in these instances.183 In the Odyssey, the motif of blindness even seems to 
represent an “Ariadne’s thread” through the poem’s narrative structure; the 
blind singer Demodocus plays a pivotal role in the narrative, the blinding of 
the Cyclops Polyphemus is described at great length, and blindness in the 
sense of “not seeing” is linked in a correlative way with the epic’s leitmotif 
of recognition. Moreover, Demodocus appears immediately before an 
important caesura in the poem’s narrative structure, the beginning of the 
hero’s long narration of his adventures, with the blinding of Polyphemus 
related shortly thereafter. The aim of this paper is to analyse the linguistic 
quality and the narrotological function of three facets of this literary motif 
of the Odyssey: the destruction of the eye in the blinding of Polyphemus 
(1); visual perception disturbed by emotional excess when Penelope is 
blinded by tears (2.1) and the suitors and Odysseus’ companions are 
blinded by bPpic or atacPaAiot (2.2); and blindness and the Muses in 
regard to the blind singer Demodocus (3). 


The Deconstruction of the Eye: The Blinding of 
Polyphemus 


Given that the word K0kAwy literally means “round-eyed”, there is no clear 
evidence in Homer that the whole tribe of the Cyclopes had only a single 
eye like Polyphemus. On the other hand, Hesiod’s Theogony insists on a 
version of the myth where all Cyclopes have a single eye (Theog. 142-5, 
Rzach, A. ed.): 


ot 5x TOL TH Lev GAAO. Ogoic évadiyKio1 Houv, 

Lodvos 5’ OMPAALOG LEGOM EVEKELTO LETONO. 
[Kbxawnec 5’ Svop’ Hoav éxdvvpov, obveK’ dpa cPéov 
KUKAOTEPT|S OMOAALLOG EEIc EVEKELTO LETHON. | 


These were like the gods in other regards, 

but only one eye was set in the middle of their foreheads; 
and they were called Cyclopes (Circle-eyed) by name, since 
a circle-shaped eye was set in their foreheads. 184 


The characteristic physiognomy of the Cyclopes is explicitly mentioned 
and repeated as part of the aetiology of their name (143, podvoc ... 
OMPaALGc; 145, OMBAALOG géEtc).185 In the Odyssey however the fact that 
Polyphemus is one-eyed is merely implied. In the assembly of the gods in 
Book 1, Zeus refers to Odysseus’ blinding of Polyphemus’ single eye as the 
reason for the wrath of Poseidon (Od. 1.68—-70; 69, dv odM0aApod 
GAd@oEv).186 The singular form of o@@aApdc occurs also in Book 9 as the 
only linguistic mark of Polyphemus’ one-eyedness; it is used in Odysseus’ 
plotting before the blinding, within his description of the blinding, and in 
the following reported speech (his own and the monster’s).187 

Even more drastic is the presentation of the blinding scene, focusing on 
the single eye as if being blinded were its very function (Od. 9.38297, 
Allen, T. W. ed.): 


Ol [EV LOYAOV EAOVTEG EAdivoV, O&dv én’ GKpa, 
OMPAAUa Evépetoav’ Ey@ 5’ EpdmEpOEv EpEtoOsic 
diveov, Wc STE Tig TEUAG Sdpv vijiov avinp 

[385] tpvméva, ot dé tT’ EvepSEv DVOCCEIOvOW iWavTt 
GydpEevor ExdtepOs, TO dé THéyEt EupEvsc aist- 
Gc tod év OPOGAUG mvpujKEa WOYAOV EAOVTEG 
dwéousv, Tov 5’ aia mepippes Oeppov édvta. 
mova. 5é 01 BAEPaP’ Ggi Kai O~pbac Edosv ddTL} 


[390] yAnvns Kalonévyc o~apaysdvto 5é ot vpi PiCat. 
ac 6’ St’ vip YOAKEds TEAEKDV LLEYAV NE OKETAPVOV 
elv Boatt yoype Party peyaAa idyovta 
PUpLdoowv: TO yap adtE cIdYpov ye KpEtOG goTiv’ 
c tod oil’? OMPaANOs EAaivéw TEPi LOYAO. 

[395] opepdargov O€ Ley’ OpwéEv, mEpi 0’ faye méTPN, 
Husic 6é Seioavtss AmecobuUE8’. adTEP O LOYAOV 
éCépvo’ OMVaALOTO TEMuppLEvOV CiLATL TOAAD. 


They took the stake of olivewood, sharp at the point, 

and thrust it into his eye, while I, throwing my weight upon it from above, 
whirled it round, as a man bores a ship’s timber 

with a drill, while those below keep it spinning with the strap, 

which they lay hold of by either end, and the drill runs unceasingly. 
Even so we took the fiery-pointed stake and whirled it around in his eye, 
and the blood flowed round it, all hot as it was. 

His eyelids above and below and his brows were all singed by the flame 
from the burning eyeball, and its roots crackled in the fire. 

And as when a smith dips a great axe or an adze 

in cold water to temper it and it makes a great hissing 

— for from this comes the strength of iron — 

so did his eye hiss round the stake of olivewood. 

Terribly then did he cry aloud, and the rock rang around; 

and we, seized with terror, shrank back, while he wrenched 

from his eye the stake, all befouled with blood. iss 


The act of blinding combines two movements, the pressing of the stake of 
olive wood into, and the turning of it within, the single eye, jobs initially 
distributed between Odysseus and his companions (9.382-84), then 
executed together (387-88). It is illustrated with the image of drilling (384, 
tpvm@; cf. 385, tpvaav@, a Homeric hapax) taken from the craft of 
shipbuilding (384-86). The simile emphasises the technical aspect of the 
action as well as its spinning motion (384, diveov; 388, divéopEVv), 
corresponding to the eponymous circular shape of the monster’s eye. 

The following destruction of the eye is described in every detail. Blood 
is flowing around the hot, turning stake, then the damp of the burning pupil 
(390, yAnvns Kalopévys) singes the eyelashes/eyelids (389, BAépap’) and 
the eyebrows (Oopvac). Finally, the roots of the eye, or the optic nerve, 
(390, picat)is9 crackle (s@apayetvto).190 The hissing noise of the burning 
eye (394, off’) evokes another technical simile, this one inspired by the art 
of forging (391, &vnp yoAKevc): the “crying” of hot iron immersed in water 
(391-92, méXAekvv péyav Hé oKémapvov |... pweydAa idéyovta).191 The 


terrible, loud lamentations of the wounded monster (395, ouwepdaAgov o& 
uséy’ @uwéev) and their echo in the rocks (epi 5’ iaye métpy) extend the 
“soundtrack” of the narration. The description of Polyphemus then pulling 
the bloody stake out of his eye allows the recipients’ imagination a 
lingering vision of its remains. 

The description of the blinding gives an early account of the anatomical 
structure of the eye192 progressing from the outside to the inside (BAéqapa/ 
OMpvEs, YANN, piCat), a description which draws together vocabulary of the 
elements of the eye during the process of its destruction. The almost- 
medical, dissection-like approach in the description is reinforced not only 
by the fact that Polyphemus’ physical deformity warrants one single eye as 
the object of investigation, but also by the technical similes. A medical 
vocabulary can be found in the comments of the other Cyclopes who, upon 
Polyphemus’ cries for help, tell him that if nobody has wounded him, his 
suffering must be a malady sent by Zeus, one that therefore cannot be 
evaded, and that he had better pray to Poseidon (411, vododv y’ ot mac éott 
Avos peyaAov GAéao8at).193 This vocabulary is then taken up by Odysseus’ 
mocking prophecy that not even Poseidon will be able to cure Polyphemus’ 
eye (525, ac ovK OPOGALOV y’ inoETat 00d’ EvooiyO@v). 

The passage on the blinding of Polyphemus with the glowing pike 
employing two technical similes shows astonishing parallels with fr. 84 of 
Empedocles (31 B84 DK Arist. Sens. 2 p. 437b23) on the “rays” of the eye 
(fr. 84.6, dKtivEooL):194 


ac 6’ STE TIg TPAOSOV VOEMV OTAicCaTO AYVOV 
yeluepinv 616 voKta, Topdc osAac aiBopévoto, 
YS TAVTOIMOV GVELOV AGLLTTH pac &Lopyous, 
ott’ davénov pév avedpia StaoKtdvaoww GévTOV, 
[5] pac 8’ Ew SiaOpdiokov, Soov tavadtepov Tev, 
AGUMESKEV KATO BHAOV ATEIPEOLV EKTiVECOL’ 
@c dé TOT’ Ev uvtyEW EEpypévov wybytov TDP 
Aentijioiv (t’) OBdvytow AoyaCeto KOKAOTA KObpHy, 
(at) yodvntow Siavta tetpyato Veoneciniotw: 
[10] at 0’ Hdatoc pév BEvO0c anéoTEYOV ApLMIVaEVTOG, 
nodp 8’ &Ew Sileckov, Scov tavadtEpov TEV. 


As when someone planning a journey prepared a lamp, 
the gleam of blazing fire through the wintry night, 

and fastened line screens against all kinds of breezes, 
which scatter the wind of the blowing breezes 

but the light leapt outwards, as much of it as was finer, 
and shone with its tireless beams across the threshold; 


in this way [Aphrodite] gave birth to the rounded pupil, 
primeval fire crowed in the membranes and in the fine linens. 
And they covered over the depths of the circumfluent water 
and sent forth fire, as much of it as was finer.195 


Although the contents are completely opposite — while the blinding scene 
in Od. 9 describes the destruction of an eye, Empedocles refers here to the 
genesis of the eye in former times (fr. 84.7, t6t’) and to its function — both 
passages are early documents of the Greeks’ interest in the eye’s structure, 
focusing closely on its anatomical elements. Empedocles is inspired by the 
epics in meter and language, and the account of the eye’s structure is 
introduced here with a technical simile of the preparing of a storm lamp 
before a walk in a winter night (fr. 84.1-6).196 The lamp, protecting the 
flame against the wind whilst letting the rays of light pass through, serves 
as an image to explain the eye’s construction, in which fire is “hiding” (8, 
AoyaCeto) in the pupil, enclosed by “membranes” (7, uyvtiyétv) under “thin 
garments” (8, Aentijtow ... o8dvniotv). An idiomatic hint to the blinding 
scene in Od. 9 may be supposed in the poetical expression for the shape of 
the pupil, which is called a “round-eyed girl” (8, KOKA@aa Kovpyy).197 The 
next line seems to develop the association with the Cyclops scene: the 
membranes and thin garments are “dispersed straight away” (8, diavta 
tetpnato) by “marvellous canals” (8, yodvntow ... DeonEointoww), phrasing 
that may evoke the act of blinding, underlined by the image of drilling (Od. 
9.384—86). The two elements of the eye are fire, hiding within the pupil (fr. 
84.7; 11, mdp), and water, flowing around the pupil (10, bédatoc ... 
G@upiwaévtoc, cf. Od. 9.388, mepippes, of the blood flowing around the 
pike). Separated by the canals or funnels, they are identical to those 
elements whose violent encounter in Polyphemus’ eye leads, in the passage 
of the Odyssey, to the impressive second simile (9.390-93; 390, mupi; 393, 
béatt). While the deconstructive act of blinding in the Odyssey explores the 
eye’s structure, fr. 84 of Empedocles, perhaps echoing the Odyssey passage, 
develops these ideas further by studying the eye’s function in terms of the 
process of visual perception. The affinity between the passages 
nevertheless highlights the analytical and scientific approach to the eye in 
the Homeric account of the blinding of Polyphemus. 198 

Following the blinding scene, the perspective becomes somewhat more 
removed, showing Polyphemus deprived of his eyes and so having to rely 
on the “lower sense” 199 of touch (Od. 9.415—18): 


KobKAoy 5€ otevayov Te Kai Odivav OdbvyoLW, 
YEpot wnAG@d@v, AO LEV AiBov sie DvPdev, 


avtd0c 6’ sivi Obpyot KabEéCEto yEipEs TETAOOUGC, 
el TG Tov LET’ SEoot AGBot otsiyovta Obpale: 


But the Cyclops, groaning and toiling in anguish, 

groped with his hands and took away the stone from the door, 
and himself sat in the doorway with arms outstretched 

in the hope of catching anyone who tried to go out with the sheep. 


Various expressions are used to convey Polyphemus’ clumsy fumbling 
about (9.416, yepoi wnAagdwv — wnAa@dwv is a Homeric hapax; 417, yeipe 
metacoac; cf. 398, yepoiv dAbwv). The behaviour of the blinded monster 
inspires Odysseus to his second ruse, tricking his remaining sense by 
letting him touch the backs of sheep instead of Odysseus’ companions 
bound under them (441, émeuaieto). Polyphemus touches also the ram 
under which Odysseus himself is bound (446, émtacodpEvoc) noticing the 
disturbed order, since normally the ram is the first to come out of the cave, 
yet this time is the last. Stupid as he is however, he merely asks the ram for 
an explanation. Ironically, the same verb, émiwaigoOat, is used to describe 
Polyphemus touching the sheep as was already used when Odysseus 
reflected on his own sense of touch in the darkness of the cave when 
devising his initial plan to kill Polyphemus with a sword (302, ysip’ 
ETULOOGOMEVOG).200 

The spectacular quality of the passage, appealing to the pleasure of the 
sighted recipient in watching someone being blinded, is evidenced by the 
fact that it was depicted in an ancient theatrical context, possibly in the 
Odyssés of Cratinus and certainly in Euripides’ Cyclops.201 In the final 
scene of the satyr play, the scene of the Cyclops groping around is 
transformed into a dialogue of fifteen lines (Eur. Cyc. 675-90, Diggle, J. 
ed.): 


[675] [Kv.] oxaatetc. 6 8’ Odtic nod ‘ott; [Xo.] oddap0d, Koko. 


[Kv.] mpdc Dev, TepEedyao’ 7] pévovc’ Eow SdLOV; 

[680] [Xo.] odtot omni tv métpav énnrvya 
AaBdovtes éotyKaow. [Kv.] motépas Tis YEPdc; 

[Xo.] év d&1a cov. [Kv.] 20d; [Xo.] mpdc adth tH métpa. 
Eysic; [Kv.] kakdov ye mpdc KaKd: TO Kpaviov 
maioas Katéaya. [Xo]. kai os Stagevdyovot ys. 

[685] [Kv.] ob 175’ énei tH’ eimac; [Xo.] ot tabty Agyo. 
[Kv.] a7] yap; [Xo.] mepiayov, Keio, pbc TaptotEpa. 
[Kv.] ofpo1 yeAOpor Keptopeité pw’ Ev KaKoic. 

[Xo.] GAM’ obkét’, GAAG MPd0OEV OdTOc EoTI GOD. 


[Kv.] © nayKdxKiots, nod mot’ ei; [08.] tTHAOD oOev 
[690] gvAakaior ppovpd odw’ Odvooéac tds. 


[cy] You mock me. But this Noman, where is he? [ch] Nowhere, Cyclops. 


Lesa 
[cy] Tell me, for heaven’s sake, have they fled or are they still in the house? 
[ch] They are standing here quietly under 


the overhand of the cliff. [cy] To my left or my right? 

[ch] To your right. [cy] Where? [ch] Right next to the cliff. 

Have you got them? [cy] Yes, got pain on top of pain! I’ve hit my head 
and broken it. [ch] And what’s more, they’ve given you the slip. 

[cy] Didn’t you say somewhere over here? [ch] No. I mean over here. 
[cy] And where is that? [ch] Turn round this way, to your left. 

[cy] Oh, you are mocking me, deceiving me in my troubles! 

[ch] I shall no more. He’s right in front of you. 

[cy] Knave, where in the world are you? [od] At some distance, 

where I can keep the person of Odysseus here safe from harm.202 


In reaction to the disoriented Cyclops’ questions concerning the local 
position of his enemies (Cyc/. 675, mod ‘ottv;; 681, motépac ths yEpdc;; 
682, n0d;; 685, ob TIS’: éxei THS’ cinac;; 686, nf yap;; 689, mod mot’ si;), 
the chorus of satyrs indicates every time that a new wrong direction is 
chosen. The actor’s movements would surely have complemented the 
comic impact of this scene, resembling the game of blind man’s buff or, in 
German, Blindekuh. The blinding of Polyphemus in Od. 9 therefore not 
only takes a close look at the eye’s destruction, but also gives a theatrically 
effective representation of the blinded creature’s behavioural anomalies. 


Blinded with Tears: Penelope 


In addition to the detailed description of the blinding of Polyphemus, the 
Odyssey’s attentiveness to the eye, its consistence, function, and 
dysfunction, can also be found in the motif of Penelope’s endless streams 
of tears that blur her vision, physically and metaphorically. In contrast to 
archaic poetry, for example fr. 13 W. of Archilochus,203 in the Homeric 
epics weeping is socially acceptable for both genders and expresses a wide 
range of emotions, grief, shame, yearning, and even joy.204 A prominent 
simile of the /liad compares the stream of tears of Agamemnon and 
likewise of Patroclus to a spring pouring forth dark water (//. 9.14-15, 
{otato d6aKpv YéWV Wc TE KPHVN LEAGVVOPOG, | T] TE KAT’ aiyiAImOS TETPNC 


dvowEpov yéEt VDoap ~ 16.3-4).205 In antiquity, continuous crying was said 
to cause physical blindness,206 and indeed in the Odyssey the tears of 
Penelope, the character most often weeping, seem to disturb her perception. 
In her reaction to the disguised stranger’s deceptive speech in which he 
claims to have met Odysseus on the island of Crete, Penelope sheds tears, 
making her skin run with liquid, metaphorically “melting” it. The metaphor 
t™keo0a1 connects the weeping with the following simile of thaw in the 
mountains in springtime, in which the verb is elaborately developed (Od. 
19.204—12): 


Tis 0’ Gp’ akovovbons péE SAKPLA, TIKETO 5& YPHs. 
[205] wc 6& YIOV KATATHKET’ EV AKPOAOAOLOLW SpEcow, 

fv v’ Edpoc xatétnéev, émiyv Zégupoc katayedn’ 

THKOLEVI|S 5’ Gpa Tic MoTALOt AANPovot PEOVTEG 

Oc Tic THKETO KAAG TapHia SaKpv yeovons, 

KAaovors é0v &vpa ZapypEvov. abtip Odvocetds 
[210] O8vpL LEV yodwouy Env EAEaIpE yovoaiKa, 

OMPaALOi 5’ Wc si Képa EoTAGAV HE GidNpoOsG 

atpéuac év BAs@apotow: d0Aq 6’ 6 ye SaKpva KEdOEv. 


And as she listened her tears flowed and her face melted. 

As the snow melts on the lofty mountains, 

the snow which the East Wind thaws when the West Wind has poured it down, 
and as it melts the streams of the rivers flow full: 

so her lovely cheeks melted as she wept 

and moumed for her husband, who even then was sitting by her side. And 
Odysseus 

in his heart had pity for his weeping wife, 

but his eyes stood fixed between his lids as though they were horn or iron, 

and with guile he hid his tears. 


Forms of tyk@ / KatatiKw appear three times in the figurative comparison 
to snow melted by the east and west wind, causing the streams to swell 
(Od. 19.204-8; 205, katatyKet’; 206, Katétnéev; 207, THKOLEVNGS); the verb 
is then repeated upon the narrative returning to Penelope’s state (208, 
TKeT0).207 The image not only illustrates Penelope’s streams of tears, but 
also conveys the idea of her snow-white skin being destroyed by them 
(204, tiketo ... ypmc; 208, ThKeto KaAG aapria).208 The long simile is 
followed by a brief remark concerning the paradoxical situation in which 
Penelope weeps for her husband although he is sitting by her side (209, 
KAalobons éov a&vdpa TapHpEvov).209 The liquid quality of her flood of 
tears is additionally highlighted through contrast with the material 


description of Odysseus’ eyes, “standing like horn2i0 or iron immovable 
between his eyelids” (211-12, d@0aAp0i 8’ we Ei KEpa EoTAcav Hé GidNpos 
| atpéwas év BAe@apotow) while he is cunningly hiding his tears. 

Beyond Odysseus’ transformation into an old beggar, Penelope’s blur 
of tears and her extreme emotions also seem to prevent recognition. Her 
temporary “blindness” is contrasted here with Eurycleia’s visual alertness; 
despite also being crying, the old nurse immediately perceives the striking 
resemblance between the stranger and Odysseus, before recognising the 
scar (Od. 19.380-81; 392; 467-68).211 The coincidence of Eurycleia’s 
seeing and Penelope’s not seeing, central to the epic’s narrative structure, is 
further emphasised by the supernatural explanation that Penelope “could 
not see, despite being face to face, nor remark, because Athena has turned 
her senses away” (19.476—79, 7 kai IInverdnetav éogdpaxev OpOaApoior 
[sc. Evpv«Aeta], | meppadéew e0éAov0a oirov moow évdov éovta. | 7 0’ 
ovt’? dOptoat dbvat’ avtin obte vorjoar | th yap AOnvain voov 
ETPATEV).212 

The emotional instability of Penelope that provokes her excessive 
crying and blocks her sight in Book 19 appears also in Book 23 (Od. 
23.88-95): 


1 5’ Emel siofAOev Kai baépBy Adivov ovddv, 
éCev’ Exert’ Odvorjos évavtin, év mvpoc avdyij, 
[90] toiyou tod étépov: 6 5’ Gpa mpc Kiova LLaKprV 

OO KdTH Opdwv, ToTISéypEvoc et Ti Lv EizoL 

ipbipn mapaxortic, émEi toev OPVAALOIOW. 

118’ &vew Srv Hoto, tagoc 5é 01 Htop ikavev: 

Gye 6’ GAAotTE Lév tv Ev@madias EoidEoKEV, 
[95] &AAotE 8’ dyvaouoKE KaKe ypot eipat’ éyovta. 


But when she had come in and passed over the stone threshold, 

she sat down opposite Odysseus in the light of the fire 

beside the further wall; but he was sitting by a tall pillar, 

looking down, and waiting to see whether his brave wife 

would say anything to him, when her eyes beheld him. 

But she sat long in silence, and amazement came upon her heart; 

and now with her eyes she would look full upon his face, 

and now again she would fail to know him with his wretched clothes upon his 
body. 


The situation seems to give the optimal conditions for a visual recognition, 
with Penelope seated opposite Odysseus (23.89, Odvotjoc évavtin) with 
sufficient illumination (év mupdc avyt)). Odysseus, his own eyes cast down 


(91, Kdtwm Opdwv), is waiting patiently for the results of her visual 
perception (92, émei dev O~PaALOtotW). But Penelope feels confusion (93, 
t&0c) for a long time, and sometimes “was gazing intently at his face with 
her power of sight, and sometimes not recognising him, due to his rags” 
(94-95, Owe 6’ GAAoTE HEV LW Evarnadincg éoideoKev, | GAAoTE 8’ 
aYVOGAOKE KAKU Ypoi eiwat’ Eyovta).213 

It is exactly this personal affective involvement that also prevents her 
from feeling aesthetic pleasure in the song of Phemios about the vootoc of 
the Achaeans (1.328-44). She starts weeping and asks him to choose 
another subject instead of his present song, which is painful to her 
personally (340-42, tavtnys 5’ anonave’ dordiic | Avypric, f Té Lot aisi évi 
oTNVEool OiAoV Kip | TEipEel, Exei pE WdALOTA KaBiKETO TéVOOCG GAaoTOV). 
Telemachus, on the other hand, argues from a more objective point of view 
in favour of the aesthetic pleasure (347, tépmew; cf. 337, OeAxtypia) that 
can be gained from this fashionable song (345-55). In his Rhetorics, 
Aristotle defines a certain distance as a condition of pity,214 which is the 
basis for aesthetic pleasure. Penelope’s tears and extreme emotions cloud 
her visual as well as her aesthetic perception. 


Blinded by UBpic or atao@8aAiai: the Suitors and 
Odysseus’ Companions 


While Penelope’s perception is limited by extreme love and grief, that of 
the suitors is disturbed by another excessive disposition, tBpic (at first Od. 
1.368; cf. 1.227: bBpiCovtec).215 The word is almost an idiomatic code for 
this group of characters since, out of the 31 total uses in Homer, it appears 
in the Odyssey 26 times, 19 of which refer to the suitors.216 The suitors’ 
BBptc is qualified as bzépBioc (“overweening”) or &Tdo0aA0c (“reckless’’), 
often as part of a participial construction forming an epithet (1.368; 4.321; 
16.410, brépBiov BBpw éyovtec; 4.627; 17.196, bBpw éyovtec; 16.418, 
bBpw éyov). Moreover, the suitors are characterised by the participle 
bmepyvopéovtss (“overbearing”) and the adjectival epithets bmep@iaAror 
(“overbearing, arrogant”), &yjvopss (“manly, arrogant”), &yavoi (“noble”) 
and dvaidtjc¢ (“shameless”).217 In this way, their transgressive attitude, 
marked idiomatically by the prefix bmep-, in overestimating their own value 
and underestimating the value of others is linked with their aristocratic 
origin. Their behaviour prompted by this attitude in Odysseus’ house is 
denoted as baspBaoin (“transgression”) and dtéo8aAa (“reckless plans/ 
actions”). Like Aegisthus’ behaviour, it can be described as “beyond fate” 


(vmép LOpov, cf. 1.34). But to the same degree, they fail to perceive their 
own limits and the increasing risk of their situation. The suitors’ impaired 
cognition has a visual aspect; like Penelope, they fail to recognise the 
disguised hero. Immediately before there are slain, Athena transforms their 
mental blindness into an attack of madness that makes them see a visual 
foreshadowing of their murder (Od. 20.345—49): 


“Qc ato TnAéuayoc pvnotiipot 6é TaArac ASHvy 
d&oPeotov yéAo Hpos, napémAayEev 5é vOnpa. 

ot 8’ Hd yvaOnoio1 yeAdov GAAOTpioLOL, 
aiopdpvKta dé 51) Kpéa HoB1ov: dooce 5’ Gpa oMéwv 
dakpvogw aipmAavto, yoov 6’ wtsto BvpLdc. 


So spoke Telemachus, but among the suitors Pallas Athene 

aroused unquenchable laughter, and turned their wits away. 

And now they laughed with lips that seemed not theirs, 

and all bedabbled with blood was the meat they ate, and their eyes 

were filled with tears, and in their own minds they seemed to be wailing. 


When Athena has clouded the suitors’ perception (20.346, von), their 
jaws suddenly get out of control as they literally “[laugh] with strange 
jaws” (347, yva0poio1 yeAW@v GAAOTpiotoww) and they “ate meat seemingly 
defiled with blood, their eyes filled with tears, and they had a presentiment 
of crying” (348-49, aipopdopuxta dé 51) Kpéa THo8tov’ Goose 8’ Gpa OME | 
dSakpvogw TipaAavto, yoov 5’ wieto OvuL6c). It is not clear if the suitors can 
see the transformation of the meat,21s but the context, a description of their 
confused perception focusing on their faces, their strange jaws and their 
eyes blurred with tears, suggests that it could be part of their hallucinations. 
The seer Theoclymenus thereupon has a vision of the suitors’ approaching 
death.219 

Blindness in the sense of ignorance of moral limits and vice is also seen 
in the “recklessness” (Od. 1.7, dtacOario, cf. the certainly loaded 
translation of Murray: “blind folly”) of Odysseus’ companions, introduced 
at the very beginning of the epic in regard to them eating the cattle of 
Helios as the self-inflicted reason for their ruin (Od. 1.6—9): 


GAN’ 0085’ Gc ETAPOUDS EPPLGATO, ispLEvdc TEP" 
avtTOv yap omEetépyow atac8arinow dAovto, 
vyjn101, ot Kata Bods "YmEpiovos Herioto 
HoPlov: adtap 6 Toiow G@EiAEto VOoTILOV NLA. 


Yet even so he did not save his comrades, for all his desire, 
for through their own blind folly they perished 


— fools, who devoured the cattle of Helios Hyperion; 
whereupon he took from them the day of their returning. 


On the island of Helios, they eat the cattle of the Sun God despite 
Odysseus’ orders (12.339-65). For the disaster resulting of this crime (uéya 
épyov), Odysseus uses the term &tn (12.372; 370-73): 


oinwagcac 6é Pgoiot pet’ ABavatotot yeyOvevv" 

« Zed matEp HS’ GAAOt pdKapss DEoi aiév sdvtEc, 
7 Le LOA’ gic &tnv Kojouate vnAsi Bava, 

oi 8’ Etapor péya Epyov Euntioavto pévovtsc. » 


and I groaned and cried aloud to the immortal gods: 

“Father Zeus and you other blessed gods that are forever, 

certainly it was for my ruin that you lulled me in pitiless sleep, 

while my comrades remaining behind contrived this monstrous deed.” 


&tn can mean both “mental blindness, folly” and “ruin, disaster’’.220 It can 
be brought about by Bptc.221 There is an overlap in meanings between Gt 
and the noun atao8aAio1, which are however not synonymous, with 
atac8adiat being more condemnatory.222 In Homer, the most common 
sense is not the presumably prior, “objective” one of “ruin”, but the 
“subjective” sense of “folly, blindness’’.223 Whilst in one passage, this 
subjective usage may even signify physical blindness (//. 16.805), it most 
often means a clouding of consciousness, a mental impairment, or an 
infatuation.224 Comparable to the vision of the suitors (Od. 20.345—49), the 
gods, alarmed by the angry Sun, show Odysseus’ companions a miraculous 
omen (Od. 12.394—96): 


toto 6’ avtu’ Exeita Veoi Tépaa TpOv~atvov' 
épmov pév pivot, Kpéa 6’ GU’ OBEAotoL LEWdKEL, 
ONTOAEG TE KAI MUG Bodv 5’ Wc yiyveto P@vi}. 


For my men the gods then at once showed forth portents. 
The hides crawled, the meat, both roast and raw, bellowed 
upon the spits, and there was a lowing as though of cattle. 


On the one hand, the supernatural happening is denoted as an omen 
perceivable to everyone, on the other, the gods have clearly sent this vision 
to be visibly and acoustically perceptible specifically to the suitors (12.394, 
toio. 6’ atti’ émeita OEeoi tépaa mpovoatvov). The omen is the 
consequence of their acts of wickedness, anticipated from the epic’s 
beginning (cf. 1.7, dtac8aAia1), signifying disaster (4@t) and announcing 


their impending death. Thus, bBpic and &ty do not only disturb perception, 
but also may induce a hallucinatory effect.225 

An example of this understanding of Gm as a blindness creating 
hallucinations is found in Sophocles’ Ajax when Athena is confounding 
Ajax’ eyesight. Athena explains to Odysseus that she has stopped Ajax’ 
plan to kill the Achaeans and made him kill the cattle instead by confusing 
his visual perception (Soph. Aias 51-52, dvo@dpovs én’ Supaow | yvOuas 
BoAotoa) and inducing madness in him (59, pavidow vdootc).226 The 
blinded and hallucinating hero is shown onstage by Athena to Odysseus as 
well as to the audience (cf. 69-70, eyo yap OuUaTw@V AmOOTPO@ODs | Ady Hc 
aneip§m ov mpdcoywlv siodsiv; 85, eEy@ oKoTtHwowm PArépapa Kai 
dedopKota). Later in the play, Odysseus says that he feels pity for Ajax 
because he is “yoked to a terrible blindness” (121-23, éxoiktipw dé vw | 
dvotHvov Eunac, kainep Svta SvopEvT, | OOobvEK’ Gt ovyKaTéCevKTAL 
KQKT]).227 


Blindness and the Muses: the Singer 
Demodocus 


Besides different forms of mental blindness, a physically blind character 
plays a key role in the Odyssey: the singer Demodocus. A disabled, perhaps 
blinded Gowdc has already been introduced in the J/liad, the singer 
Thamyris from Thrace (//. 2.594b-600, Monro, D. B, Allen, T. W. edd.): 


év0a [sc. €v Apia] te Motoat 
[595] avtéuevat Oduvpw TOV Oprika radoav cdordijc, 
OiyarinOev idvta map’ Edpbtov OiyaAtijoc: 
OTEDTO YUP EDYGLEVOS VIKNOELEV, Et TEP Av adta 
Mobdoot deidotev, Kodpat Atdc aiy1dxou0" 
ai dé yoAM@odpEval mNnpov Véoav, adtap codt|v 
[600] SeonEoinv aMEéAovtoO Kai EKAEAABOV KLBApLOTOV’ 


Dorion, where the Muses 

encountering Thamyris the Thracian stopped him from singing, 

as he came from Oichalia and Oichalian Eurytos; 

for he boasted that he would surpass, if the very 

Muses, daughters of Zeus who holds the aegis, were singing against him, 
and these in their anger struck him maimed, and the voice 

of wonder they took away, and made him a singer without memory.228 


The Muses had deprived Thamyris of his song since he had boasted about 
competing with them; in their anger, they punished him by making him 
mnypoc, “blind” or “disabled” (//. 2.599, ai d6& yoAmodpEval mNpdov 
Qéoav).229 They additionally “took away his talent as a singer and made 
him forget the art of playing the citharis” (//. 2.599-60, avtap cordry | 
OEeorEoinv GPEAOVTO Kai EKAEAGBOV KLBAPLOTDV). 

While Thamyris loses both his musical talent and his eyesight as a 
punishment, Demodocus seems to have received the former as a privilege 
and compensation for the loss of the latter (Od. 8.62—70): 


Kfjpvé 8° éyyi0ev HAVev &yev epinpov dorddv, 
tov mépt Modo’ éqirnos, didov 6’ ayabov TE KaKOV TE" 
OMPaALAdV LEV dpEpos, Sidov 6’ Ndgiav cotdiv, 

[65] 1 5’ dpa Tlovtévooc Ofj\ke Opdvov apyvpdnAov 
LEGO SOITVLLGVOV, Mpc Kiova LLaKpOov Epsioas. 
Kad’ 6’ EK TAGOAAOL KPELAOEV MOPLLIyya Aiystav 
avtod DEP KEMAATS Kai EMEPAdE YEpoiv EAEOVaL 
KTpvS: map 0’ étiPet Kéveov KaATV Te THarECav, 

[70] map dé dénaA¢ otvoto, mIEiv STE BLOG EVOYOL. 


Then the herald approached leading the good minstrel, 

whom the Muse loved above all other men, and gave him both good and evil; 
of his sight she deprived him, but gave him the gift of sweet song. 

For him, Pontonous, the herald, set a silver-studded chair 

in the midst of the banqueters, leaning it against a tall pillar, 

and he hung the clear-toned lyre from a peg 

close above his head, and showed him how to reach it with his hands. 

And beside him he placed a basket and a beautiful table, 

and a cup of wine, to drink when his heart should bid him. 


The Muse loved Demodocus excessively and therefore gave him something 
good and something bad. The chiastic construction of the next verse (8.64), 
defining in reverse order the nature of the Muses’ good and bad gifts, 
contrasts the nouns O@0aAL@v and coldiv, as well as the verbs Gpepos and 
didov, and marks the correlation of the two procedures, further highlighted 
by pév / dé (8.63-64, tov mépt Modo’ éqidnos, dSidov 8’ ayadv TE KaKOv 
te’ | Op0aAuUav Lev GpEpos, Sidov 6’ NHdeiav coldiv).230 The expression 
apuEépdsewv OPOaALav is the only direct idiomatic reference to Demodocus’ 
blindness in the Odyssey.231 An adjective dAadc (blind, invisible) is used 
twice in regard to Tiresias,232 the blind seer from Thebes, whose soul is 
consulted by Odysseus in the Underworld. He is still endowed with reason 
by Persephone, just as in the case of Demodocus, as a sort of compensation 


for the infliction of blindness (10.492-95, woyt) ypnoopuévovs OnPaiov 
Teipeciao, | Udvtlog GAGOD, Tod TE OpévEs EumEdoi Eiov | TO Kai TEAVAATL 
voov mops epoepovete | oi@ nenvbdo0a1; cf. 12.267).233 

Like the behaviour of the blinded Polyphemus, the odd characteristics 
of Demodocus’ appearance, insofar as they are specific to his blindness, are 
observed in detail (Od. 8.62; 65-70). He is guided by a herald into the 
room (8.62, Kfipvg 8’ éyyi0ev AAGev &y@v épinpov do1ddv = 471), then 
Pontonous, perhaps another herald,234 assists Demodocus by placing a 
silver-studded chair in the midst of the banqueters, “leaning it against a tall 
pillar” (66, mpdc Kiova paKpov épsioac; cf. 8.472—73: there Demodocus 
himself is leaning against the pillar). Pontonous then hangs his phorminx 
over a stake (67 = 105) “close above his head, and showed him [probably 
taking him by the hand]235 how to reach it with his hands” (68, abtod baép 
KEMaAT|s Kai EéPpade yEpoiv EAEoVa1), and finally places something to eat 
and to drink “next to him” (69-70, aap 8’ étiOei ...| map; cf. 474-83). 
Later, the herald must accompany him out of the room (107-8: AnpoddKov 
6’ &Ae ysipa Kai éayev &k peydpoto | Khpvé) and bring him again the 
phorminx (254-55; 261-62, Kfipvé 5’ éyyb0ev NAVE MépwV dOpLLyya 
Mysiav | AnpoddK@). As opposed to the narration of Polyphemus’ 
behaviour after the blinding, the elaborated enactment of Demodocus’ 
physical helplessness has no humiliating quality to it. On the contrary, the 
services of the herald, ritualised by repetition (62 = 471; cf. 261a; 67 = 105; 
66 = 473), transforming the phorminx into an attribute and ensuring 
Demodocus maximum autonomy, even consolidate the singer’s almost- 
divine authority among Phaeacian society (66; 473, uéoom daitvpovav; 
262, 0 8’ &éneita Ki’? & > péoov); furthermore, Demodocus’ name is 
paraphrased as “held in honour by the people” (472, Anpddoxov Aaoior 
tetyévov). The recipient does not however only watch Demodocus’ 
performance, but also shares the blind singer’s perspective. Demodocus 
performs three songs: one about a quarrel not further known between 
Odysseus and Achilles on the eve of the Trojan War (8.73—82), another 
about the love of Ares and Aphrodite (266-366), and a third about the 
Wooden Horse (499-520). The song about Ares and Aphrodite, setting an 
Olympian scene, is about hundred lines and includes a great deal of direct 
speech (292-94; 306-20; 329-32; 335-37; 339-42; 347-48; 350-53; 355- 
56; 358); forming an epyllion, it opens a window of internal narration.236 

Along with Phemius, Demodocus reflects the epic singer. Nevertheless, 
it is by no means clear if this character is a self-portrait of the author or if, 
conversely, the extrapolation of this character has inspired the legend of the 
blind poet.237 The first preserved trace of this legend is found at the end of 


the Hymn to Apollo (h. Ap. 3.165—75, Allen, T. W. ed.): 


[165] GAA’ Gye8’ iArjKot Lév AmdAA@v Aptéutdt Sbv, 
yaipste 5’ bpsic mica’ éueio 6& Kai wETOmLIONE 
tvyjoacd’, onm6te Kév Tic EmtyVoviov avOpatav 
EVOG6’ aveipntat Eeivoc TaAamsipioc EAD@v: 
® Kodpat, tic 8’ Dp avipp Fdtotoc Go1sAv 

[170] évOdde nwAsitat, Kai Téw TEpmEcOe LAAT; 
dusic 8’ ed LdAa nacal bnoKpivacd’ dug’ HLEwv' 
TWOADS Av, Cikei 5E Xi Evt TaimaA0goon, 

TOD NKGAL LWETOMLOVEV Eplotedovow Coda. 
tusic 8 bpétepov KAEOC OicoLEV Sooov En’ aiav 
[175] &vOpdnwv otpepouecba TOAEIc Ed ValeTadouc. 


But now, may Apollo be favorable, together with Artemis, 
and hail, all you Maidens! Think of me in future, 
if ever some long-suffering stranger 

comes here and asks, 

“O Maidens, which is your favorite singer 

who visits here, and who do you enjoy most?” 
Then you must all answer with one voice(?), 

“Tt is a blind man, and he lives in rocky Chios; 

all of his songs remain supreme afterwards.” 

And we will carry your reputation wherever we go 
as we roam the well-ordered cities of men.238 


The passage (especially 4.Ap. 3.166-67; 171-73) is known as the first 
allusion to Homer as an individual in antiquity. When treating the 
purification of Delos, Thucydides quotes two passages of the Hymn to 
Apollo, the second of which includes the reference to the “blind man” from 
Chios (Thuc. 3.104.5 Jones, H., Powell, J. E. edd.): 


6t1 dé Kai WovoIKic Gyov Vv Kai &yoviobmEvol EPoitav gv toiode ad SNAoi [sc. 
“Opnpoc], & éotw ék Tod adtod mTpootmiov TOV yup AndtKaKov yopdov THV 
yovaik@v duvioas étedsita tod énaivov é¢ Téd5e TH &, &v Oic Kai Eavtod 
éxeuvyno0n: [h.Ap. 165-72] 


And that there was a musical contest also to which men resorted as competitors 
Homer once more makes clear in the following verses from the same hymn. 
After commemorating the Delian chorus of women he ends his praise of them 
with the following verses, in which he also mentions himself: [4.Ap. 165—72]239 


In this introduction to the quotation, Thucydides explains that Homer here 
attests to the long tradition of the Delian festival and that, when praising 


the Delian chorus at the end of the hymn, he also mentions himself, as a 
sort of ogpayic, in the words of Létoublon.240 Thucydides thus confirms 
here that in the classical period, the Hymns were regarded as part of 
Homer’s work. Moreover, he asserts that the legend of the blind poet was 
already formed long before the composition of the Vitae, originating 
perhaps from the presence of blind characters within the Homeric epics, in 
particular the blind G0166g Demodocus. 

As previously mentioned, besides the singer Phemios another parallel 
with Demodocus within the epic can be seen in the figure of the blind seer 
Tiresias. Like Demodocus’ “poem within a poem’, Tiresias’ prophecy (Od. 
11.100-37), given in the double darkness of his blindness and the 
Underworld (Od. 11.93-94, tint’ adt’, © SbotHVvE, Aim@v Phos TeErioro | 
HAvGEc;), intervenes in the epic’s narrative structure. It recalls the wrath of 
Poseidon, provoked by Polyphemus’ blinding (11.101-3; esp. 103, 
Y@OUEVOG STL Oi vidV @idov sFaAd@oas = 13.343) and foretells the 
Thrinacia episode in Book 12 (cf. 11.104—13a) as well as the second half of 
the epic (11.113b—20), as a sort of ““‘table of contents’ speech” 241 it even 
foreshadows the hero’s death beyond the epic’s limits (11.121—37). 

A further reflection of Demodocus can perhaps be found in the 
representation of the epic hero as internal narrator. As a reaction to 
Demodocus’ first and last songs, Odysseus weeps (Od. 8.83—95; 521-34); 
the first time, he hides his face behind a coat because he is ashamed of his 
tears (83-85, avtap OdvocEeds | mopovpeov péya MApOs EAMV EPO 
otipapiiol | Kak KEQaAtic eipvoos, KdALWE 5€ KOAG TPOOMTA),242 an 
important gesture of grief in ancient Greek culture.243 Before revealing his 
identity and telling of his adventures, he actually veils his eyes and turns 
his look inside through his tears.244 The description of Odysseus’ weeping 
focuses on the hero’s eye area (8.86, bx’ O@pvot SaKpva AsiPwv; 521-22, 
abtap Odvocsde | Thketo, daKpv 6’ é5EvEV DIO PAEPEpoto1 mapEtdc; 531, 
édrcewov dn’ O—pvou SKpvoOv EiPEv).245 The second instance is underlined 
by an impressive simile of a woman mourning her slain husband, 
comparable to the simile of the spring thaw illustrating Penelope’s streams 
of tears in Book 19.246 Perhaps explicitly setting Odysseus’ story-telling 
during the night, when no visual perception can distract the listener’s 
attention, is not merely a traditional literary motif; the colourful Apologoi 
are narrated in one “very long, wondrous long” night at the Phaeacian court 
(11.373, vv 6’ Hoe udAG paKpr &0éEo@atos), and it is again in “wondrous 
long” nights that the hero and Eumaeus exchange life stories (15.392, aide 
dé voKtEc GBEo@atoL). When Odysseus, finally reunited with his wife, tells 
her all his adventures, Athena even intervenes to prolong this night 


(23.241—46; cf. 344-48). 


Conclusion: Blinding and Blindness as Literary 
Motif in the Odyssey 


The passages of the Odyssey treated above show not only a wide linguistic 
and contextual range of aspects to the motif of blinding and blindness, but 
also a nuanced literary technique directing the recipient’s eye to blindness 
and positioning his gaze from the perspective of the blind. The description 
of the blinding of Polyphemus in Book 9 gives an almost-anatomical close- 
up of the eye, gathering the vocabulary of its elements during its 
progressive decomposition. The narration then follows the behavioural 
anomalies of the blinded monster, staging his regression to the lower sense 
of touch in response to Odysseus’ ruse. Illustrated through the thaw simile 
in Book 19, Penelope’s floods of tears expressing her extreme emotions 
dim her visual as well as her aesthetic perception and prevent an untimely 
recognition. Moral blindness, in the sense of an incapability to recognise 
the limitations of one’s own human condition, suffered by the suitors 
because of tBpic, but also by Odysseus’ companions who bring their own 
disaster upon themselves through “recklessness” (atac0aAiat), has not only 
a disturbing but a hallucinogenic quality (Book 12; 20). These characters, 
who are physically or mentally blinded, are viewed from the perspective of 
the sighted. On the other hand, the blind aowdg Demodocus draws the 
recipient into his perspective when his song of Ares and Aphrodite is 
slotted in as internal poem (Book 8), whilst the shade of the blind seer 
Tiresias gives a prophecy in the Underworld relating the further course of 
the epic. In a similar way, Odysseus weeps and hides his sight before 
becoming the narrator of his long story, which seems a fairy tale, but is said 
to be true. The recipient visualises the blinding of Polyphemus, the blind 
seer Tiresias, and the companions blinded with dtac@aAiot through 
Odysseus’ eyes. The epic’s flashback technique positions Demodocus and 
Polyphemus, characters opposite yet obviously related through the motif of 
blindness, close to each other in the text, though chronologically they mark 
distant points in time, the beginning and the end of the hero’s wanderings. 
Moreover, Odysseus’ narrative, including the Polyphemus episode, is 
evoked and inspired by Demodocus’ songs. The motif of blindness thus 
interacts with the epic’s playful changes in narrative perspectives and 
narrative levels. The Odyssey, a text very much self-conscious in its own 
fictionality,247 leads Alcinous to comment on Odysseus’ tales as follows 


(Od. 11.362~76; cf, 17.512-21): 


Tov 8’ abt’ AAkivooc dapsiBeto pdvnoév TE" 

«@ Odvosd, 10 Lev ov Tio’ giokousv eicopdmvtsc 

imEepone t’ Euev Kai éxikAomov, oid Te TOAAODS 
[365] Books yaia WéAatva moAvoTEpEas GvOpamovG 

wedded. T” UpTbVovtTas, SBEv KE Tis ODdE TS01TO’ 

o0i 8’ Et Lev Lopon Ené@v, Evi 5€ OpévEc EoOAat, 

ud0ov 8’ wc St’ ho1ddc ExloTALEVaSG KaTEAEEAC, 

nmavt@v Apysiov o€0 Tt’ adtod KdEa Avyph. 

ad 


Then again Alcinous made answer and said: 

“Odysseus, in the first place we do not at all suppose, as we look at you, 
that you are the kind of dissembler and cheat which 

the dark earth breeds in such numbers among far-flung humankind, 
men that fashion lies out of what no man could ever see. 

But upon you is grace of words, and within you is a heart of wisdom, 
and your tale you have told with skill, as a minstrel does, 

the grievous woes of all the Argives and of your own self. 


” 


Alcinous describes the Phaeacian’s double impression when gazing at 
Odysseus (363, sioopdmvtesc): they do not presume that he is a liar or a 
cheat, but with him is the “charming form of words” (367, popor éméwv) 
and he is thus compared to a singer (366, &0166c). What he tells are not lies, 
composed from sources which no one can see, (366, wevded Tt’ &ptTbOVOVTUG, 
60Ev KE Tic OVdE iSoltO) but a story (368, LdOov), fiction. The motif of 
blindness therefore, operating on levels of content as well as of narrative 
technique, seems to reflect the text’s consciousness of the fact that in 
literary language, there always remains a blind spot in the relationship 
between referentiality and fiction, or, to quote the words of Paul de Man, 
that “a certain degree of blindness is part of all literature” .248 
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Helen Lovatt 


Apollonius Rhodius Argonautica 4 and the 
epic gaze: There and back again 


Note: Many thanks to the organisers of the conference on Greek vision for 
inviting me, Alexandros Kampakoglou for showing me work in progress, 
Peter Hulse for some years of stimulating discussion of Apollonius 4, and 
for reading this chapter: Hulse 2015 has been a point of reference 
throughout this article. Finally, thanks to Richard Hunter for getting me into 
Argonauts. All translations of Apollonius are adapted from R. L. Hunter, 
Jason and the Golden Fleece: (the Argonautica), Oxford 2009. Other 
translations are my own. 


The visuality of Apollonius Argonautica is complex and fascinating, and 
important for understanding that of later Greek and Roman epic.249 The 
Argonautica features in The Epic Gaze as the epic that wouldn’t, a 
refusenik of the epic genre, a counterexample.250 This chapter explores the 
particular visuality of Apollonius in more depth, by focusing on book 4 and 
its continuities and divergences from the previous books.251 William 
Thalmann, using the poetics of space, produces a reading of the Argonauts 
as a force for order, a representation of Greekness, closely interlinked with 
Greek colonisation.252 Although he is careful to bring out the negatives, the 
difficulties and the confusions, this is an unusually positive reading of the 
Argonautica, rather in the same vein as Tim Stover’s reading of Valerius 
Flaccus.253 Space and visuality are closely related, and Thalmann 
illuminates processes of gazing in Apollonius, partly drawing on, or 
parallelling, the work of Alex Purves.254 In contrast Sistakou’s evocation of 
the Argonautica as “dark epic” calls up a different visuality, one centred on 
darkness, fantasy and horror.255 In this chapter I re-examine gaze and vision 
in Apollonius by thinking about the difference between the explorers’ gaze 
and the colonial gaze, between the outward journey and the return, between 
the Argonauts as objects and subjects. To what extent are the Argonauts a 
force for order, distinguishable from Herakles as a bringer of chaos?256 I 
also re-evaluate the significance of the divine gaze in book 4, where it takes 
on a new prominence, and explore the epiphanies of book 4. Much of the 
action in book 4 takes place in darkness, and I investigate the effects of this 


darkness. How does failure of the gaze relate to narrative control? How 
does the Argonautica’s play with different levels of knowledge and 
information relate to its exploration of visuality? Finally, I suspect that “the 
gaze” may not necessarily be straightforwardly visual, and I here pursue 
the connection between vision and the other senses in Apollonius book 
4.257 

First I briefly address the nature of vision and desire in the Argonautica 
as a whole. In a brief footnote (Lovatt 2013, 9 n. 25) I suggested that we 
could characterise Apollonius Argonautica as “the epic of desire”, in 
contrast to Nonnus Dionysiaca as “the epic of fantasy”. “Fantasy is the 
spectacle too full to retain meaning; desire the ever-receding absence; 
integration solves desire by applying fantasy; intersection sets the two 
against each other to make us uncomfortably aware of the whole 
process” .258 This follows a model of interpreting film put forward by 
McGowan 2007, based on the idea of the gaze as the object petit a, the 
unimaginable, inaccessible desire of the other, a disturbance in the field of 
vision. In what senses is Apollonius’ Argonautica about ever-receding 
absence? Both the Odyssey and the Argonautica as quest epics stage a 
process of deferral and delay in order to create the conditions of narrative. 
Odysseus’ nostos is continually deferred; even on Ithaka he must remain in 
disguise and his relationship with Penelope and then with the other 
Ithakans is still under strain (and he will leave again). Does he ever actually 
achieve reintegration into his home? Revenge becomes a kind of pay-off, 
but a disturbing one, at least for a modern audience. The spectacle of the 
suitors’ bodies piled up like fish (22.383—9) connects eerily with Lacan’s 
image of the sardine can;259 we feel ourselves potentially at sea, dead 
objects overwhelmed by the world around us. 

Apollonius’ Argonautica sets in tension two contradictory epic modes: 
in the one, the quest aims at the achievement of k/eos, and simply setting 
out, gathering the heroes together, and building the ship is all that is needed 
to make a permanent mark on the landscape.260 In the other, the fleece itself 
is a symbol, but of what we are not sure; its acquisition is compromised by 
the manner of its acquiring and Medea’s involvement; the fact that it does 
not deliver to Jason the kingship for which he had hoped, or the 
reintegration with his family for which the Argonauts long, but rather exile 
with Medea, and further bloodshed and tragedy, continually overshadows 
the sense of accomplishment created by reaching Colchis, gaining the 
fleece, escaping from the Colchians and returning home. The fleece 
becomes an empty signifier, a signifier of emptiness. The final movement 
of the poem, focused on the story of Euphemos and the clod, does not build 


on and integrate with what has gone before.261 Thalmann suggests that the 
poem is “written from [this] position of obliquity, which, in its condition of 
being neither ‘here’ nor ‘there’, opened old understandings of space to re- 
examination”.262 Obliquity here refers to its writing in Alexandria, both at 
the centre of an empire and on the edge of Hellenism. But obliquity is also 
a characteristic of the female gaze: lack of power, indirectness, hostility, 
“looking askance”, and of the oppositional strand of epic.263 The 
Argonautica (and particularly book 4) is characterised by a sense of 
deferral and compromise; it is a poem about the journey rather than the 
arrival, the process rather than the achievement of the object of desire. 


Desire and the fleece 


I start with a case study of the actual acquisition of the fleece, which brings 
out my key themes for book 4. The book begins in darkness, as Aeetes 
devises his plans all night long (xavvby1oc, 4.7). Medea’s fear on leaving 
the city is intensified by the darkness (47-8). The Moon watches her, but 
does not intervene, by, for instance, lighting her way (as at Thebaid 
12.291-311 at the instigation of Juno). In contrast, the Argonauts are 
associated with light: 


avtiépryv AEbooovon mupdc GéAac, 6 PAT’ GEBAOD 
MAVVOYLOL TpHMEs EvEpOGdvyoL Edatov (4.68-9) 


... when she saw opposite the gleam of fire, which the heroes 
kept burning all night long in their rejoicing at the contest. 


The darkness is emphasised by Medea’s contact using her voice, which is 
recognised by the sons of Phrixos; she helps the Argonauts to navigate 
across the river to her using repeated shouts. Medea as female other can be 
expected to be at home in the darkness: implied at 50-3 is the idea that 
witches often roam at night. The Argonauts in contrast are creatures of the 
light, but with her encouragement are able to use sound as well as sight to 
control their surroundings. In fact, they are entirely reliant on Medea not 
only to lead them to the fleece but even to warn them that they are about to 
be attacked, as the repetition of mavvbytoc suggests (4.7, 69). Both Medea 
and Aeetes make use of the night-time, while the Argonauts enjoy 
corporate bonding and frivolity (or social harmony). The surreptitious and 
unheroic nature of the acquisition of the fleece is emphasised by its timing: 
Jason and Medea creep out in the pre-dawn darkness, like huntsmen afraid 


that light will destroy the scent they are following (AR Arg. 4.109-13). 
Sleep compromises the function of the eyes and must be actively “thrown 
off’ (€BGAovto, 109) and light physically intervenes with both tracks and 
the scent of the prey. The mention of the fleece at 123-6, now reddened by 
the rising sun (éped8eto1, 126), draws their and our eyes to the ultimate 
goal, perhaps also hinting at the eroticism associated with the fleece.264 The 
active predatory movements of Jason and Medea, who knows the path, is 
set against the even more predatory gaze of the dragon with his sleepless 
eyes (3): 


avtép O AvTUKpD TEPlLLKEG TEivETo SELpTV 
OSdc AIVOLOLWW TpOLdaV deIc OPOaALOTOLV 
viooopévous, poiCet dé meA@ptov’ (4.1279) 


But right in front the monster stretched out its vast neck 
keen with his sleepless eyes he saw them coming 
and hissed very loudly; 


The power of the dragon is located not just in his powerful gaze, which 
unlike that of the hunters, does not sleep, but also in its enormous size and 
terrifying hiss, which pervades the countryside and petrifies mothers with 
their newborn babies (131-8).265 The difficulty of perceiving the dragon in 
the darkness creates a sense of sinister illusion. Wreaths of smoke imply 
concealment of the full destructive potential of the snake (Arg. 4.139-44). 
The red glow of the fleece seems imminently about to be put back into 
darkness by its guardian, animate darkness itself. Medea’s prayers are the 
initial source of her snake-charming abilities, calling on Sleep and the 
queen of the underworld, the sounds themselves relaxing the snake. Her 
power is located in words as much as eyes, although her skills operate on 
the eyes of the snake to overcome its visual power, using sound, touch and 
scent (4.156—-61). All Jason does is to follow in fear, a passive audience of 
Medea’s feat. 

As Jason finally puts his hands on the fleece, Medea’s power in the 
dark grove is juxtaposed with Jason’s desire for the brightness of the fleece: 


... Asimov 5& ToAbOKLOV GAGOs Apros. 
ac 6€ GEANvains dtyoptVvida TAapVEvoc atyAnv 
dyWdbev Eiodvéyovoav DIM@PdEOLOD BAAGLOLO 
AentarEw Eava dnotoyetar, év 5é oi top 
yaiper Sepkonévyc KaAOV céhac — 6 TOT’ “Towv 
ynPdovvoc Léya Kdac Edis Gvasipsto YEpoiv, 

Kat ot éxi GavOfjou napniow dé petaTO 


LLapLapvyt Anvéwv PAoyi sikeAov iCev Epevoc. (165-73) 


... leaving the much-shadowed grove of Ares. 
And as a maiden catches on her finely-woven robe 
the gleam of the moon when full rising above 
her high-roofed chamber, and her heart 
rejoices when she sees its fine rays — so then Jason 
joyfully lifted up the great fleece in his hands, 
there settled a red glow like flame from the glistening 
of the wool on his fair cheeks and forehead. 


Medea has told Jason to take the fleece (163); now he tells her to leave the 
grove (165-6). From the darkness of her interaction with the snake comes 
the unnatural brightness of the fleece, feminising Jason in his desire for it. 
The point of contact between simile and narrative is the light striking the 
clothing, and the rejoicing of both girl and hero; both are distinctly aware 
of their status as objects to be looked at. Jason’s fairness emphasises him as 
object of beauty, as full of desire for the fleece as Medea was full of desire 
for him.266 His desire causes him to move from looking to touching; first he 
lifts it (170-1), and the text emphasises its weight (174-7); then he puts it 
over his shoulder and intermittently gathers it up, explicitly full of fear that 
it will be taken away and stroking it sensually (179-82). The light that 
surrounds him is red, with a mention of flame, so that the opposition 
between darkness and light is undercut, just as in star images.267 Despite, or 
perhaps because of, his desire, he seems innocent, almost child-like, rather 
than rapacious, in this scene. When he reaches the Argo, Apollonius 
describes the Argonauts as a group viewing the fleece: 


OduBNoav é véot pLéya Kdac 6vTEG 

AGUMOLEVOV otTEpoTf ikeAov Atéc, Mpto 8’ EKactoc 
yadout éeAddpEvoc déy9at 7” Evi yEpoiv Efjotv’ 
Aioovidys 5’ GAAous Lév éprtvs, TO 5” Ei PAPO 
KaBBoAEs vnyateov. (184-8) 


The young men were filled with wonder when they saw the great fleece 
shining like the thunderbolt of Zeus, and each was excited, 

longing to touch it and to receive it in their hands. 

But the son of Aeson restrained the others, and over it he threw 

a newly made cloak. 


The shining of the fleece is again represented as potentially violent, in its 
resemblance to the thunderbolt of Zeus, as is the desire it arouses, that must 
be restrained.26s The wonder of the Argonauts seems akin to religious awe, 


as when they experience epiphany; but the desire to touch and to hold it 
goes beyond that, evoking for me the desire of the Greeks to stab Hector 
after his death at Iliad 22.369-74: 


HAAo1 5é mepiSpapov vies Axardv, 

ot Kai OnHoavto Evy Kai Eid0c &ynTOV 

"Ektopoc’ 000’ &pa of tig &vOUTHTI YE TAPEOTN. 

Ode 5é tI simeokev iSav éc TANGIov GAAOV: 

«) NOTOL, 1] LEA Si) paAaKdtEpoc duPapaacbar 

“EKT@P 1] OTE vijac Evempynosv mupi KNAE@. » (liad 22.369-74) 


And the other sons of the Achaeans came running about him, 

and gazed upon the stature and on the imposing beauty 

of Hector; and none stood beside him who did not stab him; 

and thus they would speak one to another, each looking at his neighbour: 
“See now, Hector is much softer to handle than he was 

when he set the ships ablaze with the burning firebrand”. 


In both cases fleece and Hector’s body represent the climax of achievement 
in the poem. The phrase “softer to handle” (uadakatepos GLPaPdac#at) is 
appropriate for the fleece.269 The desire to touch is less aggressive than the 
desire to re-enact his death, but in both cases the group seek to participate 
in the glory of the successful individual. The intimacy of touching is for 
Jason alone, and he covers the fleece as one might veil a desirable woman. 
Jason’s speech of thanks to Medea makes sweeping claims for the fleece as 
more than a symbol of heroic glory: Medea is the helper not just of the 
Argonauts, but also of all Greece; the fate of their families and of all Hellas 
(202-5) apparently depends on the expedition. This is given in the voice of 
Jason, so follows a different line from the poet-narrator, who most often 
mentions Hera’s plan to take vengeance on Pelias. For instance, in passing 
at 4.241-3 the narrator explains the favourable wind as a means of bringing 
Medea as quickly as possible to Greece as an evil for the house of Pelias. 
However, Jason’s speech may also bring out an alternative version in which 
the fleece was more than an empty object of the quest, and had its own 
magical and religious powers that made it valuable in itself, not just a 
symbol of heroism and daring.270 

Book 4 begins in darkness, then, which compromises the visual power 
of the Argonauts, who are associated with light, and makes them reliant on 
Medea. However the opposition between darkness as threatening and light 
as empowering is destabilised by the threatening light of the fleece, red, 
arousing desire and potentially destructive as well as powerful. The 
Argonauts view Medea and the fleece as a group, although Jason has his 


own separate subjectivity, and is also to-be-looked-at as he returns with the 
fleece draped over him, intimately tangled. Vision is only one sense at 
work in this scene: Medea uses control over sound and scent to neutralise 
the dragon, while touch is the primary mode of engagement with the fleece. 
Despite the fact that this is the central scene of stealing, there is little 
emphasis on a rapacious gaze: the Argonauts wonder at the fleece, and 
Jason is feminised by his desire for it. 


The Argonauts’ gaze 


The marvelling gaze of the Argonauts as a group at the divine wonder that 
is the fleece is in fact fairly typical of the gaze of the Argonauts as a body 
in book 4. In The Epic Gaze I focused on the Argonauts as objects of the 
gaze rather than as subjects: Jason is an object of desire; the Argonauts are 
watched by women and others at moments of departure in Colchis and 
Lemnos, and in Phaeacia; they are watched by goddesses.271 Medea 
featured more as the owner of a powerful gaze, especially in her encounter 
with Talos.272 This section addresses the question of the subjectivity of the 
Argonauts. How do they gaze at the world? Is there a distinction between 
the gaze of the poem or poet-narrator or audience and the gaze of the 
Argonauts, including Jason? How do these gazes relate to the colonial 
gaze? Thalmann makes much of the way that traces left on the landscape 
by the Argonautic voyage prefigure and explain Greek colonisation of the 
wider Mediterranean world.273 But the Argonauts themselves are not 
contemplating settling, or even establishing trade relationships with the 
places they visit. While Odysseus is keen to make substantive material 
gains from his travels, the Argonauts think and talk about this aspect of 
travelling much less.274 How does the gaze of the Argonauts bring this out? 
What is the difference between the explorers’ gaze and the colonial gaze? 
Is there also a returning gaze? I address these questions by comparing 
episodes of gazing involving the Argonauts in book 4 with those in books 1 
and 2. 

Despite the imagery which dehumanises the Colchians (numberless as 
waves on the stormy sea, as leaves falling from trees, dme1péotot, 4.218; 
like flocks of birds, 239-40), they too leave a mark on the landscape. When 
Medea sets up an altar to Hekate on the Paphlagonian shore at 244-52 and 
the altar: Gvdpdow owryovotol Lévet Kai Thos idéo801 (“remains then 
afterwards to be looked on by late-born men”, 252), this does not 
straightforwardly serve as a marker of Greek possession of the landscape, 


since Medea has set it up, presumably following Colchian rites. Marks of 
the Argonautic voyage commemorate both sides of the story. But inasmuch 
as it is a Greek story, marks of the story colonise the landscape culturally 
for later Greeks. There is a separation between Argonauts and poet-narrator 
in perspective. For the Argonauts, and Medea, this is a temporary altar, 
erected to perform a particular function, which relates to their immediate 
survival. For the poet-narrator and for those remembering and telling 
stories about the Argonauts, this altar stands for Greek culture and 
mythology. The Argonaut story can colonise, even though the Argonauts 
themselves are not colonial or imperial. 

Similarly, when Argos offers the Argonauts a route home in their lack 
of direction, his cartographic gaze is not marked as Greek, but rather 
deriving from information left behind by Sesostris, the Egyptian conqueror 
who is said to have founded Colchis. Argos’ speech (257—93) preserves 
and emphasises the antiquity and culture of Aea and the Colchians. He 
represents Greek knowledge about the past, but that knowledge is of the 
importance of the non-Greek past. Argos’ knowledge may or may not be 
divinely inspired, but the corporate viewing of the omen that follows 
suggests, at least on this occasion, that the Argonauts are following plot 
and divine plan, on a level with their own story: 


‘Qc Gp’ Eqn. toicw 45é Hed Tépac éyyvdAtEEv 
aiotov, @ Kai navtec émevernunoav iSdvtec 
otéAAco0a THVS’ OiLov' émuTpd yup OAKdc éTHYON 
obpaving aKtivoc, Sy Kai GpEboulov Nev. (294-7) 


So he spoke. And for them the goddess put into their hands 

an auspicious portent; as they saw it all shouted assent 

that they should take this path; for a furrow was made right through 
of a heavenly ray, where in fact they were to pass. 


The Argonauts do not share Argos’ cartographic vision, but instead view 
(but also figuratively hold) an omen that points them in the right direction; 
they work and think together, assenting joyfully, and use the landscape as a 
point of orientation. They are not scanning for opportunities, or sizing up 
prospects; they are totally focused on finding their way.275 During the 
journey in books | and 2, divine navigational help comes through Phineus; 
the view from Mt. Dindymon allows them to see the Bosphorus and 
beyond, offering almost a divine gaze, but certainly a birds-eye view of the 
landscape (1.1112—6).276 They begin by looking at landmarks as if they too 
know and can name them, like the narrator (1.580-608); throughout the 


poem it is often hard to tell if the names mentioned by the poet/narrator are 
intended to define where they are for the contemporary reader familiar with 
Hellenistic geography, or to reveal what the Argonauts are thinking about 
where they are. Thalmann points out that they have a less confident attitude 
towards the landscape and a less definite effect on the landscape after they 
pass through the Clashing Rocks and the further East they go.277 This gaze 
which uses landmarks to find their bearings is not always secure: for 
instance at 4.575—6 they think they see the Keraunian mountains, but that is 
the moment when storm-winds blow them off course, due to the anger of 
Zeus at the death of Apsyrtus.273 At 659-62 they keep in sight of the 
Tyrrhenian shores as they approach Aeaea, after the guidance of Hera (a 
shout in the lakes) and the prayers of Castor and Pollux, now sure again in 
their viewing of the route. 

The marvelling gaze of the Argonauts is an aspect of the explorer’s 
gaze, emphasising the vulnerability and powerlessness of humans outside 
human territory. When the Argonauts arrive at Circe’s island, they are 
seized by thambos at Circe and her animals, put together as if from a 
mixture of different limbs: 


TOS Otye MvIVV GidNAOL ExOVTO, 
Hpoac 8’ fe OduBos dneiprtov. aiva 8’ &Kaotos, 
Kips sic te pony sic T SGupata mamtaivovtss, 
peia KAoLyVHTHV Odoav Eupevar Aijtao. (4.682—4) 


so these monsters shapeless of form followed her. 

And boundless wonder seized the heroes, and at once, as each 
gazed on the form and eyes of Circe, 

they easily said that she was the sister of Acetes. 


Their darting eyes (tamtaivovtsc, 683) are set next to the powerful gaze of 
Circe, who astonishes them in her resemblance to Aeetes. This emphasises 
the mutual threat and contamination at risk in the joining of gazes. The 
disappearance, metamorphosis and re-emergence of the Hesperids also 
evokes wonder in the Argonauts (11): 


‘Eonépy aiyetpoc, mtedén 8’ “EpvOnic éyevto, 
AiyAn 8 iteins ispov otbmoc. ék 5é vv Ksiv@v 
devdpéwv, oiar av, total TAAW Eumedsov atitac 
eCéoavev, VauBos teprdotov. (1427-30) 


Hespere became a poplar and Eretheis an elm, 
and Aegle a willow’s sacred trunk. And from these 
trees their forms appeared, again certainly as they were before, 


an immense marvel. 


Here the wondering gaze is not explicitly that of the Argonauts, but that of 
the narrator too; the carefully crafted sounds of 1427-8, and the chiasmus 
of 1427, replicate the visual beauty of the transformation.279 The Hesperids 
appear in response to Orpheus’ prayer and the need of the Argonauts, who 
are parched by thirst after carrying the Argo across the desert, and the 
goddesses answer their desperation with pity. This desperation is conveyed 
vividly in the image of the Argonauts as ants around a hole, or flies around 
honey, at 1452-5, which makes the Argonauts into objects of marvel and 
disgust as much as subjects. However, they are more interested in finding 
Herakles than in their encounter with the Hesperids. Their final wondering 
gaze is also at a god, this time Triton, described in detail as half-god, half- 
sea monster at 1610-18; the spiny texture of his tail and the comparison of 
the tail fins (or flukes) to the horns of the new moon give a striking 
materialisation to the description, although simultaneously creating 
difficulties of interpretation which add to the textuality of the ekphrasis.280 
The response of the Argonauts 


ot 8’ Ouddynoav 
Hposs, tépac aivov év dp0aApoiow todvtec. (1618-19) 


and the heroes shouted 
when they looked with their eyes on that freakish portent. 


mixes wonder with terror, even though Triton has spoken to them, accepted 
their offering and is now guiding the Argo physically on her way. They 
respond to this wonder with expiatory ritual, leaving behind altars to mark 
their passage. The Argonauts partly form an internal audience, guiding the 
emotional responses of readers, while also being exposed to the dangers of 
what they see, themselves heroic for surviving the viewing experience. 


While the Argonauts generally respond to the world around them and to 
other people in a benign way, there are a few examples of unthinking 
violence. Thalmann points out that Herakles represents a chaotic and 
violent approach to the world in contrast to the generally careful, ordered 
and civilised Argonauts, in his slaughter of Ladon, guardian of the golden 
apples of the Hesperides (1393-409), and in the tale of his killing of Hylas’ 
father.281 Similarly at 1485-501 Caphaurus, a local shepherd, tries to 
defend his sheep, who were being stolen by Canthus, to feed the 
Argonauts; first he kills the Argonaut by throwing a stone; then the 


Argonauts retaliate and kill him in turn, taking the sheep for themselves. 
They are responding to his violent gaze, but their casual appropriation of 
his sheep is a kind of marauding rapacity itself. The line between monster 
and civilising monster-killer (Ladon and Herakles, for instance) is not 
secure in Apollonius, reflecting the way that Greek visuality brings object 
and subject together in a joint connection of viewing. This blurring 
between monster and monster-killer is particularly brought out by the 
comparison of the Argo to a snake with a violent gaze at 1541-7: 


Oc 58 Spakwv cKOAU}y EiAryplévoc Epyetat oiLov, 
ebté piv O&btatov OGATEL o€Aac Hehio1o, 

poila 5’ év0a Kai Eva Kapy oTpéqet, Ev dé O1 GooE 
onw0apvyecot MUpdc EVOATLYKLO LOYLDOVTL 
AGUTETAL, GPPA LvYOVSE 41. POYLLOIO SbNTOL — 

dc Apya, Aipwns otépa vabnopov éepéovca, 
aUMENdA€t Syvatov Emi ypovov. (1541-7) 


And as a serpent goes writhing along his crooked path 

when the sun’s fiercest rays scorch him; 

and with a hiss he turns his head to this side and that, and in his fury 
his eyes glow like sparks of fire, 

until he creeps to his lair through a cleft in the rock; 

so Argo seeking an outlet from the lake, a fairway for ships, 
wandered for a long time. 


Herakles killed the snake Ladon, and Mopsus has just been killed in his 
turn by a poisonous snake. Snakes are an emblem of the countryside in 
which they are stranded, and other similes in the vicinity use animals 
typical of Libya.2s2 The Argo is both assimilated to its surroundings and 
alienated from them, just as Herakles is both monster and monster-killer. 
This simile is oddly hostile for its context; the evocation of Hector waiting 
for Achilles at Iliad 22.93—95 equally suggests both aggressor and victim: 


ac 6 Opakev Eni yet] OpéotEpos G&vdpa pévynot 
BeBpaKas kakd Pdppak’, E50 OE TE [LV YOAOG aivds, 
onepdadéov 5é Séd0pPKEV EALOOOLEVOGS TEpi YEtT): 


And as a mountain snake waits for a man in his lair 
Having grazed on evil herbs, and dire anger holds him 
And he glares terribly as he coils about in his lair. 


Again verbal echoes strengthen this link: eiAtypévoc at Arg. 4.1541 echoes 
EAtooduEvos at Iliad 22.95. The Argo is both threatening and vulnerable: at 


Aeneid 5.273—81 Sergestus’ wrecked ship is compared to a snake with a 
broken back, still gazing violently (277). The desperation of the snake’s 
movements contrasts with its powerful gaze. The double-edged nature of 
Greek visuality stands out here: the Argo and the Argonauts are both 
subjects and objects at the same time. The Argonauts are out of place and 
have very little power over their surroundings, but their special relationship 
with the gods allows them to escape. By exposing themselves to the 
hostility of the landscape, they make themselves worthy of divine viewing. 
The North African episodes do foreshadow a prosperous colonial future, 
but also function as a wasteland from which the explorers only just manage 
to escape.283 

The predatory gaze is as often turned against the Argonauts as used by 
them. For much of the first half of book 4 they are the objects of the 
searching of the Colchians, on the run and hiding. At 332 they choose an 
island to land on which is associated with Artemis, thus avoiding the men 
of Apsyrtus. After his death, Hera’s lightning restrains the Colchians from 
attacking them. As they pass through the Celtic lands (645-7) they are only 
unharmed because Hera hides them in mist. The Sirens are represented as 
clearly monstrous, both objects of the narrator’s gaze (given a physical 
description) and on the look-out for the Argonauts as possible prey: 


TOTE 6’ GAAO LEV Oi@voiotV 
GAAO 5é napBEeviktic EvadtyKiat EoKxov idéo8at, 
aigi 6’ evdpLov dsdoKnpEéEvaL EK TEptMmiys. (4.898-900) 


but then they resembled partly birds and partly girls 
to look upon, and always watching from the look-out 
with its good harbours. 


The marvelling gaze of the Argonauts is matched by the marvelling gaze of 
the shepherds inland up the Ister (316—22) who imagine the huge ships are 
monsters from the sea. This lack of knowledge in the audience, marking the 
shepherds as uncivilised, also conveys insight about the potential threat of 
invasion. But internal audiences in the Argonautica should not 
straightforwardly be mapped onto one level of knowledge or another. Here 
the internal audience are objects of marvel themselves in their turn for their 
ignorance. When the narrator marvels at the Argonauts he conveys a very 
different attitude; for instance, the portage of the Argo to Lake Triton 
inspires the wonder of the narrator at 4.1380—92. This passage emphasises 
the epic credentials of the Argonauts along with the authority and 
credibility of the narrator. The heroes are objects of our gaze through their 


strength and excellence, and because they have achieved things that many 
would consider unbelievable. They become part of the marvellous 
landscape through which they move, one marvel among many. 

How does the journey in books | and 2 compare in terms of the 
marvelling and hostile gazes? Hylas (1.1229-39), Polydeukes (2.35—44) 
and Jason (1.306—11, 1.7826) are all objects of the gaze, but mainly erotic 
objects. The Argonauts marvel at Phineus’ horrific state (2.206—7) and cry 
out at the sight of the Harpies (2.269-70). After the passage through the 
clashing rocks, the Argonauts gaze at the sea and the sky (2.608-9). They 
are helpless with amazement at the epiphany of Apollo (2.681), and 
exchange gazes with the ghost of Sthenelos (2.915—22). On occasion the 
expedition has a predatory gaze: they attack the Bebrycians like wolves, 
glaring around (xoAA’ émimapgardwvtes Opod, 2.127) and the Argo is 
compared to a hawk (2.932—5, although mainly with emphasis on speed 
rather than vision). In short the mixture of power and powerlessness, of 
hostility and exploration, of marvelling and becoming objects of marvel is 
more or less consistent. To what extent is this part of the aesthetic of the 
Argonautica? The ambivalence of Apollonius matches the double-edged 
nature of Greek visuality, in which powerful vision equates to dangerous 
exposure. 


The Divine Gaze 


When the Argonauts look out from Mt. Dindymon, they see in a similar 
way to Eros in book 3. As semi-divine heroes, they occasionally share in 
the divine gaze, looking down from above, with panoptic, powerful vision, 
and agency. I have argued that the divine gaze is a generic determinant of 
epic.284 The divine gaze of Zeus as ultimate force of authorisation is absent 
from the Argonautica; I previously argued that the Argonautica is a “text 
that eschews omniscient narrative, and prefers the limited perspective of its 
puzzled characters” .285 How does book 4 compare to earlier books in terms 
of the divine gaze? There are more examples of the divine gaze and of 
interaction with the divine than in other books. These might for the most 
part be minor divinities, but they play a large role in the narrative. The 
divine gaze is not absent but rather uneven. Hera’s presence is felt 
throughout, rather like that of Athena in the Odyssey, perhaps supporting 
the sense in which book 4 forms a new Odyssey (covering the same 
ground) just as the end of Book 3 forms a miniature //iad.286 When they are 
about to go the wrong way, Hera intervenes with a shout (640-4); vision is 


implied, emphasis instead rests on movement and sound. We have seen 
how she uses mists to hide them as they pass through Celtic lands (647-8). 
When they leave the house of Circe, Hera is informed by Iris of their 
movements: 


ODS’ GAoxov Kpovidao Atdc AGO0v, GAA oi “Ipic 
néppadev, edt’ Evonosv ANd LEyGpoLo KiOvtac’ (4.7534) 


And they did not lie hidden from the wife of Zeus son of Cronos, but Iris 
pointed them out to her, when she noticed them going from the hall. 


Similarly, Athena notices them as they set out for the Clashing Rocks 
(O0S’ ... AGBov, 2.535). Hera’s more traditional hostile gaze is found in the 
digression about Macris (€5paxe 8’ “Hpn, 4.1137). In contrast, she sends 
the nymphs to the wedding cave to do honour to Jason (1151-2). The 
episode which begins with Hera’s vicarious gaze through Iris is a major set- 
piece of divine intervention (4.753-884), in which she uses Iris to muster 
the aid of Thetis, Hephaestus and Aeolus, in order to help the Argo pass 
through the Planktai. Thetis’ epiphany to Peleus alone (852-65) brings on a 
digression in which his mortal viewing (871-3) of Thetis trying to make 
Achilles immortal is so instinctively horrified and uncomprehending that 
she disappears like a breeze or a dream (877). The Planktai episode itself 
sees the Nereids turning the Argo into an object of play (948-55), while 
Hephaestus watches along with Hera and Athena. Further incidental 
moments of divine viewing include the Moon’s rather snide commentary 
on Medea’s flight at the beginning of the book (54-66) in which she 
remembers her own helpless and yet powerful gaze on Endymion; and 
Aphrodite’s rescue of Boutes at 916-19 (although there are no words of 
vision). 

There are certainly more epiphanies in book 4: not just Thetis to Peleus, 
and Triton to the Argonauts (as well as the Hesperides reappearing), but 
also the Heroines in the Libyan desert, and Apollo at 1694-730 in the 
Katoulas episode. The connections achieved are more effective than the 
results of many earlier epiphanies. At 1.1310-29 Glaucus ratifies the 
abandonment of Heracles; his shaggy chest and head are described (1312), 
but he does not act, or receive ongoing cult. In contrast the episode with 
Triton is much more detailed: the Argonauts offer one of the tripods given 
to Jason by Apollo at the Pythian oracle (4.529-33) to any god who will 
help them; Triton appears in the form of a young man with the gift of the 
clod, points out the way to them and vanishes with the tripod. In return the 
Argonauts make a sacrifice and perform a hymn. This prompts a full 


epiphany of Triton in his divine form, lavishly described by the poet- 
narrator (1610-6); his physical guidance of the Argo is combined with his 
bodily presence, and, as we saw above, both things form a marvel for the 
Argonauts. The encounter leads to the colonisation of Cyrene — a long-term 
result — as well as their short-term escape from North Africa. 

Similarly, if we compare the encounter of the Argonauts with Apollo of 
the Dawn at Thynias in Book 2 with the corresponding episode at Anaphe 
in book 4, we see a stronger sense of connection and effectiveness. At 
2.669-719 Apollo appears incidentally on his way from the Lycians to the 
Hyperboreans (674-6); the poet-narrator describes him in detail, but the 
Argonauts themselves do not dare to gaze face to face. Orpheus encourages 
them to make sacrifice and rename the island, and Apollo helps them in 
their hunting, but the temple that remains is a temple to Homonoia. In the 
episode in Book 4, at 1694-1730, the Argonauts encounter total darkness in 
the Cretan sea; even the stars and moon are dark. This ultimate failure of 
the gaze, that completely undoes all possibilities of navigating, is 
assimilated to black chaos (uéAav yaoc, 1697) from either heaven or hell, 
and causes a radical sense of disorientation and lack of knowledge among 
the Argonauts (1699-701). They are all now dunyavéovtec (helpless, 
without a plan, 1701). Jason uses his loud voice, as he does in Syrtis to call 
on Apollo, promising offerings. Apollo comes and holds his bow in his 
right hand, sending out light from it (1706-10). The revelation brings land 
and dawn; the island is renamed Anaphe, and from the dialogue between 
the Argonauts and the Phaeacian maids comes an ongoing cult of Apollo. 
In Book 2 Apollo dazzles the Argonauts; in Book 4 he enables their gaze. 
In Book 2 he passes them by, in Book 4 he deliberately comes to their aid. 
The emphasis in the cult of Book 2 is on the Argonauts themselves, in 
Book 4 on the worship of Apollo. 

Perhaps the ultimate difference between Book 4 and the earlier books is 
more in exaggerated polarisation, where complete blackness and chaos is 
contrasted with brilliant light. So the Argonauts are driven much further out 
of their way by divine anger and helped much more aggressively by divine 
aid. But in other respects the narrative drive is not very strong, as they 
wander without much sense of direction and there is no great confrontation 
on the horizon. Hunter finds Book 4 “experimental”, characterised by 
“eerie otherworldliness”, and a “powerful sense of improvisation and 
randomness’’.287 It is anti-Odyssean, as well as ultra-Odyssean, by finishing 
with travels and adventures rather than home and battles.28s The most 
significant intertextual models, apart from the Odyssey, are found in 
tragedy and cyclic epic.289 The dominance of Hera’s plan, complicated by 


Zeus’ punishment for the death of Apsyrtus, displays a decentring of the 
epic gaze. 


Into the dark 


The episode of extreme darkness at Anaphe is the climax of the dark 
encounters of the Argonauts in book 4. But how dark is book 4 in 
comparison to other books? Is the Argonautica really a particularly dark 
poem? How does darkness relate to knowledge, power and their limits? We 
have seen the extensive night (or at least, pre-dawn) episode in which 
Medea confronts the dragon and Jason acquires the fleece. Darkness here is 
associated with trickery and sorcery, as well as danger. 

The next night episode is equally dark. When Medea sets out to entrap 
Apsyrtus, her initial message suggests to him that they should meet at 
night, so they can plan tricks against the Argonauts together (voKtdc Te 
uéhav Kvépacs anopdAnovw, “the black darkness of night should surround 
them”, 4.437). Apsyrtus arrives “in the shadowy night” (viy0’ bro Avyainy, 
458). Clearly Apsyrtus is at a disadvantage because the Argonauts are 
hidden from him (452-4), and Jason attacks him from ambush (454-5, 
464). Medea turns her eyes aside and veils herself to avoid pollution and 
complicity in the attack (aiya 5&€ Kobpn | gunadw dupat’ éverke, 
KaAvyapévyn o8dvyow, “immediately the girl turned her eyes aside, hiding 
them with her veil”, 465-6), but the touch of his blood is equally effective 
at implicating her. The interplay of sight and power is complicated by 
darkness, but it also has other implications. Atmosphere is at stake: the 
figure of the watching Fury at 475-6 further intensifies the mood of horror. 
After the murder the use of a torch as a signal reminds us of the darkness, 
and the Argonauts carry out a night massacre of the Colchians: 


Oi 9d’ Gwd1c Tvpcoio GéAac TpoNdpoWEv idOvTEG 
TO OEW TapOEviKy) TEKLAP LLETLODOLW GEIpEV, 
Kodyidoc ayy601 vndc Env Zapa vija BaAovto 
fpwsc, Koryov 8’ GAskov oTOAov, HTE KipKoL 
OvAG TEAELAOv NE LEyA THD ASovTES 

GypOTEpol KAOVEovOW Evi oTABLOTOL BOpPdvTEc; 
008’ &pa Tic Keivov Oavatov obys, Tévta 5’ SuAOV 
Tdp GtE SnlWoavtsc Exédpapov.(4.482-89) 


Now the others together saw the blaze of a torch, 
which the maiden raised for them as a sign to come, 
they moored their own ship beside the Colchian ship, 


and slaughtered the Colchian host, as hawks 

slay the tribes of wood-pigeons, or as wild lions, 
when they have leapt into the stable, 

tumultuously drive a great flock of sheep. 

Not one of them escaped death, but they rushed upon 
the whole gathering, destroying them like fire; 


The flash of the torch evokes the fire of the Argonauts as Medea finds them 
at the beginning of the book, and the effective communication in the dark 
suggests that they have now become like her, characters of the night. They 
are still associated with light, but now with fire that destroys. Just as when 
they attacked the Bebrykians, like wolves massacring sheep, now they are 
birds of prey or lions while the sheep huddle together in the stable. The 
addition of the bird to this image creates a stronger sense of predatory gaze. 
These images evoke the //iad (5.161—2 — leaping lions; 15.323—5 — flock of 
sheep; 22.134—44 — hawk and dove) but the implication of the night setting 
and the lack of resistance from the enemy is that we have here a disturbing 
repetition of the night raid in //iad 10.290 Finally Peleus evokes the cover of 
night (vbktwp éti, 495) when exhorting the Argonauts to take cover further 
up the river and hope that the remaining Colchians disperse when they 
discover the massacre.291 

The obvious night battle in Books | and 2 is the fiasco at Kyzikos 
(1.1012—77); in that case the battle is caused by the darkness and the 
Argonauts’ lack of knowledge. They do not intend to use the darkness as a 
means of attack, but are confused about where they are, and are attacked by 
their former hosts. Intention is clearly very important, and while the 
Bebrykians have caused their own downfall by supporting Amycus, and the 
Doliones are as much at fault as the Argonauts, the Colchians are treated 
for the most part in a sympathetic manner, made victims by both Aecetes 
and the Argonauts. 

When the anger of Zeus is revealed through the voice of Argo, they are 
facing a storm, and the gloom characterises their mood at this point: ‘Q¢ 
Apy@ idynosv 20 Kvégas, “So Argo cried through the darkness”, 592). 
This dark colouring is continued by the story of Phaethon as they proceed 
up the Eridanus; the lake vomits foul-smelling steam from the fiery wound 
of dead Phaethon, intensified by the eternal mourning of his sisters, and 
Apollo (597-626). The Argonauts themselves share this sense of despair 
and are affected by the sights, sounds and smells of the landscape, read 
through the myth of Phaethon. Similarly, smoke and darkness (and lack of 
understanding) characterise Peleus’ memory of his split with Thetis (865— 
81). The Planktai, too, are associated with the forges of Hephaestus, which 


Hera asks him to shut off, and flames shoot from the rock, smoke blotting 
out the rays of the sun (925-8). The terror of imminent death is augmented 
by inability to see, and a lack of knowledge about what is happening. 

Even Phaeacia, bright and welcoming in the Odyssey, has a substantial 
portion of night action, of a rather different sort: for Arete’s bed-time 
dialogue (évi Asyéeoot dia Kvégas, “in bed through the night”, 1071) with 
her husband about passing judgement on the case of Medea and the 
Colchians necessitates an immediate wedding at night (adtovuyi, “that very 
night”, 1130). The light from the fleece goes some way towards dispelling 
the darkness (1142, 1145), but the return of dawn at 1171—2 reminds us that 
this has been a night episode, just as the final comment on their state of 
mind reminds us of the double-edged emotions associated with their 
marriage (joy and desire, but also fear and sorrow).292 

In this sense, we might perhaps agree with Sistakou (2012, 60) in 
taking the night episode at Anaphe as a “eucatastrophe”/happy ending, 
although calling it the “decisive turning point towards the final success” 
seems a little too strong. Each time when they find their way again, get 
through the Planktai, find lake Triton, escape from lake Triton, destroy 
Talos, get through the darkness: each of these episodes could have resulted 
in the end of the expedition and the failure of the quest. But certainly this is 
the last episode of darkness and although it is in some ways the most 
intense, it also dispels darkness for the rest of the poem. 

Book 4 is a relatively dark book: about 25% of the lines take place in 
darkness, in comparison to about 10% in book 1.293 Frequently in Books 
one and two (20) the Argonauts successfully travel on through the night 
(1.600; 1.924—35; 1.1359; 2.660-1; 2.945; 2.1260—1, with reference to skill 
of Argus). In Book four they do so twice (4.979-80; 4.1629-35). They 
have, of course, lost their original choice of helmsman, Tiphys, who dies at 
2.85 1-62, with only a third of Book 2 to go. He has guided them for most 
of the outward journey: but it is the skill of Argos which is mentioned as 
they arrive in the night at the river Phasis. The outward journey is 
punctuated by battles and encounters, but they do not on the whole deviate 
far from their route; the return journey takes them throughout most of the 
Mediterranean world, and contains several episodes of navigational despair. 

Darkness does not just create atmosphere, it also thematises the failure 
of vision, lack of knowledge and the limitations of the gaze. If gaze is 
fundamentally about knowledge and power, then failure of vision implies 
lack of knowledge and powerlessness. In Book 4 particularly, the 
Argonauts are at the mercy of the landscape and the gods, able to take 
agency over their own fate only by interacting effectively with the divine. 


When they land at Syrtis, they can see no way to escape, no signs of 
habitation, and no way to get food or drink:294 


oi 8’ G0 vndc Spovoay, hyoc 5’ EAEv sicopdm@vtac 

Hépa kai pweyaAnc vOta yOovdc Hépt ioa 

THAD baEpteivovta SinvEeKéc’ OddE TLV’ A.pPdLOV, 

ov MATOV, OK EndvEdIE KaTHLYACOAVTO BoTIpaV 

avALOV, EDKNAG Oé KaTEiyeto NéVTA yaATVvy. (1245-9) 

And they darted from the ship, and sorrow seized them when they gazed 
on the mist and the levels of vast land stretching far like a mist 

and continuously into the distance; no watering place, 

no path, no dwelling of herdsmen did they gaze upon far away, 

but the whole was possessed by a silent calm. 


This failure to see is a fundamental failure of knowledge. They do not 
know where they are or how to deal with their situation. Ankaios’ 
despairing speech also characterises their predicament in visual terms: he 
can see no way out: 


émei Tevayodea AEdboow 
THAE TEploKoTéwV GAA TévtoVEv, HAW 5’ Hd@p 
EatvOuEevov TOAtTow Eemitpoyder yauaboror (1264-6) 


for, as I gaze far around, 
on every side I spy out a sea of shoals, and masses of water, 
fretted line upon line, run over the hoary sand. 


The despair of the Argonauts is represented through a multiple simile in 
which they are compared to men like ghosts (not fully visible) as they wait 
for destruction by war, plague or storm, and respond to terrifying visual 
portents (bleeding statues, eclipse) (1277-92). The images vividly portray 
lack of agency along with lack of knowledge, as well as the mood of 
despair. The resolution of this episode is also presented in visual terms: first 
the epiphany of the Heroines to Jason, in which he is favoured by their 
visibility to him alone (1308-31); second the portent of the horse from the 
sea, interpreted by Peleus (1365-79). 

Similarly, once they arrive at Lake Triton after carrying the Argo across 
the desert, the indirect salvation received from Herakles who has left 
behind a spring is offset by the failure of the miraculous gaze of Lynceus to 
apprehend him (1476-80). The knowledge that Lynceus acquires is the 
knowledge that they should not search for Herakles again; the simile, 
which describes his inability to see and understand where Herakles is, hints 
at apotheosis, but the narrator does not give the readers any further 


information than the Argonauts in this case. Instead he substitutes an aition 
about Polyphemus founding a city, information which is not presented to 
Canthus who is looking for him. 

Book 4, then, is a dark book, although it ends with a restoration of gaze 
and light at Anaphe and the powerful gaze of Medea, defeating Talos. 
These two episodes of the powerful gaze that round off the book are in 
contradistinction to each other: although for now Medea aids the Argonauts 
in their return, she forms an alternative source of light and visual power, as 
the grand-daughter of the sun, whose beneficence cannot be relied upon. 


Vision and other senses 


The gaze is most importantly conceptualised as the relationship between 
knowledge, power and vision. However, words used about lines of visual 
power in the plot are not always words of vision, but often words of 
knowing and perceiving. The gods look down from Olympus on events in 
the Jliad but they also hear the din caused by the clash of arms. The text of 
Apollonius is rich in interactions between vision and other senses, often in 
contexts of knowledge and power. In book four there are several episodes 
in which powerful connections are created through other senses, often with 
elements of the uncanny — a sort of non-visual gaze.295 Touch, for instance, 
is often combined with viewing in the gaze of desire.2% Touch and the 
desire to touch is certainly an important part of the erotic magic of the 
fleece. When Jason has finally laid hold of it, he carries it sensuously and 
possessively (179-82, 185-6). The Argonauts too are overwhelmed by 
desire to touch. Gaze creates desire to touch, and touch creates desire to 
keep. When Jason and Medea use the robe of Hypsipyle to seduce Apsyrtus 
to his death, the description of it emphasises the connection between gaze, 
touch, scent and desire: 


od LIV G@doowv 
ovtEe dev Eioopdwv YAUKDV iLEpOV ELTANOELAC: 
Tod dé Kai AGuUBpooin ddpy TéAEV EEETL KEivov (428-30) 


Never could you satisfy your sweet desire by touching it 
or gazing on it. And from it a divine fragrance breathed 


As well as her persuasive words and gifts to Apsyrtus, Medea adds 
OeAKTHpla Papakea (“enchanting drugs”, 442) which she scatters on the 
breezes, which have compelling power to draw animals from the 


mountains; it seems highly likely that these pharmaka too operate by scent. 
Three senses (touch, sight and smell) combine to persuade and deceive 
Apsyrtus, hinting perhaps at an incestuous desire for his sister. Similarly, in 
the cave at Peuce the nymphs feel an uncanny desire at the sight of the 
fleece and long to touch it (1143-8). A negative olfactory stimulation also 
creates a powerful emotional response in the Argonauts when they pass the 
site of Phaethon’s smouldering body (620-6). The combination of foul 
smell and sharp lament deprives them of joy and agency; here again 
Apollonius plays with levels of knowledge. While the poet narrator 
juxtaposes two aetia for amber for his readers, the Argonauts are simply 
afflicted by unexplained misery, as if drifting through the poem without 
being fully part of it, perceiving signs with the senses and responding 
emotionally, without necessarily understanding or even interpreting those 
signs. This can be compared to the moment when they pass Thrinakia, 
where first they hear the bleating of the sheep and lowing, then view the 
cattle of the sun (968-9). Again there is no sense that they are aware of the 
significance of what they see, or of the danger to their nostos, but here 
there is no emotional response either. Inarticulate sound as distinct from 
words can have something of the same effect as smell or sight, in that it 
carries an emotional charge without a precise meaning. So Jason’s roar at 
1337-43 generates paradoxical effects, both terrifying, and to the 
Argonauts potentially reassuring, just as the barking of a dog can be both 
fierce and protective. Where Achilles’ shout in //iad 18 throws the Trojans 
into panic and even causes death, Jason’s shout brings his men together. 
Jason’s shout, like Medea’s gaze at Talos, and the scent of her pharmaka in 
the Apsyrtus episode, has force, power, almost agency. It is not what he 
says that causes action, but the sound itself. Similarly, the battle of music 
between the Sirens and Orpheus is a continuation of force by unusual 
means, not unlike the battle of the gaze between Achilles and Hector in 
Iliad 22: nap8evinv 5’ Evomtv éfujoato Poputyé (“the lyre overcame the 
maidens’ voice”, 909) Music fills their ears like wax, here giving sound a 
sort of materiality.207 These examples help to define what it is about certain 
sorts of viewing that constitutes “the gaze”: power, knowledge, agency and 
an uncanny ability to affect events, people, emotions at a distance. 


Conclusions 


Apollonius Argonautica has a rich and fascinating visuality. In some ways 
Book 4 is an extension of earlier books, but there are differences of degree 


and emphasis. The Argonauts are not really colonists, or even explorers, on 
the return journey; they maraud very little, and are hardly rapacious at all. 
In comparison, the much more directed travelling towards a specific goal in 
Books 1-2 calls for a powerful cartographic gaze. In Book 4, their gaze 
fails frequently; darkness is perceptibly more dominant. Rather they marvel 
passively as they attempt to escape from one difficult situation after 
another, less focused on material gain and glory than Odysseus, but instead 
often unaware of dangers and glories both. Levels of knowledge and 
control vary like levels of light from place to place and moment to moment: 
and their eventual return is disconcertingly sudden. There is a sensuality to 
Greek vision; we might say that Apollonius, particularly Book 4, is 
characterised by a haptic visuality. Viewers, and perceivers, both in the text 
and outside are often at a loss and unable to understand the deeper 
significance of events and perceptions. The intrusive texture of Apollonian 
poetry disturbs and confuses; there is an oscillation between power, control, 
success, light and disempowerment, helplessness, confusion and darkness. 
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Alexandros Kampakoglou 


Gazing at heroes in Apollonius’ 
Argonautica 


Note: | am grateful to Helen Lovatt for useful comments on an earlier 
version of this chapter. All translations are my own except where otherwise 
indicated. 


Introduction 


Seeing is ubiquitous in Apollonius’ Argonautica. Throughout the epic, 
characters see, admire, avert their eyes from a blinding or terrifying 
spectacle and, in so doing, function as internal audiences and spectators. 
The Argonauts arrive or progress through public spaces being watched by 
crowds or individualised viewers. The relatively limited action in which the 
Argonauts engage means that such optic perceptions are central to the 
construction of their identity and role.29s Against this background, the 
following discussion examines what I call “heroic epiphanies” and their 
audiences. As I will argue, scenes in which Jason or his comrades are 
admired by a crowd of onlookers contain traditional motifs that 
communicate the special position that the Argonauts, and particularly 
Jason, hold as heroes—that is, as divinely supported charismatic mortals, 
separated from the average mortal men or women who watch them. 
Although Apollonius’ heroes do not engage in military pursuits to the 
degree of their Homeric counterparts in the /liad or the Odyssey, the way 
internal audiences react to the presence of the Argonauts indicates the 
latter’s potential or promise of heroic prowess in a manner similar to that of 
the great heroes in archaic epic. In addition to this, heroic epiphanies are 
the means by which Jason in particular thwarts the potentially dangerous 
gaze of female viewers such as Hypsipyle or Medea. In order for Jason to 
secure the Golden Fleece, he must subdue female figures, resorting to an 
aspect of epic heroism that is not well represented in archaic epic.299 
Ultimately, appreciating the figure that Jason and his comrades cut in the 
Argonautica provides an insight into Apollonius’ model of epic hero. 


Viewing and Status 


In their first appearance as a group the Argonauts seem like “bright stars 
that shine in the clouds” (1.23940, ot 6€ @astwoi | dotépes Oo vepéecot 
LletémpEmov), a comparison that conveys their heroic or semi-divine status, 
especially in Ptolemaic times.300 Frankel (1968, 56 ad loc.) notes that the 
simile is of Homeric provenance.301 There is, nonetheless, a considerable 
difference in context between Apollonius’ description of the Argonauts and 
the comparison of Hector to “an all-shining bale star that shines forth from 
the clouds” (//. 11.62-63, oioc 5’ &k vepéwv avagatveta odALOS GoTHp | 
map@aivev). Hector’s brilliance is occasioned by his armour, which sets 
him apart from other warriors;302 it intimates his military prowess which, 
from the perspective of the Greek soldiers, is an ominous sign, conveyed 
by the use of oulios. Inasmuch as gods may appear as bright stars,303 such 
similes convey the extraordinary, almost divine, potential of heroes such as 
Hector, Diomedes, and Achilles,304 a potential which is expressed as an 
overpowering, blinding brilliance.305 In Apollonius, the brilliance of the 
Argonauts emanates from their bodies, a sign of their superior, semi-divine 
nature, rather than from their weapons.306 In spite of this difference, the 
motif retains its traditional meaning. In a manner similar to that of Homeric 
warriors, the brilliance of the Argonauts conveys their heroic status that 
distances them from the male population watching them pass by.307 The 
gaze of this embedded audience constitutes the first demonstration of the 
interconnection between viewing and establishing status, with the men of 
Iolcus regarding the assembled Argonauts as a “company of heroes” 
(1.24243, 6utAov Npw®wv). This description confirms the previous triple 
designation of the Argonauts as heroes by the narrator (20-21, 124, 195- 
96), and suggests that the Argonauts are categorised in terms distinct from 
those of average men.308 

Jason appears on his own (1.306—17), and this isolation suggests his 
special position among the Argonauts. Jason surpasses his comrades by 
appearing like Apollo when he visits one of his cult centres (1.306—9): 


*H, Kai 6 pév npotépmos Sép@v &E Opto véecOan. 
v 22 ~ - ¥ y : 

oto 5’ Ek voto BvadE0c Etow ATdAA@V 

AfjAov av’ nyabénv Né KAdpov, 7 Oye Mv0a 

7 Avkinv ebpeiav éxi ZavOo10 portjou 


And he set off from his home, similar to Apollo 
when he leaves his fragrant temple 
for Delos or sacred Claros, Pytho even, 


or wide Lycia upon the stream of Xanthus. 


Such lists of cult centres are typical of hymns (e.g. Hymn. Hom. Ap. 179- 
81) and resurface in the descriptions of the public appearances of Aeetes 
(3.1240-45) and Medea (3.876-86) in Book 3; Aeetes is thus compared to 
Poseidon, Medea to Artemis.309 In contrast to the case of the Colchian King 
and his daughter, who are both descendants of Helios (4.727—29), the genre 
tradition that Apollonius evokes in his presentation of Jason is incongruous 
with his mortal status. Still, hymnic discourse is marshalled to embellish 
the comparison and convey Jason’s unique status amidst his comrades. 
Green (2007, 205 ad loc.) however argues that this comparison is ironically 
undermined by the indifference with which Jason’s arrival is greeted by the 
other Argonauts.310 Nonetheless, a more nuanced appreciation of the scene 
can help us to better understand the poetics of gaze and Jason’s heroic 
status. 

First of all, it is true that the Argonauts “wonder” (322, é84uBrnoav) at 
the arrival of Acastus and Argus, yet not at that of Jason; this could be the 
first indication of Apollonius’ deconstruction of Jason’s position. However, 
one should also note that the reaction of the Argonauts is typical for an 
unexpected arrival and has more to do with Apollonius’ interaction with 
previous traditions rather than a desire to undermine Jason’s position as 
such.311 In particular, thambos alludes to the tradition according to which 
neither Acastus nor Argos participated in the Argonautic expedition.312 
According to Demagetus (X A. R. 1.224—226a), Pelias bribed Argos to 
construct a defective ship that would cause the death of Jason. The arrival 
of Acastus and Argus causes amazement on two scores: it shows that both 
men are willing to defy Pelias, and on a metaliterary plane it is a significant 
statement regarding Apollonius’ adaptation of the traditions available to 
him. 

The sequence in which Jason, Acastus and Argus arrive on the scene 
reverses their previous introduction in the catalogue of the Argonauts. In 
the catalogue, Apollonius mentions the two supernumerary Argonauts 
(Acastus and Argos) first and concludes the catalogue with Jason. Jason’s 
position and role is thus extolled as the convener of the group. Through his 
Minyan descent, Jason bestows the appellation “Minyans” upon the 
Argonauts, although other Argonauts share this origin (1.228-33). By 
contrast, Jason is the first to arrive at the dock followed by the two 
supernumerary crew members. One could say that, flanked by Argos and 
Acastus, Jason commands a more impressive appearance, thus reassuring 
the readers of the safety of the Argo and the prospects of the expedition 


through this indirect acknowledgement of his skill as leader.313 The two 
mentions of Acastus and Argos frame the intervening narrative: the 
admiration of the heroes by the gathered crowds, which reflects the 
extensive catalogue (1.234—50), is followed by Jason’s encounter with his 
mother, which is a remark on Jason’s Minyan descent on his mother’s side 
(1.251-316). Finally, the mention of Acastus and Argos are an indication 
that Alcimede’s fears are unfounded: the Argo will conduct Jason and his 
comrades safely despite Pelias’ plans. 

Critics also point out that the Argonauts look (aétyVvav) to Heracles as 
the leader of their quest, rather than Jason (1.341-44).314 Considering the 
circumstances, their expectation is understandable. Heracles is a mature 
and established hero, who abandons his tasks to participate in the 
expedition (1.125—32). In this regard, he is the most sensible choice to lead 
the Argonauts. The awkwardness that ensues reflects Apollonius’ scholarly 
interest in the problems posed by Heracles’ participation in the expedition 
rather than an attempt to undermine Jason’s position. It is certainly true that 
older poets did not feel this awkwardness as keenly — Pindar certainly did 
not because he has no issue with Heracles following Jason. Engagement 
with such problems best fits the profile of an erudite Hellenistic poet trying 
to tease out the contradictions present in the traditions he has inherited. One 
can again point to the importance of the preceding catalogue for the 
elucidation of the text. Heracles is, in fact, introduced in the Argive section 
of the catalogue as an aside (1.121—32). He does not figure at the very top 
of the list of Argonauts as in other versions (e.g. Pindar’s Pythian 4.171-72 
or the catalogue of the Orphic Argonautica 118-21), seeming instead to be 
simply one of the group. His place in the catalogue should be viewed as the 
first indication of Heracles’ ambiguous position in Apollonius’ epic. The 
use of peuthometha “we learn” at 1.123 is particularly telling in the mouth 
of the primary narrator. Heracles’ membership in the Argonautic expedition 
was contested,315 and the verb has a scholarly tone; in the manner of a 
textual index, peuthometha demonstrates Apollonius’ opinion on the 
matter. Furthermore, atherixai (1.123) raises the possibility of Heracles’ 
scorning Jason only to have it emphatically rejected by Heracles himself.316 
Consequently, the gaze of the Argonauts serves as the conduit through 
which the issue of the leadership of the team is brought into focus; it also 
sets to rest any scholarly questions about Heracles’ status in the hierarchy 
of the group. 

In the light of the above considerations, I would argue that the 
comparison of Jason to Apollo at 1.306—10 is an effective means of 
characterisation. It places Jason between adolescence and manhood, while 


also intimating his youthful inexperience, an issue central to Apollonius’ 
representation of Jason.317 Jason needs to prove his right to lead this group 
of older, established heroes.31s What is beyond question is that he is the 
centre of attention, not only as the victor of the Golden Fleece, but also as 
the means by which Hera brings Medea to Greece (3.1133-35; 4.241- 
43).319 The juxtaposition of Jason with Heracles introduces an important 
structural element into Apollonius’ narrative. Heracles sets the limits of 
heroism that others approach but cannot surpass, although this model of 
heroism does not concern solely Jason. Heracles’ presence amidst the 
Argonauts disrupts their unity,320 since the kind of heroism Heracles 
represents is unsuitable for the demands of the challenge at hand. 
Consequently, a different model of leadership is required, a model closer to 
the skills of Jason. As we will see next, eros plays a prominent role therein. 

As the Argo sets sail at 1.536-41, Apollonius compares the rowing 
Argonauts to a group of young men dancing in Apollo’s honour at one of 
his cult centres. The comparison of the Argonauts with ni®eor (“unmarried 
youths”) indicates their role in Apollonius’ narrative as objects of desire, 
preparing for the erotic discourse that is central to their representation 
throughout the narrative.321 This designation possibly also sustains the 
analogy between the Argonautic expedition and Theseus’ Cretan adventure, 
which Jason acknowledges in his discussion with Medea (3.997—1004).322 
Bacchylides (17.43, 93, 128) uses AiPeo1 to describe the seven Ionian 
youths that accompany Theseus to Crete.323 These youths perform a paean 
onboard Minos’ ship, which is juxtaposed with the actual Kean chorus 
performing Bacchylides’ poem (128-32). Apollonius’ comparison between 
the rowers and the dancing youths is similar in that it again takes place 
onboard a ship, admittedly a peculiar dance floor. Like Theseus and his 
chorus of youths and maidens, Jason leads a chorus of young men in 
celebrating Apollo. In addition to being a metaphor for harmonious 
cooperation, dancing also registers the erotic aspect of dancers.324 In this 
regard, the Argonautic quest, at least in Apollonius’ version, resembles a 
performance in honour of Apollo.325 The fact that Apollonius patterns the 
proem of the Argonautica in the fashion of a hymn to Apollo326 lends 
strength to the above interpretation and suggests that this simile also 
conveys the god’s support of Jason’s quest (cf. 1.435—39). 

Following the above simile, the narrator inserts a new audience; Argo 
and its crew attract the attention of two divine audiences. The narrator 
distinguishes between the reactions of major and minor deities (1.547—52): 


mavtec 6’ obpavobev Agdooov VEoi Hatt Keiv@ 


vija. kai nuwWé@v avdpav yévoc, ot TOT’ GPLotoL 
NOVTOV ELIMAMEOKOV’ EX’ UKPOTATHOL 6é VOLAL 
TInaiddes oxonijow é8auBeov, sicopdm@oar 
Epyov ABynvains Itwvidos noé Kai adtTobs 
Hpoac yeipsoow émikpaddovtac épetud. 


On that day all the gods looked down from the sky 

upon the ship and the race of the demigods, the best of men who were then 
sailing over the sea. On the highest peaks, the nymphs 

of Pelion marvelled seeing the work of Itonian Athena and 

the heroes themselves plying the oars with their hands. 


Both audiences view the same objects, the Argo and the Argonauts. 
However, their designation differs for each respective group of viewers, 
differences which underline the stance the viewer adopts vis-a-vis the 
spectacle viewed.327 Although the gods watch the ship and the “race of 
semi-divine men”, the gaze of the nymphs is more particular; they do not 
just see but admire the divine workmanship visible in the construction of 
the Argo and the toil of the men rowing. The choice of verb is anything but 
coincidental and requires further elucidation. 

Following epic tradition,32s Apollonius uses 8apfpéw and cognate forms 
to describe the epiphany of a divine being or a hero.329 é@éuBsov in 
particular is found twice more in the same sedes: at 4.1363, it signposts the 
epiphany of the Libyan heroines that Jason reports to the other Argonauts, 
and similarly at 3.924 the Argonauts wonder at the beautified Jason, who is 
resplendent with grace. The fact that Apollonius adds namtaivw to describe 
the gaze of the Argonauts in this scene associates the “epiphany” of Jason 
with his prominent status as their leader (tOv kai mantaivovtes é0GuBEeov 
abdtoi EtaipoL).330 

The connotations of Jason’s public appearances are strengthened by the 
fact that the cognate @4uBoc indexes the epiphanies of Apollo (2.681), 
Circe’s beings (4.682), and the Hesperides (4.1430).331 Against this 
background, inasmuch as the Argo is the product of Athena’s craftmanship, 
Oaupé@ at 1.550 also suggests that the ship is an epiphanic embodiment of 
her godhead.332 In addition, the Argo prefigures Athena’s cloak that 
enchants the eyes of the Lemnian women (1.777). The two items of divine 
artistry are associated through the employment of the same 
circumlocution:333 in both cases a female audience appreciates the 
Argonauts’ sexual appeal against a divine background (Argo or the cloak) 
associated with Athena.334 

The reaction of the Nymphs to the sight of the Argonauts is strongly 


juxtaposed with that of the Olympian gods, who maintain a higher status 
than the nymphs, both ontologically and geographically. This contrast is 
also present in the verbs used; for the gods, /eusso is used, a rather 
colourless verb lacking any implication about the divine audience’s 
feelings, unlike ethambeon which the narrator uses for the nymphs.335 In 
their first, and only, appearance as a group, the Olympian gods remain 
distanced in accordance with their general attitude towards mortal action in 
this epic.336 However, the nymphs are emotionally invested in the sight of 
the ship and its crew. The scene prepares the reader for the active 
involvement of various groups of nymphs in the nostos of the Argonauts 
(Nereids; Libyan heroines; Hesperides).337 

Despite their differences, both divine audiences agree in the manner 
they perceive the status of the Argonauts. The designation of the Argonauts 
as “demigods” looks back to Hesiod’s myth of the five races and constructs 
another link, in addition to that of the Argo, between gods and Argonauts 
as their offspring.33s Hesiod associates “demigods” only with the Theban 
and Trojan Wars. In this use, Hesiod is followed by most Greek authors.339 
By representing the Argonauts as “demigods”, Apollonius creates a third 
mythological category, which completes and expands the Hesiodic 
scheme.340 The noun Aéros that Hesiod uses in his definition of demigods is 
provided in Apollonius’ text by the gaze of the Pelian nymphs. The lexical 
agreement between the two epics confirms that heroic identity is identified 
with semi-divine status. More importantly, this scene implies that the 
poetics of gaze are closely connected with the poetics of heroism. 


Heroic Epiphanies in Epic Tradition 


In the previous section, I have shown that the appearances of Jason and the 
rest of the Argonauts relate to the status of the Argonauts as heroes or 
demigods, influencing the reaction of an internal audience to their 
appearance. In a manner similar to that of divine epiphanies, the 
recognition of a hero’s status is accompanied by awe or amazement.341 
Typically, “epiphany” refers to the revelation of a divine being to a mortal 
spectator. Nonetheless, in literature, narrative and mythic patterns 
appropriate for gods can also be used for exceptional mortals.342 For 
instance, scholars have noted that the myth of theoxeny (that is, the offer, 
or decline to offer, hospitality to disguised god(s) with resulting reward or 
punishment)343 is a pattern often also applied in literature to “heroes”, such 
as Heracles, Theseus, or the Dioscuri, resulting in the creation of what one 


may term “heroic theoxenies”.344 Analogously, epic poetry often employs 
“epiphany” patterns to convey the heroic, unique status of a mortal 
character at crucial times in the narrative. 

The distinction between gods and humans is part of a wider tripartite 
ontological scheme comprising gods, men, and animals. Any disruption of 
this scheme compromises the stability of Zeus’ reign and is punished 
accordingly. Nonetheless, Greek mythological systems allow for the 
charismatic mortal, usually the child of a divine parent and a mortal one, to 
exist at the fringes of the mortal condition; the “hero” is closer to either 
gods or animals, or both, than the average individual. Consequently, the 
“hero” can be defined as a mortal that approximates not only divinity but at 
times even animality.345 Additionally, since all authors who mention the 
Argonauts refer to them as hémitheoi, some common characteristics 
associated with their semi-diving status emerge from use of this term. 
According to Hesiod’s account, these semi-divine beings participated in 
great events of the past (e.g. they fought under the walls of Thebes and 
Troy), and were close to the gods, surpassing ordinary men in strength, 
beauty and stature.346 

Apollonius’ representation of the Argonauts lends support to this 
proposed interpretation of a semi-divine status. Quite often Apollonius 
throws the heroic attributes of the Argonauts into relief through their 
juxtaposition with ordinary men and women who represent the internal 
audience.347 The fact that Apollonius gives an unpretentious aspect to the 
first embedded audience in Book 1, as Frankel (1968: 56) points out, 
conveys the same meaning of “semi-divine” as in Hesiod. However, the 
two categories, those of ordinary men and demigods, are represented by 
Apollonius as being contemporaneous with each, rather than as successive 
stages in the evolution of human culture as related in Hesiod. Apollonius’ 
technique is in tune with the Hellenistic predilection for realism and 
innovation. One can compare, for example, the audience of farmers that 
celebrate the capture of the Marathonian bull by Theseus in Callimachus’ 
Hecale (fr. 69 Hollis) or even the audience of Heracles’ first ever exploit in 
Theocritus 24. Specifically, in the latter case, instead of the predominantly 
military audience of Pindar’s Nemean 1 (51-52), Theocritus opts for an 
audience that is closer to the urban realism characteristic of /dyll 24 as a 
whole. The perception of Delphis by Simaetha in Theocritus 2 (77-80) or 
of an unidentified man, possibly her husband,34s by Hecale (frr. 42-46 
Hollis) also operates against the background of heroic epiphanies. In 
particular, Simaetha associates the appearance of Delphis with brilliance, 
employing a participle (stilbonta) also found in Odysseus’ appearance to 


Nausicaa in Odyssey 6.349 Analogously, Hecale’s eroticised gaze registers 
standard elements of epiphanic discourse: the comparison of Hecale’s 
husband to demigods (42.3), the focus on his gold-threaded cloak, the 
product of a skilled weaver (42.5-6), and his blonde locks (44). The 
combined effect of these motifs parallels Jason’s appearance wearing 
Athena’s cloak in Book | and his beautification by Hera in Book 3. 

At the other end of the spectrum, Apollonius depicts the Argonauts as 
coming close to the state of animals. As a matter of fact, it was on this basis 
that Meuli (1921) explained the magical powers of certain Argonauts, 
going on to suggest that an older tale version hides behind the myth, a 
version in which the protagonist was helped by animals, not humans. Meuli 
(1921, 1-24) bases his interpretation on various indications, including, 
among other things, the names of some of the heroes or even their attire. 
One case in point is Ancaeus who appears wearing a bear skin (1.168), a 
sign of his animality. For all intents and purposes, Ancaeus is the Arcadian 
double of Heracles.350 Heracles approximates both other ontological states: 
he is the son of a god who also dons a lion skin, a sign of his feral nature. 
His description by the Hesperides focuses on the divine brilliance of his 
eyes and the lion pelt over his shoulder (4.1437-38). Apollonius is very 
meticulous in his treatment of garments and fabrics, descriptions which are 
often pregnant with symbolic connotations.351 The fact that, in his 
presentation of Ancaeus, Apollonius pays special attention to what he is 
wearing is significant in that it reveals information about Ancaeus’ 
character and the kind of hero he is. Along similar lines, but in a less brutal 
manner than either Ancaeus or Heracles, the presentation of Polydeuces by 
Apollonius demonstrates the intermediary position of Greek heroes: 
Polydeuces combines divine brilliance and beauty with the strength and 
courage of a wild animal (2.40-45). 

The epiphany of a divine being is a process rather than a momentary 
event. However, epic poets never describe the actual stages the god 
undergoes before he manifests himself in human form, as is, for example, 
the case with the Hesperides at 4.1422—30. Instead, poets present two 
moments in time: before and after the revelation of the god’s identity. In 
this manner, poets focus on those signs that communicate to the mortal 
viewer the divine status of the disguised god.352 These, as a rule, concern 
stature, fragrance, and brilliance: gods are taller and bigger than mortals, a 
sweet fragrance wafts about them, issuing from their body and clothes, and 
they fill the room with light, usually inspiring awe in the onlooker.353 

The difficulties that arise from the application of divine epiphany 
scenes to heroes lead to the creation of a typology of heroic epiphanies that 


sheds light on Apollonius’ representation of Jason. In most divine epiphany 
scenes, gods appear in mortal disguise. The mortal disguise clouds the 
divine nature; in manifesting his or her true nature, the epiphanic god thus 
transitions from a lower ontological status to a higher one. The extremity of 
this transition emphasises the differences between mortal and divine 
bodies. As Murnaghan (1987, 13) explains, gods in Homer assume those 
disguises that are most alien to their quintessential nature; appearing as old 
and dispossessed humans highlights the susceptibility of mortals to fortune 
and the passage of time. In this manner, gods throw into relief their own 
everlasting youth and happiness. For obvious reasons, this narrative 
scenario is not applicable to heroes. Heroes are always divinely handsome, 
valiant, of big stature, or powerful.3s4 In light of this, the poet needs to 
create the appropriate narrative circumstances that will emphasise the 
attributes that bring heroes closer to gods.355 One possible method of doing 
this is keeping a hero’s identity secret to the internal audience when he is 
first introduced. The fact that the embedded audience ignores his true 
identity guides their gaze to those exact elements that manifest his heroic 
status and are reminiscent of the gods. Ignorant of the hero’s true identity, 
the audience often mistakes him for a god in disguise, acknowledging in 
this way the kinship between heroic and divine epiphanies.356 

On the other hand, the appearance of Jason to Medea in Book 3 and of 
the Argonauts in Book | operates on a different premise. The embedded 
audience is aware of who Jason and the Argonauts are. Nonetheless, they 
still appreciate the divine elements perceptible in the heroes. This leads to a 
second type of narrative circumstances for heroic epiphanies. In these 
circumstances, the internal audience is already acquainted with the hero’s 
identity, and so there is no mistaking him for a god in disguise. However, 
the epiphany happens at a portentous or significant moment that sheds 
fresh, defamiliarising even, light on the way the hero looks. The epiphanic 
aspect in such scenes prefigures the success of the endeavour in which the 
hero is engaged. When the Argonauts gather in Book 1, the people admire 
them. The moment is portentous in that it constitutes the beginning of the 
quest; the epiphany prefigures the successful outcome of the journey. One 
may associate this with the divine brilliance that envelops warriors in the 
Iliad and its role in prefiguring the ensuing aristeia.35s7 This brilliance can 
either be due to a god or to the armour irrespective of whether this is of 
divine (e.g. Achilles) or mortal provenance. True to this tradition, 
Apollonius invests the arming scenes of both Aeetes (3.1228—29) and Jason 
(3.1266, 1280-81) with a divine, preternatural brilliance.3ss The 
comparison of the brilliance of Aeetes’ armour with the rising sun parallels 


that of Jason’s cloak at 1.725—26. On the other hand, the brilliance of Jason 
crosses realms reaching Olympus from earth (cf. 3.1377—80). The mention 
of Olympus in this context recalls the appearance of the Argo in Book 1; 
the Argo shines like a flame, while Jason is invested with a blinding 
brightness, similar to a star, a clear indication of the superhuman, divine 
status he attains thanks to Medea’s potion (3.104445 ovdé ke oaing | 
avdépaow, GAAG BEoiow ioaCéuev GBavatoic1). Aeetes’ bewildered reaction 
to the Jason’s strength (3.1314) completes the language of epiphanic 
discourse. On the other hand, the divine brilliance radiating from Jason on 
the field of Ares recalls the shining flame with which erds invests Jason at 
the palace of Aeetes to seduce Medea (3.1017—-19). Divine brilliance 
permeates the epic juxtaposing scenes, suggesting further significance for 
heroic epiphanies. At 4.125-6, the radiance of the Golden Fleece is 
paralleled to that of the rising sun through the colour red, similar to the 
description of the radiance of Jason’s cloak in Book 1. At 4.173, the Fleece 
produces the same effect upon Jason as his cloak has on Hypsipyle. In 
order to secure the Fleece, Jason needs to master the art of bewitching 
strong women,359 and the analogy between the two scenes underlines the 
importance of this discourse for the success of the quest. 

Instead of brilliance, a god may invest a hero with menos, sthenos or 
even charis in the Odyssey.360 Such scenes contextualise the beautification 
of Jason in Book 3. When Telemachus enters the assembly at Od. 2.12-14, 
Athena pours charis over him, and the Phaeacian elders admire him.361 As 
Garcia (2002, 33) notes, “ydpic is the presence — in woman, man, song, art 
— of something divine, its manifestation being often visual”. The reason for 
the divine enhancement of Telemachus lies in the fact that this is the first 
public assembly in twenty years and signals Telemachus’ effort to claim his 
father’s position.362 Similarly, charis is applied to Odysseus before he 
competes in the Phaeacian games (Od. 8.17—23), a prefiguration of 
Odysseus’ true identity.363 Apollonius reflects this traditional use of charis 
in Jason’s beautification by Hera prior to his meeting with Medea in Book 
3 in order to suggest that Medea’s assistance is invaluable for the success of 
the quest.364 Her potion replaces the divine armour Hephaestus creates for 
Achilles; in a similar fashion to the divine artefact, it invests Jason with 
supermatural brilliance. Hera enhances Jason’s good looks, prompting 
epiphanic admiration in the other Argonauts. Jason has however already 
manifested charis and kallos in his first public appearance in Colchis at 
3.443-45 when he first attracts the furtive glances of Medea. Hera’s 
beautification of Jason serves as an enhancing factor that multiplies the 
effect of Jasons’ charis and kallos; both attributes are part of Jason’s 


quintessential heroic make-up.365 In addition, as with Telemachus in 
Odyssey 2, the glorification of the hero influences his rhetorical dexterity, 
suggesting an additional characteristic of his heroic identity (3.923; 1140- 
41).366 The sound of Jason’s words produces an effect similar to his 
appearance; at 3.1102—3 Jason’s sweet talk troubles Medea’s heart (cf. 
3.618), with the verb eretheskon referencing the importance of red in heroic 
epiphanies (see below next section). 

Lyric poetry operates against this background by associating heroic 
epiphanies with specific ritual contexts; accordingly, mortal men appear as 
heroes in special circumstances supported by references to mythological 
foils.367 The representation of victors in epinician poetry reworks heroic 
epiphanies contextualising the traditional material in juxtapositions of 
victors with mythical heroes. Wedding songs also adopt a similar strategy 
regarding the praise they impart on the newly-weds.36s Sappho compares 
both groom and bride with heroes369 or even gods (e.g. Ares, fr. 111.5 
Voigt). In both genres, the application of heroic epiphany discourse 
highlights the importance of the context. This interpretation is significant 
since it allows us a finer appreciation of the appearances of Hylas and 
Jason in Book 1, both of whom recall the grooms of wedding songs. 

A final, more elaborate case of heroic epiphany is offered by Athena’s 
beautification of Odysseus in Odyssey 6 (229-37) and 23 (152—63).370 The 
identity of Odysseus is unclear to the internal audience (Nausicaa and 
Penelope), which suspects him of being a god in disguise. Confusion is 
intensified through the miraculous transformation of the wretched 
Odysseus who is suddenly invested with divine attributes. Athena pours 
charis over Odysseus and a miraculous change is effected, a transition 
extreme and similar to that of a divine epiphany, engendering awe and 
mistrust in those present.371 Odysseus’ limbs are filled, he is enveloped 
with brilliance and beauty, and a sweet fragrance wafts around him. Heroic 
epiphany is over-determined here through the combination of a secret 
identity, visible changes via a divine factor (charis), and a symbolic 
narrative context. In order for Odysseus to allay Nausicaa’s fears and win 
her assistance, he appears like the divine groom she is secretly hoping for. 
In Book 23, the meeting of Odysseus with Penelope re-enacts their 
wedding; as a groom, Odysseus ought to be resplendent, similar to the 
gods. Both scenes also include a significant simile that compares the 
process of beautification with placing golden leaves over a silver basis. 
Odysseus’ attributes (silver) are thrown into relief by the application of 
motifs from divine epiphanic scenes (gold). 


The heroics of eros 


Gazing is central to the conception of erds in the Argonautica; Medea falls 
in love with Jason while she stares at him, Hypsipyle blushes upon seeing 
Jason (1.791), and a nymph abducts Hylas after setting her eyes upon him. 
However, eros is never an innocent sentiment in the Argonautica, but rather 
is described in hostile, war-like terms that are closely linked with the heroic 
status of the Argonauts.372 The centrality of gazing to the conceptualisation 
of erdés mirrors its centrality to the representation of heroism by 
Apollonius.373 As in other parts of the episode of Hylas,374 the description 
of awakening erds in the nymph’s heart contains elements central to the 
appreciation of Jason’s public appearance and so constitutes an ideal 
starting point for examining the importance of the feminine gaze for the 
contours of heroic epiphanies (1.1229-33): 


TOV O& OYEdOV EIOEVONOEV 

KGAAéi Kai yAvKEpijot EpevOdpEvov yapitecow, 
Mpc YUP ot St¥ONVIC An’ alDEpoc avydCovcoa 
BdAAE GeANvain: Tic 5é OPEvac EATOINOEV 
Kovaptc, dpnyavin 5é W0A1g ovvaysipato BvLdv 


She noticed him nearby, 

glowing with rosy beauty and sweet graces, 

for the full moon was casting its rays on him 

as it gleamed from the sky. Cypris confounded her thoughts, 
and in her helpless state she could barely collect her spirit. 


The narrator associates the gaze of the nymph with four factors:375 Hylas’ 
beauty and graces, the colour red, the accentuating brightness of the moon, 
and Aphrodite’s role. All four elements reappear with slight variations in 
Jason’s appearances in Books | and 3, in Lemnos and Colchis respectively. 
Hylas combines “beauty” with “sweet graces”, phrasing which refers back 
to the impression that the beautified Odysseus makes on Nausicaa at Od. 
6.237 (KdAAsi Kai yapiot oTiABwv’ OynEito 5é Kovpy “the maiden admired 
him as he was glowing with beauty and graces”).376 Ereuthomenon 
introduces an erotic motif that resonates throughout the epic, creating a 
nexus of intertextual and intratextual correspondences which have a 
bearing on the interpretation of the erotics of gaze.377 First of all, this 
participle replaces the Homeric stilbdn, associating the heroic/divine 
brilliance of Odysseus with redness,37s a combination which is reflected in 
Jason’s appearance in Lemnos (see below). On the other hand, ereuthd, and 


its synonym eruthainomai, are used mainly in the /liad to describe the deep 
red colour that the ground assumes when blood falls on it.379 Apollonius 
revises the epic use taking into consideration the use of ereuthd in erotic 
poetry.380 Specifically, Sappho (fr. 105 Voigt) employs this verb in a 
wedding song for a bride, who, like a sweet red apple, is out of the reach of 
most men.381 Similarly, Hylas will literally be out of the reach of both 
Polyphemus and Heracles. The allusion to Sappho illustrates the affinities 
of the scene with erotic poetry but reverses the gender roles of the subtext: 
Hylas resembles the bride, and the nymph the groom. The active role that 
the nymph assumes is in accordance with the structure of abduction 
myths.382 Once the abduction is completed, Hylas is said to become her 
posis “husband” (1.1325). This aspect of the Hylas episode prefigures 
Jason’s role; Jason will also become the husband of Medea in order to 
succeed in his quest, which is also suggested by the first scene of Medea’s 
dream (3.619—23). Once he acquires the Fleece, Jason is compared to a 
young girl, thus reversing the dynamics of his relationship with Medea 
(4.167—73). 

The importance of Sappho for the evaluation of the female gaze is 
confirmed by Medea’s dream in Book 4.383 Medea represents a special case 
of internal viewer in the epic as the only character who revisits scenes in 
which she has participated and who self-referentially reflects upon the 
narrative plan of the poem and her role therein. Medea reviews Jason’s 
appearance (3.45358), re-reading the scene in which she just participated. 
The accumulation of wc (twice, 455), oiocg and oia recreate her gaze, which 
alludes to a discourse associated predominantly with Sappho fr. 31 Voigt.3s4 
Jason’s uniqueness is conveyed in terms that foreshadow his beautification 
by Hera prior to his private meeting with Medea (456-57). As a result of 
the beautification, Jason is explicitly said to surpass older heroes (3.919- 
26) in his beauty, a pointed remark with meta-literary implications: Jason 
surpasses his two epic models, Agamemnon (//. 2.483) and Odysseus (Od. 
6.235).385 The pouring of charis over Jason, his comparison with 
demigods, and the admiration of the Argonauts are meant to extoll Jason by 
indicating his prominent position. According to Nagler’s model (1974, 
117-19), Jason is moving toward an assembly of sorts with Medea flanked 
by two attendants (Mopsus and Argos), who are later dropped by divine 
intervention. The raven performs a meta-poetic role in that it draws 
attention to the clash of the epic scenes: assembly scenes and private 
meetings (oarizein) between lovers like that of Hector with 
Andromache.3s6 Apollonius employs porphured to refer to Medea’s 
perception of Jason. In this context, it is very difficult not to associate the 


etymology of the verb with the importance of red for the erotics of gaze. 

The importance of red as marker of heroic or divine brightness is 
introduced for the first time in Jason’s glorious appearance to the women of 
Lemnos (1.778).387 Ereuthomenos is used here of Jason as he makes his 
progress through the city of Lemnos to meet Hypsipyle. The focalisation of 
the Lemnian women references the preceding description of Jason’s cloak 
(1.722, 726-28), whilst ereuthomenos anticipates Hypsipyle’s blushing 
(1.791). Jason appears like a bright star that paints clouds red as it rises 
through the sky. The effect that this image has on the viewer is described as 
a bewitching one, with thelgd having strong erotic undertones.3ss The 
audience is likened to brides shut up in their newly-built chambers and a 
virgin whose intended is abroad. The comparison casts the participants in 
this scene in specific roles: Jason and the Argonauts are grooms for the 
Lemnian brides.3s9 Red cloaks adorned with golden jewellery are found in 
earlier literature in scenes where a hero is admired, especially by 
women.390 Often this admiration is imbued with marital overtones, the 
bedecked hero being thus cast in the role of the groom. Aristophanes (Pax 
859) calls the groom /ampros (“shining”), while he describes his cloak as 
dyed and of many forms, referring probably to woven patterns (Plut. 
530).391 Similarly, Jason’s cloak is compared to the brightness of the sun 
and is covered with mythological scenes. 

The Hylas episode emphasises the dangers associated with the female 
gaze, especially in an erotic context, and can help us understand the 
narrative role of female viewers and their intertextual background. The 
performative context in which the nymph views Hylas is a choral 
performance for Artemis; Hylas has intruded upon an exclusively female 
world, which is associated with a virginal goddess. Although she is an 
acolyte of Artemis, the nymph is aroused by the looks of Hylas and betrays 
the chastity imposed upon her as one of the dread goddess’ companions. 
Her deportment, however, finds interesting parallels in the depiction of 
women by other Hellenistic poets. Simaetha, in Theocritus 2, views 
Delphis on her way to the sacred precinct of Artemis (67). In Greek 
literature, religious festivals often serve as a convenient occasion in which 
women could interact with male viewers.392 Typically, the woman is seen 
by the man, as in the story of Acontius and Cydippe. Theocritus, however, 
reverses the structure by representing Simaetha, like Apollonius’ nymph, 
assuming the male role. In Callimachus’ version of the liaison between 
Acontius and Cydippe, the original meeting is localised again in Artemis’ 
precinct in Delos, a detail that suggests affinities with Odysseus’ meeting 
with Nausicaa. Finally, Medea’s brother, Apsyrtus, is also massacred in the 


vicinity of Artemis’ temple (4.469-70). 

Artemis is generally absent from the action of the poem. Instead, 
Aphrodite is repeatedly associated with the successful completion of the 
expedition. Nevertheless, all the women involved with Jason are either 
compared to the virgin goddess or can be associated with her through the 
imagery used. The Artemis-like appearance of both the unnamed nymph in 
Book | and of Medea in Book 3 is not only an indication of their beauty 
but also of the sinister possibilities associated with their gaze; Medea’s evil 
eye is so powerful that is can destroy Talos, a monstrous being belonging to 
a different era (4.1669—70).393 

The society of Lemnos is exclusively female, and this peculiarity 
creates connections with Artemis’ retinue. All men have been killed, and 
the women have assumed male roles.304 The narrator compares the 
Lemnian women with “raw-flesh-eating Maenads”, reinforcing not only the 
sex-segregated nature of their society (1.636) but also emphasising the 
frenzied unpredictability of possessed women. The Maenad-like quality 
that colours their depiction by Apollonius potentially casts the young Jason 
in the role of the tragic Pentheus, with the Dionysian background of the 
Lemnian royal house allowing for such a possibility. In Book 4, Apsyrtus is 
slaughtered in the manner of a sacrificial victim lured into a trap by a cloak 
that once belonged to Dionysus and which Hypsipyle gave to Jason (4.421— 
434).305 Hypsipyle has the means to beguile Jason, and Jason needs to 
guard himself wearing a cloak woven by Athena.396 The analogy between 
Jason and Apsyrtus, also suggested by the fact that the cloak was meant 
originally for Jason, not Apsyrtus, intimates a variant, more sinister ending 
for the liaison with Hypsipyle, had Athena’s protection not succeeded. 

Consistent with the reversal of gender roles in the Argonautica, the 
Lemnian women, who make up the audience to Jason’s epiphany, are 
armed like soldiers, while Jason is dressed in an elaborate cloak.397 This 
representation of genders undermines the role of Achilles’ shield as 
intertextual model. The third, and central, scene on Jason’s cloak has a 
clear meta-poetic function that influences the reading of Jason’s liaison 
with Hypsipyle.39s The couple of Ares and Aphrodite parallels the 
depiction of another couple on Achilles’ shield, that of Ares and Athena (J1. 
18.518—-19). However, while Ares and Athena are depicted surrounded by 
mortal warriors, Aphrodite’s presence on Jason’s cloak nullifies the value 
of Ares’ shield. The shield reflects Aphrodite’s beauty,399 and since this 
image is combined with the unarming of Ares, Apollonius conveys 
Aphrodite’s supremacy over martial power.400 The interaction of Aphrodite 
with Ares contextualises Apollonius’ engagement with the Homeric 


description of Achilles’ shield first, and Jason’s interaction with Hypsipyle 
second. 

Instead of military excellence, Apollonius focuses on beauty. These two 
concepts are matched and seen as functionally equivalent in regard to the 
heroic epiphany represented in both scenes. Apollonius maintains the 
formal frame of the Homeric subtext (i.e. ekphrasis), which he deconstructs 
in a manner similar to that of Aphrodite on the cloak. The various scenes 
depicted on Jason’s cloak are termed daidala, a term significant because it 
points towards Apollonius’ models. Viewing the daidala means viewing 
their intertextual foils and appreciating Apollonius’ art as similar to that of 
Athena. In the description of Achilles’ shield (//. 18.440), daidala 
references the scenes depicted on it and Hephaestus’ skill. However, the 
significance of this link fades in the light of another Iliadic usage. At J/. 
14.179, daidala is used for the scenes woven on the dress that Athena gives 
to Hera. The similarities to the scene under examination are undeniable; in 
both cases it is Athena who gives a fabric she has woven to another person, 
who is off to seduce a lover. These connotations are supported by another 
possible parallel, again featuring Athena in a similar role. In the version of 
the Pandora myth narrated in the Theogony (574-75), the veil that Athena 
weaves for Pandora is called daidaleos and gives rise to admiration among 
those present. Apollonius again acknowledges epic conventions but 
reverses their gendered expectations; Jason participates in what Forsyth 
(1979) terms “allurement scene” but assumes the role typically attributed to 
women like Hera, Pandora, or Aphrodite. In the manner of these women, 
Jason is beautified prior to meeting his victim, Hypsipyle. Apollonius 
suggests an arena of heroic performance that is alien to the Iliadic 
conception of heroism but also communicates that heroic epiphanies are 
crucial to the success of the expedition.401 

The red colour of Jason’s cloak suggests brightness. In its two other 
appearances (3.163; 4.126), ereuthd is used of the sun, and one may argue 
that here, not only is it used for the comparison of Jason to a celestial body, 
but also invests Jason’s appearance with an out-of-the-ordinary quality. 
Brilliance appears also in the Hylas episode where the moonlight 
accentuates Hylas’ beauty, giving an almost divine tincture to his beauty 
and thus making him irresistible to the eyes of the beholder.402 Specifically, 
augaz0O, the verb used in the Hylas episode, is used twice more in the 
Argonautica to describe the very bright light that accompanies the epiphany 
of Apollo on the island Thynis (2.682) and Lynceus’ keen eyesight 
(1.155).403 The brightness that the moon bestows upon Hylas parallels the 
brightness that his red cloak in Book 1| or Hera’s charites in Book 3 bestow 


upon Jason. 

The use of Aérds instead of Jason’s name at 1.729, stressed by its 
placement at the very end of the line, associates Jason’s appearance with 
his heroic status. Jason’s heroism is illustrated through the impression he 
makes on the Lemnian women gathered and the passion he arouses in their 
queen. In this regard, the cloak holds an almost magical function that, 
according to Clauss (1993, 135), parallels the md/u Odysseus receives from 
Hermes. In the manner of Odysseus in Odyssey 10, Jason also carries 
weapons, the spear Atalante gave him as a gift of guest-friendship. Jason 
will not need to make any use of this. However, the reference to Atalante is 
significant in as much as it shows Jason in possession of himself despite the 
threat that beautiful women like Atalante pose to the expedition; unlike his 
comrades, Jason overcomes this danger successfully.404 Nonetheless, this 
experience has not prepared him for Hypsipyle. Hypsipyle does not only 
parallel Circe, but she also replaces Calypso, with Heracles assuming the 
role of Hermes as the “divine” agent who sets things in motion. In the long 
run, like its functional equivalent in the Odyssey (i.e. the mdlu), Jason’s 
cloak is of no actual help. As it turns out, Hypsipyle is not a threat to 
Jason’s life, but to his heroic credentials.405 

Like Odysseus before him, Jason is faced with a dilemma: either stay in 
Lemnos and reign there as king; or capture the Golden Fleece, putting his 
life in risk in the process, and so claim the right to his father’s throne. Both 
paths end with Jason on a throne, but what differs is the difficulty and 
amount of danger involved in each respective career. A more mature hero 
than Jason, Heracles, as Hunter (1993, 34) points out, speaks in a manner 
reminiscent of Prodicus’ tale; faced with a similar dilemma, Heracles chose 
Virtue rather than the seductive Vice.406 Heracles’ admonition to the 
Argonauts is in accordance with his own decision to take the path of Virtue 
and parallels the search for Hylas. Heracles tries to return Jason and Hylas 
to the right path that leads to kleos. Inasmuch as Heracles remains a foil to 
the Argonauts during his absence, he retains his “didactic” or “protective” 
role that culminates with him saving his comrades from an almost certain 
death from thirst in the Libyan desert. Against this background, the 
placement of the Lemnos episode at the opening of the quest, rather than its 
conclusion as in Pythian 4, is significant. It suggests Jason’s determination, 
and prepares for the more difficult task of securing Medea’s assistance.407 

When the beautified Jason appears to Medea in Book 3, he looks to her 
like Sirius, the brightest star.40s Through this comparison, Apollonius is 
playing with virginal psychology, conveying the mixed feelings that the 
sight of a handsome man could awake in a young woman, reflecting 


Medea’s gaze and her passion for Jason. But the comparison of Jason to 
Sirius is double-edged; it is also a baleful star, and Hesiod associates its 
heliacal rising with the warmest period in the year.409 Sirius weakens men 
and awakens sexual desire in women, rendering them makhlotatai 
“extremely lewd” (WD 586-88). Jason, in his capacity as Sirius, awakens 
in Medea a lewd passion, prompting her to betray her father and her people, 
and even to kill her brother. The Hesiodic connotations of Jason’s 
comparison to Sirius are strengthened by the allusion to Achilles’ 
persecution of Hector at J/. 22.26-32, where the divine breastplate 
Hephaestus has fashioned for Achilles bestows upon him the brightness of 
Sirius.410 Linguistic similarities lend strength to this connection, though the 
focaliser is not Hector, who is functionally analogous to Medea, but his 
father Priam. The consideration of the Iliadic parallel dispels the Nausicaa 
aspect of Medea.411 Medea, like Hector, is an opponent to be reckoned 
with. Jason needs the protection of Hera’s charites to face and “defeat” 
Medea. But even this image proves transient. Medea will not play Hector to 
Jason’s Achilles. The irony of an allusion to /liad 22 in this context 
culminates with a reversal of the roles that it implies, strengthening the 
analogy with the abduction of Hylas: the viewer of Sirius turns out to be 
the victor and Sirius the victim. The juxtaposition of Jason and Medea with 
Achilles and Hector casts a negative shadow on Jason’s liaison with Medea 
from the outset, alluding to the tragic end of their story. The sinister 
connotations of the Sirius comparison are a textual subterfuge that allows 
Jason to claim, at least textually, the Aleos of Achilles when he meets a 
formidable opponent. The heroic status of Jason is defined via the 
impression he makes on a female viewer, insinuating both Medea’s 
potential for harm and his promise of heroism. 


Conclusions 


The loss of previous epic accounts about the Argonautic expedition does 
not allow us to form a complete picture regarding previous representations 
of Jason. Pindar’s Jason, as is to be expected, does not flinch in the face of 
danger and lacks amékhanié, the defining attribute of Apollonius’ Jason. 
Nonetheless, Pindar imputes to Jason the first ever use of the iunx under the 
tutelage of Aphrodite to seduce Medea (Pyth. 4.213-17). It is unclear if this 
suggests that, in archaic epic versions, “gazing” held the same importance 
as it does in the Argonautica.412 Despite this uncertainty, the epiphanies of 
Jason parallel similar scenes in the Odyssey, potentially even in the Iliad. 


One is reminded here of Redfield’s (1994, 22) interpretation of the Iliadic 
model of heroism: “In the //iad [...] the greatness of a man lies [...] in his 
effect on others, whether that effect is voluntary or involuntary [...]”. Ina 
similar vein, Whitman (1958, 212) points attention to the Homeric 
description of Achilles’ aristeia solely through its visual effects on others, 
particularly Hector. Developing this tradition, Apollonius invests the 
Odyssey theme of gazing at a handsome hero (particularly Nausicaa in Od. 
6 and Penelope in Od. 23) with motifs from lyric genres such as Sappho’s 
wedding songs.413 Gaze is used primarily to articulate female desire, and 
the expression of this desire delineates the heroic role of male agents in the 
Argonautica. On the other hand, Apollonius is barely concerned with 
Jason’s perception of Hypsipyle or Medea; the male gaze never registers 
the female presence.414 Fear, awe, and admiration are associated with the 
male gaze, but never desire, which remains firmly within female purview. 
Apollonius reverses gender expectations by comparing Jason to a young 
girl to describe his reaction to the “epiphanic” appearance of the Fleece. 
The Argonauts are defined as heroes inasmuch as they make such an 
impression on a viewer. Associated primarily with Jason, this device affects 
even the presentation of Aeetes at 3.1225—45. The detailed description of 
Aeetes’ armour, and especially the similes and remarks on the provenance 
of some of the items, communicate to both internal and external audiences 
what Aeetes is capable of. Acetes need not act; his appearance is enough to 
command fear to the viewer. There is an almost theatrical quality to such 
scenes which perhaps reflects the atmosphere prominent in public royal 
appearances at the time.415 Along similar lines, Apollonius places the 
emphasis on Jason’s presence and what this may intimate in terms of his 
capabilities, with Jason often pretending to be capable of what he is not. 
The field of heroic action is ultimately circumscribed by the powerful gaze 
of female characters viewing Jason and his comrades. 
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P. J. Finglass 
Gazing at Helen with Stesichorus 


Note: | am grateful to the volume’s anonymous referees for helpful 
comments. 


01 8’ dc obv eidove’ Edévnv éxi pyov iodcav, 
[155] tka mpoc GAAAOvC Enea TtEpdEvt’ GyOpEvov' 

ov véuecic Tpdac Kai ébkvytdac Ayatobc 

TOULO’ ALO YOVALKL TOADV Ypdvov GAyEa TACXEL’ 

aivdc davatnict Osiic sic Ona ~ouev: 

GAAG Kai dc Toin mep godc’ év vwci veécOa, 
[160] und’ Hiv texéecci 1’ Oziccw apa Aizotto. 


When they saw Helen on her way to the tower, they began to speak winged 
words quietly to each other. “It is no cause for anger that the Trojans and well- 
greaved Achaeans should long suffer pains on behalf of such a woman. She is 
terribly like the immortal goddesses to look upon. Yet even though she is such a 
woman, let her go home on the ships, nor let her be left as a cause of woe to us 
and to our children in the future.” 

Hom. //. 3.154—60 


In Book three of the //iad the sight of Helen provokes the Trojan elders to 
reflect on her beauty. Homer never describes what Helen looks like, not 
even revealing the colour of her hair;416 far more effective to depict such 
unsurpassable beauty indirectly, by reference to its effect on the men gazing 
upon her. That reaction consists here not of mere exclamations of 
amazement, but of a remark of considerable poignancy: Helen’s beauty, 
they say, is so overwhelming that all the suffering that the Greeks and 
Trojans are experiencing for her sake is no reason for anger.417 Helen is 
thereby doubly objectified, by two different groups of men: both the target 
of the old men’s gaze, and the goal of the young men’s fighting 
(exemplified by the duel between Menelaus and Paris, which she has just 
been told is about to take place). The voicing of this remark by old men, 
who might have been thought above such considerations, makes it all the 
more powerful, as Quintilian noted: 


illud quoque est ex relatione ad aliquid quod non eius rei gratia dictum videtur 


amplificationis genus. non putant indignum Troiani principes Graios 
Troianosque propter Helenae speciem tot mala tanto temporis spatio sustinere: 
quaenam igitur illa forma credenda est? non enim hoc dicit Paris, qui rapuit, 
non aliquis iuvenis aut unus e vulgo, sed senes et prudentissimi et Priamo 
adsidentes. 


Another type (sc. of amplification) is based on something which appears to have 
been said for a different purpose. The chief men of Troy think it no discredit for 
Greek and Trojans to endure so many troubles for so long for the sake of 
Helen’s beauty. What then must her beauty be believed to be? For it is not Paris, 
who ravished her, who says this, nor some young man or one of the common 
people, but the wise old men who are Priam’s counsellors.418 

Quint. Inst. 8.4.21 


Not much later in the poem Paris does in fact respond to Helen’s beauty in 
directly erotic tones, but only once the old men have had their say, and 
without any specific references to sight.419 He too “describ[es] not her 
appearance but the overwhelming desire that it arouses ... Like the elders 
on the wall, he avoids enumerating the qualities that elicit this reaction”.420 
Moreover, nothing is said by him, or by the old men, about Helen’s 
character — these reactions are provoked solely by her exceptional looks. 
Put positively, her mere appearance prompts the elders of the city to relax, 
albeit momentarily, the horror that they would normally have for war, and 
the hatred that they might naturally feel for its apparent cause.421 And the 
comparison of Helen to immortal goddesses, one emphasised by the stark 
asyndeton introducing the line in question, certainly lends her grandeur, 
even if that comparison is based on looks alone. Yet the emphasis 
nevertheless falls on the objectification of a woman by men, an 
objectification which is a cause of the conflict that the poem as a whole 
depicts. And the limits of that objectification even in its own terms will 
become clear only a little later, when the audience will be confronted by the 
difference between a woman who looks like a goddess, and an immortal 
who actually is one: 


THV O& YOA@CaLEV MpOceQaves St’ A—~podim’ 
un w’ pede cyetrin, wt] yocapéevn ce pe8eio, 
[415] tac 6€ c’ aneyOnpw wc vdv Exnayn’ éiAnca, 
péccat 6’ GUMoTépwv LNticonat éyOea Avypa 
Tpadewv kai Aavady, cb dé Kev KaKOv oitov OANA. 
ac épat’, &detcev 6’ “EAévy Atoc exyeyavia, 
Bi 5& KaTacyouévy Eavat Apyitt OaEtvar 
[420] cryft, macac 5 Tparic AGOev' Hpye 5é Saipov. 


In anger divine Aphrodite addressed her: “Do not provoke me, wretched 
woman, in case I go off and abandon you, and come to hate you just as much as 
I have given you my wholehearted friendship, in case, in the middle of both, I 
devise bitter hatred among the Trojans and Greeks, and you die a terrible 
death”. Thus she spoke, and Helen, daughter of Zeus, was afraid, and departed 
in silence, wrapping herself in her gleaming white cloak, and escaped the notice 
of all the Trojan women. The goddess led the way. 

Hom. JI. 3.413—20 


The proximity of the episodes underlines the limitations of beauty even 
such as Helen’s; indeed, far from giving her the power or authority of a 
goddess, Helen’s looks have caused her personal disaster, separated as she 
is from her real family, bitterly aware of her poor reputation, and unable to 
defy the goddess whose ends she serves. 

Just as Helen passively has her beauty appreciated by the old men, so 
too she features in their description as an unusually passive cause of the 
war. Nothing is said about her elopement with Paris; nothing about the 
anger felt by Menelaus at the insult done to him and his house through her 
choices and actions. Yet elsewhere in the epic Helen proves herself to be 
far from passive, but rather one of its most self-reflective characters;422 and 
in the scene to come, far from being a silent target of male admiration and 
lust, she advises Priam, who treats her with respect, as they look upon the 
warriors coming to attack his city.423 The old men’s admiration for her 
beauty, memorably expressed though it is, does not tell us anything like the 
whole story. 

This chapter will investigate Helen as the subject of the male gaze not 
in Homer, but in the first poet known to have engaged systematically with 
Homer’s poetry: Stesichorus.424 It will consider what is distinctive about 
Stesichorus’ portrayal of Helen in different poems, paying particular 
attention to issues of seeing and sight. As in the //iad passage just quoted, it 
will become clear that such questions are bound up with moral evaluations 
of Helen and her actions, and the issue of to what extent she can fairly be 
characterised as a passive recipient of the male gaze, as opposed to a more 
active participant in the act of viewing even when she is its target. 

By far the most famous piece of Stesichorus’ poetry, cited by Plato and 
Isocrates, and then by countless authors ancient and modern, relates to 
Helen:425 


Ect 6& TOIc Guaptavovct mEpi vOoAoyiav Kabappoc apyaioc, Sv “Opnpoc Lév 
ovK Hicbeto, Lmciyopoc 6& THV yap OppdtoV ctepyOEic dia THV “EAEévync 
Kaknyopiav obK Hyvoncev cmEep “Ounpoc, GAd’ GtE ovcikoc Ov éyv@ Tiyv 
aitiav kai motst ev0vc- 


obk &ct’ &tvpoc Adyoc odtoc, 
008’ éBac év vnuciv édccéApo10, 
008’ ikeo épyapa Tpoiac: 
Kai zomcac So) macav tiv KoAODEVNV TlaAweodiav mapaypha avéBAeyev. 


There is an ancient purification for people who have committed an offence in 
their telling of myths, which Homer did not know, but Stesichorus did. For on 
being deprived of his eyes because of his abuse of Helen, he did not fail to 
discern the cause, as Homer had, but since he was inspired by the Muses, he 
recognised his error and immediately composed: 

This story is not true; 

you did not embark on the well-benched ships 

nor did you come to the towers of Troy. 
And after composing the entire Palinode, as it is called, he straightaway 
recovered his sight. 

Pl. Phaedr. 243a = Stes. fr. 91a F. 


évedei€ato (sc. “EAévn) 5é Kai Xtycwwopar tH1 nomi tv adtijc Sbvaptv’ Ste 
név yap Gpyopevoc tic a@uidtic éPAac@yncé tt Epi avtiic, avéctTn TOV 
OMPaAUaV éctepynpévoc, émeidt, SE yvodc THv aitiav Tic cvnMopac Tiv 
Kadovpévynv THodwaowiav énoincev, addi avtov sic tmHv adtyv oebdtctv 
KOTECTNCEV. 


She (sc. Helen) showed her power to the poet Stesichorus, too. For when, as he 
began his song, he presented her in a somewhat insulting manner, he stood up 
deprived of his sight. But when he recognised the cause of his misfortune and 
composed the so-called Palinode, he brought himself back to the same state. 
Isocr. Hel. 64 = Stes. fr. 91c F. 


The old men in the //iad are moved by the sight of Helen’s appearance to 
compare her appearance to that of goddesses; they ignore, momentarily, her 
elopement or abduction, to focus on her beauty and its appropriateness as a 
justification for the war. Stesichorus’ first poem about Helen, itself called 
Helen, evidently had no such hesitation in portraying her in more negative 
terms; in this work she married Menelaus and subsequently abandoned 
him.426 In a subsequent poem, however, Stesichorus offered a more positive 
assessment of Menelaus’ wife, asserting that she never travelled to Troy, 
and thus could not fairly be blamed for the war supposedly fought on her 
behalf. The poem in which he reversed his position was known as the 
Palinode. A further description of that song, preserved in a fragmentary 
work of ancient scholarship, gives an additional detail concerning her 
history: 


[Mey 


état TOV “Opnpo[v Sti “E— 
hé]vyv Exoincev ev T[poiat 
Kai od TO Etd@Aov adTHI[C, & Vv 

[5] te t[ Ht] Etépat TOV “Hciod[ov 
uép[pst]or dittai yap sict za— 
dvo(1)d[iar (S1a)]AAGttovcan, Kai &- 
ctw (t)A(c) pév apy Sebp’ ad— 
TE VEG PUOLOATE, Tic SE 

[10] ypucénteps napdév s , Tepllac 
avéypawe Xapatréov [fr. 29 Giordano]: abv— 
tO[c S]é ONC[tv O] Xtyctyopo[c 
TO Lev g[t6@AO]v EADEi[v sic 
Tpoiay, tiv 6’ “EAévnv aLapa 

[15] ta Wpewtet katoapetv[ on 


... he finds fault with Homer, because he put Helen at Troy, and not her 
phantom, and in the other he finds fault with Hesiod. For there are two different 
Palinodes, and the beginning of one of them is “Come here once more, goddess 
who delights in song”, and of the other, “Golden-winged maiden”, as 
Chamaeleon wrote. For Stesichorus himself says that the phantom came to Troy, 
but Helen resided with Proteus. 

Stes. fr. 90.1—15 F427 


Stesichorus thus placed Helen in Egypt, leaving a mere phantom or 
eid@Aov at Troy over which the Greeks and Trojans fought out of fatal 
misapprehension.428 The irony that the object of the male gaze par 
excellence was hidden away in Egypt will not have been lost on 
Stesichorus’ audience, and no doubt was part of the appeal that this account 
would later have for Euripides.429 The story calls into question the extent to 
which sight can be relied on at all, if two great armies can fight it out for 
ten years because of something perceptible to the eye but lacking reality. It 
problematises the very nature of physical beauty, presenting it as a 
powerful but ultimately insubstantial attribute, something for which much 
toil and suffering is experienced in vain. Ibycus would later describe the 
Greeks fighting over Helen’s beauty or sidoc; and “it is a short step from 
conceiving of that beauty as the cause of war to the notion of fighting over 
an eiddlon identical in appearance”.430 Thus the eid@Aov motif, although 
providing from one point of view a radically new take on the myth of 
Helen, from another perspective merely highlights an intrinsic aspect of the 
original story. 

Given the significant part that sight and vision seems to have played in 
Stesichorus’ Palinode, it is of particular interest that Plato’s account of this 


poem and its predecessor is so bound up with the same motif. Helen, that 
most pleasing object to men’s eyes, revenges herself on a poet who had told 
the conventional story of her life by taking away that poet’s eyesight. Only 
when he recants his insults does she restore his vision. In this story the 
sighted Stesichorus “sees” Helen awry; the blind Stesichorus, by contrast, 
appreciates her true nature, and reflects that in his poetry.431 This is 
reminiscent of the whole idea of the blind prophet, the seer who, despite 
physical blindness, can see the ways of the gods with clarity; this is 
exemplified most powerfully in the figure of Tiresias.432 

Unfortunately, we do not know what role blindness played in either of 
Stesichorus’ poems referred to by Plato. Did Stesichorus mention his 
blindness? The odds are against it, since there are no such personal 
references anywhere else in what survives of his work; in this respect he 
stands closer to epic than to other archaic lyric.433 Moreover, although Plato 
takes the trouble to cite his poem, he does not quote anything connected 
with blindness (this, an argument from silence, is not as weighty as the 
previous one). Nevertheless, blindness seems a punishment appropriate 
enough. The Palinode, as we have seen, called into question the truth of 
what one can see, through the stmAov that took Helen’s place at Troy; how 
appropriate that the impetus behind that poem should be the temporary 
blinding of the poet by Helen herself. So although the biographical 
tradition provided by Plato and Isocrates probably did not have any actual 
basis in Stesichorus’ life, and is most unlikely to reflect even any first- 
person remark in his poem, it does nevertheless show a sophisticated 
appreciation of what will have been an important aspect of this poem, 
adapting a theme of the Palinode into the biographical story of the man 
who composed it. In the absence of any text from the work beyond the brief 
quotations from Plato and the papyrus above, this is all that we can say. 

The portrayal of Helen is significant in another of Stesichorus’ poems. 
In his Sack of Troy Helen experiences a near-stoning at the hands of the 
Greek army:434 


apa gic 10 thc “EAgvyc KGAAOc PAsyavtec odkK syprjcavto Toic Eigectv; oldv TL 
Kai Ltnciyopoc brxoypaget TEpi TOV KATOAEVEL ADTIV LEAAOVTOV. ONC Yap GLA 
TOL TV Sy adTHic dEiv AdTODC APEivat TodC AiBovC Eni TIV YTV. 


Was it because they saw Helen’s beauty that they did not use their swords? 
Stesichorus too describes something like this concerning the people who were 
intending to stone her. For he says that as soon as they saw her appearance, they 
let the stones fall to the ground. 

& Eur. Or. 1287 = fr. 106 F.435 


Stesichorus’ account is apparently unique. The more familiar version, in 
which Helen disrobes in order to preserve herself from her estranged 
husband Menelaus, is described by a character in Aristophanes’ Lysistrata: 


0 y@v Mevédaoc thc “EAévac To WOAG OL 
youvac mapaF Wav ééBar’, oi, TO Sigoc. 


When Menelaus saw the apples of the naked Helen, he dropped, I believe, his 
sword. 
Ar. Lys. 155-6 


The first probable attested appearance of the scene is found on the 
Mykonos pithos dated to around 675 which features the earliest depiction 
of the Trojan horse;436 Menelaus draws his sword as he approaches Helen, 
and the viewer is probably to understand that Helen’s beauty, and perhaps 
her disrobing, will cause him to spare her. A scholium on the Aristophanes 
passage reveals that the same version occurred both in the Little Iliad and 
in Ibycus.437 The prose summary by Proclus of the cyclic [liu Persis says 
only that Menelaus found Helen and brought her back to the ships, after 
killing Deiphobus, to whom she had been married after the death of 
Paris;438 perhaps it offered a similar account to that of the Little Iliad. In the 
fifth century the story is mentioned in Euripides’ Andromache,439 and 
appears several times in visual art in the sixth and fifth centuries, which 
shows Helen unveiling herself rather than engaging in any more dramatic 
uncovering.440 There is no mention of the event in the Odyssey, however, in 
any of its accounts of the sack; “such a lurid episode”, says Griffin, “is un- 
Homeric in atmosphere”’.441 

Stesichorus’ account is not found elsewhere. Although attested just as 
early as the version in which Menelaus encounters his wife, it is more 
likely to be secondary, for two reasons. First, the Menelaus version is 
attested across different types of literature (epic and lyric), as well as visual 
art, already in the archaic period, whereas Stesichorus’ version is unique, 
and thus easier to explain as the creation of a single artist which was not 
imitated by others. Second, the encounter between husband and wife seems 
more fundamental and organic to the myth, especially in the context of a 
story where each individual hero has a particular action associated with him 
(Neoptolemus kills Priam, Locrian Ajax rapes Cassandra, Demophon and 
Acamas rescue Aethra, and so on),442 and where the action associated with 
Menelaus can only be the recovery of Helen. The mass of the soldiery, by 
contrast, are not associated with any particular action other than the sack of 
the city itself. We should consider it a deliberate Stesichorean innovation 


against an already pre-existing tradition; this would suit a poem which we 
know was highly original from its very opening.443 

Although Stesichorus’ account is not explicitly attested elsewhere, there 
may nevertheless be two echoes of it, at whatever remove, in Euripides. 
First, in his Trojan Women, where Menelaus brusquely tells Helen 


Baive AXevctipov méAac 
[1040] n6vovc t’ Ayardv add0c Ev cpiKpd1 Locpodc 
Bavotc’, iv’ etdfjic py Katacybvew sué 


Go to the people who will stone you, and give a return for the long toils of the 
Achaeans in a brief moment by your death, so that you know not to put me to 
shame 

Eur. Tro. 1039-41 


This is a fate which the audience knows she will somehow escape.444 At a 
greater distance from Stesichorus’ poem, in Orestes Electra describes 
Menelaus’ precautions about conveying Helen into his palace when 
returning to Greece from Troy: 


Tkeu yap éc yiv MevéAswc Tpoiac én, 

Autéva, 6& NavaAieiov éxmAnp@v TAGTHL 
[55] &Ktaicw oppet, dapdv &k Tpoiac ypdovov 

dAatct TAayyOEic: tiv Sé 51) TOADKTOVOV 

‘Edévyv, ovadégac vita, uy Tic sictloav 

usd’ Hugpav ctetyoucav dv b1’ Thiar 

maidec teOvacwv, éc TETpwV EAONL BoAdc, 
[60] zpobrEenwev éc SOW’ HpEetEpov: 


For Menelaus has returned to the land from Troy, and, filling the Nauplian 
harbour with his fleet, he is at harbour on the beach, having wandered from 
Troy for a long time in his meanderings. But as for Helen, responsible as she 
was for many deaths, he waited for night, in case anyone whose children died at 
Troy should see her coming during the day, and she should encounter an assault 
of stones, and sent her into our house. 

Eur. Or. 53-60 


The idea of Helen escaping a stoning may have been inspired by 
Stesichorus; and some of Euripides’ audience may have felt such a 
connexion.445 The former passage may be particularly close, and may have 
encouraged spectators to wonder whether her survival within the world of 
Euripides’ play will result from the same cause. 

The familiar account of Helen’s rescue pitted husband against wife in a 


personal, intimate encounter closely tied with an individual man’s 
passionate desire, based on sexual jealousy, for revenge. In Stesichorus, by 
contrast, Helen’s near-punishment takes place before a mass audience, in 
public, and presumably after the sack; during that grim episode the soldiers 
will have had other tasks assigned them, and would not appreciate laying 
aside their swords for mere stones. It may imply some quasi-judicial 
proceedings that sanctioned this punishment, but even if it this episode was 
more of a lynching, it does suggest at least the acquiescence of the Greek 
leaders in what the soliders are doing. Moreover, Stesichorus’ Helen 
confronts far more foes ranged against her than in the traditional tale; and 
this means her beauty affects not just one man, but a whole army, or a great 
part of one.446 It was no doubt an episode of high emotion within the poem, 
occurring as it did towards its climax, as the woman on whose behalf the 
city of Troy was sacked is nearly herself killed by the very people who 
have paid such a price to rescue her. 

The picture of a lone woman at the mercy of a whole army would be 
powerfully exploited in Attic tragedy. We may think of Iphigenia in 
Aeschylus’ Agamemnon, or Polyxena in Euripides’ Hecuba,447 both of 
whom were sacrificed in front of the troops. Polyxena’s sacrifice probably 
was described in Stesichorus’ poem too,448 but we know nothing about how 
it was portrayed there or whether it came before or after the near-stoning of 
Helen. In these the act of killing was performed by a single person, with the 
army as silent, consenting witnesses; the stoning of Helen, by contrast, 
makes them into active participants in the deed. Stoning in the ancient 
world was a punishment meted out by the community;449 by arranging 
Helen’s punishment in this way, Stesichorus expresses her total alienation 
from the entire people who have just sacked a city in order to recover her. 

Euripides’ narrative of Polyxena’s death is particularly suggestive in the 
present context: 


Kamei 160’ sictKovce SEecToTav Enoc, 
AaPotca mémAovc && &kpac Ema@pidoc 
Eppnée Aayovac éc pécac Tap’ OULOAAOV 
[560] pactovc t’ éde1ge ctépva 0’ Mc wyaApatoc 
KGAACTA, Kai KaOEica mpdc yaiav yovv 
EdeCE MAVTOV TANLOVECTATOV AOYOV" 
‘1500, 768’, si pv CtEpvov, @ veavia, 
maisw mpoOvitL, maicov, si 6’ vm’ adyéva. 
[565] ypriCeic mépecti Aatwoc EvTpETC Gos. 
0 8’ ov BéA.@v TE Kai BEA@V OiKT@L KOPNC 
TELLVEL CLONPOL AvEdLATOC SiaAppodc* 


Kpovvoi 0’ éym@povv. 1) 6é Kai BvyicKovC’ 6uw@C 
TMOAM|V TPOVOIAV EiyEV EdCYTLOV TECEtV, 
[570] kpbtovc’ & Kpdmtew Spat’ apcévav yYpEov. 


And when she heard this speech from her masters, she gripped her robe from 
the top of her shoulder and ripped it to the middle of her flank, to her navel, and 
revealed her breasts and most beautiful chest, like that of a statue, and sinking 
her knee to the ground she spoke the most wretched speech of all: “There, 
young man, if you desire to strike my chest, strike it; and if you wish to strike 
under my neck, my throat is here for you”. But he, both unwilling and 
unwilling, through pity for the girl, cut the channels of her breath with the iron. 
Streams gushed forth. And she, as she died, nevertheless took great concern to 
fall in a decent manner, hiding what ought to be hidden from men’s eyes. 

Eur. Hec. 557-70 


Polyxena’s death is dominated by nakedness. She dramatically exposes 
herself, with the narrator (naturally, a male) briefly dilating over the body 
parts that thereby become visible; yet when she died, she preserves her 
maiden modesty by ensuring that the Greek soldiers did not see her 
nakedness. This behaviour seems self-contradictory — why should she 
apparently invite the male gaze only to take care to block it seconds later? 
The answer presumably is that in her initial action she “offer[s] up her 
bosom like a warrior’’;450 her brief seminakedness in front of the soldiers is 
an unintended consequence of this, one whose effects she takes care to 
limit by falling as modestly as possible. Nevertheless, the effect on the 
spectators of the play, as on the spectators within the play, is to eroticise the 
killing of a young woman; to present an uncomfortable juxtaposition of 
sexual attractiveness and death, at the same time as highlighting the 
vulnerability of the victim.451 

The picture of a woman’s beauty being appreciated by soliders just 
ahead of the moment appointed for her demise has an obvious connexion to 
the episode in Stesichorus. One crucial gap in our evidence, however, 
stands in the way of any unproblematic comparison. Did Stesichorus’ 
Helen disrobe? The scholium does not state that she did, only that the army 
was overcome by her appearance (6yic). That does not prove that she did 
not; the argument from silence has no force here, not least as the passage 
from Euripides on which the scholium is commenting refers to Helen’s 
beauty (KdAAoc), not her nakedness, and it would be natural for the 
reference to Stesichorus to emphasise the aspect of the story that 
corresponded most closely to that. The episode which Stesichorus is 
adapting, Helen’s encounter with Menelaus, certainly did involve 
disrobing. There is a reasonable chance that Stesichorus incorporated this 


motif in his version too; on the other hand, that might have been an aspect 
of the story that he changed just as he changed the identity, and the number, 
of Helen’s intended killers, as well as (most probably) the timing of the 
encounter. 

As a result of this uncertainty, we do not know exactly how in 
Stesichorus Helen’s beauty saved her life. Did she stand passively, awaiting 
the assault, only to be surprised at the soldiers’ reaction to her looks? Or 
did she by disrobing make use of the “resource” of her naked body? This 
would emphasise the utter peril of her state, since nakedness in front of 
men was thought to be something especially shameful for a woman.4s2 It 
would emphasise the peril of her situation, that she was forced to make 
such a decision. But it would also make Helen into the dominant force in 
the scene, actively countering the threat to her life by manipulating the 
male gaze of which she might usually be thought to be the victim. Such a 
passage would stand close to the narrative from Hecuba described above, 
where Polyxena’s actions make her a commanding presence despite her 
defenceless state. 

Whatever choice Stesichorus made concerning this crucial detail, the 
episode is certainly a prominent instance of the presence of the male gaze 
in archaic literature. We may think, and so perhaps did Stesichorus’ 
audience, of the words of the old men from the //iad with which we began, 
words showing an unusually mild attitude towards this woman who has 
brought their city into such a plight. Both the old men there, and the young 
men here, are softened by seeing Helen’s beauty. Moreover, Helen 
preserves her life not through any argument (we may think of her debate 
with Hecuba in Euripides’ Trojan Women), or through her force of 
character, but by means of her beauty, perhaps even through partial 
nakedness. This might be thought to objectify her, and to an extent it does; 
on the other hand, the resources available to a single woman in the face of a 
hostile army were limited, and it would be a harsh audience that did not 
allow Helen to make use of whatever she had to hand. 

It is not impossible that Stesichorus’ Sack of Troy featured Helen’s 
encounter with Menelaus as well as her brush with the army. The Zabula 
Iliaca Capitolina, which claims to portray “The sack of Troy according to 
Stesichorus”, contains an image depicting the encounter between Menelaus 
and Helen, but nothing corresponding to the attempt of the Greeks to stone 
Helen. Some scholars have taken this to be inconsistent with the version 
found in the Euripides scholium above, since (in this view) Helen will not 
have narrowly escaped death twice in the same poem in a similar fashion. 
Even if we accept that the two stories are mutually inconsistent, the 


apparent contradiction can be explained by the fact that it would have been 
difficult to depict the near-stoning in the limited space available to the 
sculptor, whereas fitting in Helen’s encounter with Menelaus was a simple 
matter; the artist was entitled to use a different version of the myth under 
such circumstances.453 It remains possible, however, that Helen’s beauty 
saved her not only from the army, but also from an enraged Menelaus, in 
the course of Stesichorus’ poem; the Aristophanic scholium would then 
have missed a further archaic parallel for Menelaus’ meeting with his wife, 
but such carelessness would be far from unparalleled in ancient (or indeed 
modern) scholarship. 

A passage from this very encounter may even be preserved on P.Oxy. 
2619, a papyrus from the late second or third century ad which contained a 
copy of the poem. It reads as follows: 


iwEeptov mp[Lv—x 
Ode 5é ViV.[uL-X-u-X 
.oc ayaTaC[ul— 
d]ucmvopoc [<x—L—-x 
Ux 

5 x]@de Tek[—VLo-=— 
x].yotc.[us-ue— 


ac pa|to’ tav [5(€) u 


lovely ... thus ... him/ 
her/it ... love ... of ill- 
repute ... [Thus] s/he 
s[poke; and] ... her... 
Stes. fr. 115 F. 


Not enough of the fragment survives for us to identify it for sure. But the 
possibility is worth raising that the speaker is Helen, and the addressee 
Menelaus.454 The final line, if correctly supplemented,455 indicates the end 
of a speech delivered by a woman, who is then addressed in her turn; that is 
the most likely interpretation of the accusative tév, and a reference to a 
speech-end would be well placed at the opening of a stanza, here indeed of 
a triad.4s56 The speech may have begun in line 2; wde 5é viv suggests the 
opening of a speech, and the dotted letter which follows this expression is 
either gamma or pi;457 thus Fuhrer suggests mz[oté@a “she addressed”’.458 
The shortness of the speech “may suggest urgency and/or a dialogue 


between two characters in which several such speeches were 
exchanged”;459 this would suit the encounter between the once and future 
spouses. There is even a hypothetical reconstruction of lines 3-4 — one that 
falls short of proof, but which nevertheless is attractive and in no way 
unStesichorean — that runs m@c GyandaC[ sor, & | SJucmvopoc [TavtECCIV 
avOparoiciv eiut;, “How can you love me, I who am of ill repute among all 
people?’’460 In the following line, tex[ may be a remnant of té«k[oc, which 
could be a reference to the child of Menelaus and Helen, Hermione; if the 
reconstruction of 3—4 is correct, the sense could be continued along the 
lines of “Who could have abandoned her child in the way that I did?”’461 

All this is plausible, if unprovable. If it is right, then Stesichorus did 
indeed include Helen’s encounter with Menelaus in his poem, and this 
episode was, most likely, one of heightened emotional tension, marked by 
several speeches. By the stage that our fragment may depict, Menelaus 
would have expressed his love to an unbelieving Helen, one who, as the 
Helen of the /liad does so often, is gripped by passionate self-loathing as 
she contemplates her actions. But her apparent expression of such self- 
loathing — under this hypothesis — indicates that she is not currently in 
danger of her life; indeed, she seems surprised that Menelaus is treating her 
with affection rather than fearful of imminent punishment by a revengeful 
spouse. Did Stesichorus subvert the dominant epic portrayal of this 
encounter, by making Menelaus seek Helen out of love rather than a desire 
to kill or punish her? Helen’s surprise at his reaction — one which means 
that she does not need to plead with him or to expose herself — then takes 
on a metaliterary quality, highlighting the poet’s deviation from the 
expected account of a furious husband as much as Helen’s own amazement 
at what had happened. Or was Menelaus initially angry, but overcome with 
passion for Helen once she had disrobed? Their exchange would then have 
progressed to the point where Helen felt safe enough to express her hatred 
of herself, secure in the knowledge that her beauty had secured her 
survival. But that might make the episode excessively long, in a poem with 
many different incidents to cover. 

The presence of the near-stoning by the army later in the work tells us 
nothing either way about whether Helen’s beauty was also employed here. 
If it was, Helen’s manipulation of the male gaze becomes even more 
striking, if she uses her beauty, the beauty which indirectly caused the war 
in the first place, to avoid successive acts of violence against herself. It 
should again be emphasised, however, that some of these considerations are 
prompted by a reconstruction that, however attractive, remains 
hypothetical; we cannot even be certain that this passage relates to 


Menelaus and Helen at all. If only we had more of this tantalising scene, 
potentially so rich in its implications for our understanding of Helen’s 
portrayal in early literature. 

A further fragment also possibly related to an encounter between 
Menelaus and Helen runs as follows: 


yo ou] alle [oe ep. 4-ant. 7 
—uUTX* 
—~—, é]va pyéc 
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ial 

immediately ... 
clear(ly) ... mules ... 
Cyprus-born ... of 
sea-purple ... holy ... 


immortals ... 
Hermione ... I desire 
... night ... foot... 


secretly snatched ... 
tawny ... in the peaks 
and glens ... dear 
child ... may it be 
Stes. fr. 113 F. 


Content makes Helen very likely to be the speaker, especially lines 9-11; 
compare how in the Odyssey she refers to the time “when she (Aphrodite) 
led me there away from my dear native land, leaving my child, bedroom, 
and husband” (6te n’ fyaye Keice MiAnc a0 Tatpidoc ainc, | Taida tT’ ET 
VOC@ICCaOLEVHV OGAGLOV TE mOCW TE, 4.262—3), and how in Triphiodorus 
Athena asks her “nor do you long for your daughter Hermione?” (obdé 
Ovyatpa [Epuvnv nobésic;, 493-4). The relevant passage here (lines 9— 
11) might be supplemented a8avaétoi[cw sike]Aov ‘Epptovav t.[ —u-x—u 
ély@ v mo0E@ vb«KT[ ac Te kai Guata, “I long for ... Hermione night and 
day, who resembled the immortals”.462 boapadyytov might also be a 
reference to Helen herself, albeit probably a tendentious one, making her 
seem an entirely passive victim of Paris’ wiles, rather than in any way a 
willing abandoner of her husband.463 Such a discussion of her abduction/ 
elopement would fall naturally into an account of her encounter with 
Menelaus, as she reminded him of her love for their child, and attempted to 
present her departure from Sparta as something that took place contrary to 
her will; here she would be striking a more self-defensive tone compared to 
what we saw in the other fragment. Whether or not Helen exposed herself 
to Menelaus, she does not seem to be relying on beauty alone to persuade 
her husband; if this fragment comes from that encounter, she employs the 
full force of her rhetoric to achieve her ends. 

Dealing with Stesichorus’ poetry is so often a frustrating exercise: 
individual fragments and phrases are hard to set into any wider context.464 


Yet the dramatic impact of Helen’s physical form on_ spectators 
nevertheless has a parallel elsewhere in his slender corpus, in a fragment of 
the Geryoneis, in which Geryon is addressed by his mother Callirhoe ahead 
of his battle with Heracles:465 
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... L unhappy woman, miserable in the child I bore, miserable in my sufferings I 
supplicate ..., Geryon if ever I held out my breast to you ... robe ... 


Stes. fr. 17 F. 


Callirhoe implores Geryon not to fight Heracles; this is evident from the 
similarity with the passage in Jliad 22 where Hecuba exposes her breast 


and begs her son Hector to avoid Achilles:466 


uiytnp 8° ab0’ Etépmbev OSbpeto SdKpv ygovca 

[80] KoAnov a&vigpévn, EtEpNeL 4€ LaCov avécys’ 
Kat pv ddxpv yéovc’ Enea atEpdevta Mpocnvbda’ 
"EKTOP, TEKVOV ELOV, THE T AidEO Kai WL’ EAENCOV 
avtry, ci ZoTE ToL AaOuKNdEéa LACOV ETECYOV, 
TOV LLVijcat MAE Téxvov duvve 5é SHtov Gvdpa 

[85] teiysoc Evtdc av, LU) 6 TPdpLOc {ctaco TobTAL 
CYéTAloc: ef mEp yap CE KATAKTAVNL, OD Cc’ Et’ Eywye 
KAadconat év AExéecct MiAov OGA0c, dv TEKOV AdTH, 
008’ GAoxoc TOADS@poc’ GvEv8e SE CE HEYA VOiV 
Apysiov mapa vinci Kbvec Tayéec KATESOVTAL. 

[90] c TH ye KAGiovte Tpocavdyntyny @irov vidV 
TOAAG Aiccopéva’ odd’ “Extopt OvpOv ExEtWov, 
GAN’ & ys pinw’ AyiAfja meA@ptov dccov iévta. 


In turn his mother, on the other side, was lamenting, pouring forth tears and 


opening her robe, and with her other hand she took out her breast; and pouring 
forth tears, she addressed winged words to him: “Hector, my child, show respect 
for this and pity me, if I ever offered you a soothing breast. Remember these 
things, dear child, and ward off the hostile man while inside the walls, but do 
not stand, hard-hearted man! For if he should kill you, I will not lament you, 
dear shoot, on your bed, I who gave birth to you, nor will your wife, rich in her 
dowry. But far away from us, the swift dogs will eat you, great though you are, 
by the ships of the Argives”. Thus the two of them [i.e. Priam and Hecuba] 
addressed their dear son, making great entreaties; but they did not persuade 
Hector’s spirit, but he awaited the approach of the monstrous Achilles. 

Hom. J/. 22.79-89 


Thanks to the Homeric allusion, Geryon is both elevated and humanised 
through the implicit comparison to Hector, turning him into a figure of 
considerable pathos.467 Line 83 suggests the missing verb in line 5 of the 
Stesichorus passage, either €[ mécyov or €[ mécye8ov.468 In the Stesichorean 
fragment it seems that Callirhoe finishes speaking and unfastens her robe to 
expose her breast, as Hecuba does, but before rather than after her 
speech.469 In line 10 Ova]d5e ao and evade a (both “fragrant’”) are possible 
supplements;470 if Ov@]d5¢ o is right, the phrase c @aica “speaking thus” 
might have stood before it,471 appropriately enough signalling the end of a 
speech at the start of a stanza, here of a triad.472 The passage also evokes 
(in its language, if not its breast-baring) Thetis’ words to Achilles on two 
occasions in the /liad: ti vb c’ Etpegov aiva texodca; (“Why did I rear you, 
unhappy as I was in giving birth?”’) and wor éyo dey, ior 
dvcapictotoKsta, (“Alas for me in my wretchedness, alas for me, unhappy 
in giving birth to the best of men’’).473 As a whole it greatly dignifies the 
monster. 

Let us suppose that in the fragment discussed earlier, Helen did disrobe 
in front of the Greek soldiers. This sets up a series of fascinating parallels 
and contrasts with the Geryoneis passage. In both a woman partially 
disrobes as a means of persuading her male audience. But Callirhoe’s 
breast-baring is maternal; Helen’s disrobing is erotic. Callirhoe’s is 
intended to preserve the life of her son; Helen’s to preserve her own. 
Callirhoe’s audience is a single individual (albeit one with three heads); 
Helen’s a whole army. Callirhoe’s is tragically unsuccessful; Helen’s is 
successful, although the tragedy caused by her beauty is elsewhere in that 
poem only too apparent. Both episodes will have been moments of great 
intensity in their respective poems; both bring out the power of words to 
suggest the rhetorical power of the human form, perhaps the naked human 
form, on the spectator. 


Stesichorus’ account of Helen, as we have seen, was so mistaken that 
Helen herself deprived him of his sight. I must hope that a similar fate will 
not befall me for any inaccuracies in the analysis above; but if confronted 
by the vengeful Helen of Stesichorus, I could at least plead that the 
fragmentary nature of the evidence means that our own gaze at her can be 
only partial. Let us hope that one day the appearance of fresh material will 
give us a better picture.474 
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Section II:Drama 


Emmanuela Bakola 


Fig. 7.1: 


Drawing of a still from the National Theatre Oresteia’s “tapestry scene”, 
directed by P. Hall (1981-83), filmed by Channel 4. Image credit: Rosa 
Wicks. 
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7.2: Sketch reconstruction of Choephori 980 ff. For the blood-red colour of ; 
the fabric, see Taplin 1977, 314-15. Image credit: Rosa Wicks. 


— A TS Fig 
7.3: Sketch reconstruction of Eumenides 307 ff. Image credit: Rosa Wicks. 


Seeing the invisible: Interior Spaces and 
Uncanny Erinyes in Aeschylus’ Oresteia 


Note: This paper is the result of concurrent research on two parallel 
projects, on gaze and vision in Greek literature and on conceptualisations of 
the daimonic in relation to space from the archaic to the Christian times. It 
has also been published, in a slightly amplified version, in the volume 
Locating the Daimonic in the Greek World, eds. Bakola, E. and Lunn- 
Rockliffe, S., which has a different scope. 


Interior spaces, “seen” and “unseen” in Greek 
tragedy 


It hardly needs to be stated that the visible and the invisible lay at the very 
heart of fifth-century Greek theatre. Greek theatre took place in the open, in 
the bright light of day, with the sun illuminating the natural spaces that 
hosted the event. This is a striking contrast with tragedy’s common themes 
of the dark sides of human nature, the suppressed memories of terrible 
deeds, the unexpressed desires hidden in the recesses of the human psyche, 
and the darkness of death and Hades; this contrast between the “seen” and 
the “unseen” may be one of the genre’s most paradoxical features. Flooded 
by the brilliant natural light of Greece, how did the theatrical event 
represent physically the hidden, the suppressed, the unconscious, the 
“unseen”? 

Several decades ago, studies informed by structural anthropology 
showed that the way Greek tragedy used theatrical space was crucial for its 
representation of the “unseen”. They demonstrated in particular that the 
fundamental contrasts of light and dark, known and unknown, public and 
private, seen and unseen, centred around the extraordinarily multivalent 
space within the stage building (the skene) and its contrast with the 


exterior.475 

In the theatre, interior spaces do not only function as representations of 
buildings such as houses, palaces and temples, nor as spaces that can be 
“realistically” entered and exited by characters, like tents and groves. They 
also function as symbolic interiors capturing “deep” spaces like the mind, 
the memory, the psyche and bodily innards like the mouth and the 
womb.476 In almost every Greek tragedy, especially those in which there is 
focus on a family’s past, including its dark secrets, the succession of 
generations, and dead ancestors, these notions tend to gravitate towards the 
interior. It is suggestive that interior spaces in Greek theatre are often 
described as “dark” and “deep”, with the terms mychos and thalamos 
(“inner chamber”, “room in the deepest part of the house”) used frequently 
for the stage building as a whole.477 Interior spaces are often connected 
with depth, confinement, repression and oppression; we may thus 
understand the connection of interiority with what is forgotten or in distant 
memory, pushed away from consciousness, suppressed, unconscious, and 
in the past. We may also understand its connection with things that are 
perceived as dangerous and that need to be contained, such as the female. 
For example, in the opening scene of Euripides’ Medea, the excruciated 
and potentially threatening female psyche is captured through the unseen 
heroine’s screams from inside the house (E. Med. 96-212). In Sophocles’ 
Trachiniae it is captured through the imaginary secret location of 
Deianeira’s potion, which had been pushed into the depths of memory in 
the house’s mychos (S. Trach. 555-81; 686—90).478 

However, the dramatic impact of interior spaces lies in the fact that they 
do not only hide such things as past events and repressed thoughts and 
secrets, but they also allow them sometimes to creep out, to emerge, to 
become visible. One of the most dramaturgically effective ways that Greek 
theatre reveals the hidden into view is through the vivid descriptions and 
enacted performances of messenger speeches. Through their vivid 
narrations, messenger speeches “act out” horrific events that are otherwise 
hidden from audience view, having usually taken place in the interior.479 
Although these speeches’ vividness (enargeia) is not quite the same as 
literally making events visible, such scenes are often combined with the use 
of the ekkyklema, the theatrical platform that was wheeled out of the 
interior to reveal scenes of murders, madness or other sights of 
unimaginable terror.480 The ekkyklema is thus associated with moments of 
intense dramatic impact, as something that is supposed to remain hidden 
and invisible becomes momentarily visible.4s1 As theatrical property, 
therefore, it seems to have been a highly sophisticated medium which 


further attests the fascination of Greek theatre with the meaning and 
workings of interiority. 

Furthermore, interiors often capture the space of the unseen par 
excellence, Hades. Characters like Agamemnon, Cassandra, Ajax, and 
Oedipus depart ominously into the skene never to be seen alive again;482 in 
these scenes an attempt is made to capture symbolically this transition into 
another world, the world of Aides, which was sometimes etymologically 
explained as coming from a- and idein.4g3 In these and other cases, the 
skene 1s often explicitly called “house of Hades”. Like the entries of such 
characters into the world of the dead (and the unseen), the emergence from 
the world of the dead is also characterised by means of that which straddles 
the visible and the invisible: for example, in Aeschylus’ Persians, Darius’ 
ascension from his tomb is represented as a temporary apparition of a 
phantom, or eidolon.4s4 Furthermore, Euripides’ Hecuba and Aeschylus’ 
Eumenides show that dream-eidola, entities who emerge from the depths of 
the earth (and enter our vision through the skene interior), exist on the 
border between the seen and the unseen.4s5 

In the whole of the Oresteia, the interior functions symbolically as 
much as it functions representationally. The dramaturgical use of the skene 
helps the oppositions of the seen and the unseen, the known and the 
repressed, the conscious and the unconscious, to be played out. In 
particular, the skene captures — almost as their physical surrogate — an array 
of concepts that encapsulate that which remains mostly obscure and 
unseen, but which causes relentless foreboding: namely the family’s past, 
its repressed secrets, its psyche, and the pathological, destructive and self- 
destructive drive of its members, especially through their obsession with 
wealth and power. Furthermore, the interior becomes connected to the dark 
space of Hades and the depths of the Delphic earth that sends forth oracular 
knowledge, and even, in the third play, the world of dreams.486 


Enter the Erinyes — at the end of the Oresteia? 


In the Oresteia, the past, the secrets, the psychopathology of the house, the 
threatening realm of death and of brooding ancestors come together not just 
in this space, but also in the image of a certain presence which, both as a 
singular and as a plural entity,4s7 is permanently rooted in the interior: 
namely the Erinys or Erinyes of the oikos (house).488 

However, although the Erinyes are invoked and mentioned from the 
very beginning of the Agamemnon (Ag. 54), they do not have a physical 


presence for a very long time. Scholars unanimously believe that the 
Erinyes remain invisible for the audience for the majority of the trilogy, 
namely for over 2800 lines of text; furthermore, that when they first 
become visible, this is not to the audience but only to characters who are in 
a fit of madness.489 The first of these is Cassandra, who, before entering the 
house to join Agamemnon in his death, talks about what she sees in the 
interior: 


TI Yap OTEYTV THVS’ OVTOT’ ExAsizEl YOPOG 
EdpMBoyyoc, OdK EDPaVOc Od yap Ed AgyeL. 
Kai LV TET@KaS Y’, OS OpacbvecBat TAEOV, 
Bpoterov aipa Kdp0c év SGu01c Evel, 
dvomepmtoc Eo, ovyyovav Epwbov: 
Dduvodot 5° Buvov SM@LAGLV TpOoHLEVaL 
Tpatapyov &tv ... (Ag. 1186-92) 


There is a group of singers that never leaves this house. They sing in unison, but 
not pleasantly, for their words speak of evil. Moreover, this revel-band drinks 
human blood, thus emboldening itself, and then remains in the house, hard to 
send away — the band of the house’s kindred Erinyes. Besetting the chambers of 
the house, they sing a song of the ruinous folly that first began it all ... (transl. 
Sommerstein 2008, adapted)490 


Orestes is thought to be the second character who “sees” the Erinyes, in the 
final scene of the Choephori. Having killed his mother inside the house, he 
then undergoes a fit of madness and “sees” them approaching him: 


a, Ge 

onotai yovaikes, aide Topydvev diknv 

Qaioxitw@vEs Kai TETAEKTAVHLEVAL 

TMUKVOIC OPAKOvOLV’ OVKET’ Gv Lsivat’ éyad. (Cho. 1048-50) 


Ah, ah! I see these hideous women looking like Gorgons — clad in dark-grey 
tunics and thickly wreathed with serpents! I can’t stay here! 


Scholars usually point out that it is only at Eumenides 63 (or 140)491 that 
the Erinyes become visible to the audience, when they emerge from the 
interior of the Delphic oracle on the ekkyklema and then become a fully- 
fledged chorus. 

As we will see, the way the Erinyes manifest their presence and, as a 
result, their role in the trilogy, is much more complex than has been 
realised. The key here is that the Erinyes are daimones and are therefore 
understood to have a liminal existence between the visible and the 


invisible.492 In the theatre, this liminal existence is not confined to the level 
of words, but is translated into how the Erinyes are staged. In this paper, I 
will show that, through complex engagements with the visible and the 
invisible in relation to the interior of the skene, and by positioning bodies, 
props and machinery in highly suggestive ways, Aeschylean dramaturgy 
makes the viewer “see” the Erinyes much more frequently than has been 
thought until now. Aeschylus thus confirms the Erinyes’ near-ubiquitous 
role by choosing key points of the trilogy to make them “appear”. 
Furthermore, sightings of the Erinyes start hundreds of lines before the 
Cassandra scene and continue until the figures appear unambiguously as 
the chorus of the third play, at Eum. 140. Their appearances to the viewer, 
which are confirmed mostly retrospectively as the trilogy unfolds and as 
patterns of behaviour and action are repeated and reasserted, are always 
connected with the skene interior. 


Two uncanny apparitions: the servants of the 
house (dmoiai) in the Agamemnon’s “tapestry 
scene” and in the opening of the Choephori. 


The first scene in which I wish to show a significant apparition of the 
Erinyes is the so-called “tapestry-scene” of the Agamemnon (Ag. 782-974), 
which scholars rightly see as having a pivotal role in the trilogy. At Ag. 
782, Agamemnon returns to his house victorious from the utterly 
destructive and deadly Trojan expedition. When he prepares to descend 
from his chariot to enter the house, his wife Clytemnestra asks him not to 
tread on the ground, but to enter by trampling, and symbolically destroying, 
the expensive and intricately woven royal purple fabrics spread in front of 
him (Ag. 905-13). As Clytemnestra lures him onto the fabrics (Ag. 958— 
74), a strong sense of danger and transgression prepares us for what will 
follow: Agamemnon will enter the house and will not emerge from it alive. 

These fabrics are very important for understanding how the “unseen” 
Erinyes reveal themselves in the “tapestry scene”. It is, first of all, essential 
to keep in mind that in the trilogy the fabrics are said to belong to the 
Erinyes: 


idov Deavtoic Ev méMAOIc Eptvoav 
TOV Gvdpa TOVdE KEipevov OiAMs EpLot (Ag. 1580-81) 


I see this man lying here in the woven robes of the Erinyes, a sight precious to 


me... 


Why are the fabrics said to belong to the Erinyes and not Clytemnestra? 
My suggestion is that the play has already shown us a flash of the Erinyes 
handling these deadly, net-like fabrics before Agamemnon was lured and 
trapped by them in the tapestry scene. Let us “rewind” and look for a 
suggestive action just before Agamemnon sets his foot on the fabrics. This 
action has received almost no attention by commentators as it is not 
accompanied by words; we only know of it because it is prompted by this 
speech of Clytemnestra: 


dpoat, ti uéAAe0’, aic éméotadta1 téAOC 
mMESOV KEAEDDOD OTOPVOVAL TETAOLAOLV; 
ebOdc yevéoO@ TOPHLPSOTPTOS TAPOG, 
gic OO’ GEATTOV Ws dv NyitaL Aikn. (Ag. 908-11) 


Servants of the house (dmoiai), why are you waiting, when you have been 
assigned the duty of spreading fine fabrics over the ground in his path? Let his 
way forthwith be spread with crimson, so that Justice may lead him into a home 
he never hoped to see. (transl. Sommerstein 2008, adapted) 


The theatrical power of the scene that these words prompt is immense. The 
servants of the house (dmoiai) exit the house interior and spread the fabrics 
at Agamemnon’s feet in a scene that must have lasted for only a few 
ominous seconds of purely visual action. Then, silently, after Agamemnon 
has trampled on them, these women fold the fabrics behind him and follow 
Clytemnestra, disappearing with Agamemnon and the fabrics into the dark 
depths of the house.493 Figure 1, a drawing of a still from the National 
Theatre Oresteia’s “tapestry scene”, might help the reader envisage the 
moment of the servants’ entrance from the house interior as they spread the 
fabric: 


It is important to remember that no action in the theatre is without dramatic 
significance, and we are surely entitled to read more into this theatrical 
action than the mere movement of props by stagehands. Knowing that 
Agamemnon died “d@avtoic év mémA 01 Epwbov”, i.e. “in the woven robes 
of the Erinyes”, it is difficult to resist suspecting that these women bear a 
more ominous significance: are these dmoiai something more than mere 
women who serve the house? More specifically, could this be an apparition 
of the house’s ominous presences that some characters talk about? 

This suspicion will be strengthened later on, as we will be alerted again 
and again to the presence of Erinyes in the oikos, for example by Cassandra 


in the scene mentioned earlier, where she describes them as a “revel-band” 
that “drinks human blood, thus emboldening itself, and then remains in the 
house, hard to send away” (Ag. 1186-90). For all that the chorus (and the 
spectators) are urged by the prophetess, they cannot see what Cassandra 
describes so vividly. 

Yet, this band of women does not remain completely invisible for very 
long. This second apparition is flashed before our eyes at the beginning of 
the second play, the Choephori, where the dmoiai have become a fully- 
fledged chorus (Cho. 23). When Orestes sees these women emerging from 
the interior and does not know who they are, he describes them in the 
following way: 


TL YpT\Wa AEboow; Tic 108’ 15’ Opyuptc 
OTELYEL YOVALKOV OAPEOL LEAAYY{LOIG 
mpémovoea; (Cho. 10-12) 


<Hey,> what is this I see? What may this gathering of women be that comes 
here, so striking in their black garments? 


Soon afterwards, this is how the women describe themselves: 


iaAtOc Ek SdLOV EBav 

yous Mponopmods oFbyEtpt obv KOTO" 

MPETEL MAPS POtvico’ GuvyLoIs Svvyos GAOKL 
VEOTOLO 


Awo@dpot 5° DKOAoLaTwV 

Lakides EMAGSOV DT’ GAyEou, 
TIPOOTEPVOL OTOALOL TETAMV CLYEAGOTOIG 
Evuoopaic meaAnypévor. (Cho. 23-31) 


I have come from the house, having been sent to escort the drink-offerings with 
rapid beating of hands; my cheek stands out red with gashes, with furrows 
freshly cut by my nails ...; the tearing sound of garments rent in grief has ruined 
their linen weave — the folds of my robes over my breast, savaged by mirthless 
disaster. 


The play makes it clear that they are the dmoiai of the house, whom 
Clytemnestra had called outside to spread the fabrics earlier on: 


dSpoai yovairEes, SoudtToOV evOjpovEs ... (Cho. 84) 


Servant women, who keep the house in good order .... 


What is striking this time is that the women’s appearance is highly ominous 
and, in fact, highly suggestive of the Erinyes. Black-clad, with gashes on 
their cheeks, and torn, destroyed fabrics, they come across as no less jarring 
than the daimones of the final play (cf. Eum. 52, 55, 352, 370; cf. Ag. 463). 

Indeed, as we will see later, this appearance will be perfectly 
complemented by their characterisation. As many commentators have 
noted, the chorus of the Choephori is one of the most aggressive and 
forceful choruses in Greek drama; some commentators have even 
suggested that they are meant to remind us of the Erinyes through their 
angry incitements to avenge Agamemnon.494 Their black robes certainly 
constitute a striking visual link with the chorus of the third play.495 We can 
take these observations much further if we notice that this link is shown not 
only through the chorus’ characterisation and costume, but — and perhaps 
even more so — through their positioning in space and through the tableau 
that this positioning constructs, especially in relation to the house interior. 
The confirmation that, in fact, we have another apparition of the Erinyes 
before our eyes in these women, the dmoiai of the house of Atreus, comes 
in the finale of the second play. As we will realise retrospectively, like the 
brief appearance of the women with the fabrics from the interior in the 
“tapestry scene”, this entry from the house interior is another instance of 
the Oresteia’s masterful engagement with the Erinyes’ straddling — as 
daimones — the realm of the visible and the invisible. 


One more apparition: the dmoi/ai in the finale of 
the Choephori 


After Orestes’ murder of his mother inside the palace (Cho. 928-30) comes 
one of the most striking mirror-scenes of Greek drama.496 Standing over the 
bodies of Clytemnestra and Aegisthus, Orestes is wheeled out on the 
ekkyklema in a tableau which strongly evokes the final scene of the 
Agamemnon.497 The crime of Orestes is unambiguously shown as mirroring 
his mother’s and thus continuing the vicious cycle that has plagued the 
Atreid oikos for generations. Then the fabrics are brought into focus. 
Orestes hands them to the chorus and says: 


Seo0e 5’ adte, THVS’ ém}KOO1 KAKOV, 

TO Unyavna, Seonov GOAiw zatpi, 

MESA TE YEIPOTV Kai TodSotv Covwpida. 
ExtEivat’ AdTO Kai KUKAM TAPAGTASOV4IE 


OTEyYAOTPOV Avdpdc dSEigaO’, wc Sy TaTHp ... (Cho. 980-84) 


Behold also, you who are hearing of these crimes, the contrivance that 
imprisoned my wretched father, that fettered his arms and bound his feet 
together. Spread it out and standing around in a circle, display the fabric which 
covered the man, in order that the Father may see it. (trans. Sommerstein 2008, 
adapted) 


This passage has been heavily debated. Some scholars have posited the 
existence of female attendants who handle and spread the fabric. Even 
more scholars have argued that the fabric is just spread in front of Orestes 
and only surrounded by the women.499 However, there is a more 
economical interpretation of the text, which does far more justice to the 
scene’s dramaturgical meaning. First of all, we have no indication that any 
attendants exist.s00 A simpler interpretation is that Orestes does not ask 
attendants, but the chorus, the servants of the house (the dmoiaz), to display 
the fabric which has just appeared with the bodies from the interior. 
Furthermore, Cho. 983, ékteivat’ adTO Kai KOKAM TApaoTAddvV, suggests a 
circular formation of the women during the demonstration of the fabric. 
Again, the most economical interpretation suggests that Orestes asks the 
women to hold the fabric while standing around him in a circle.so1 

Figure 7.2 offers a reconstruction of what these movements would look 
like in performance.s02 The visual symbolism is powerful: the fabric 
“traps” Orestes, as it had trapped his father in the first play (cf. Cho. 1001-— 
15). The women who hold it are the same dmoiai who in the first play had 
followed Agamemnon into the interior, and who then staged a sighting of 
the Erinyes at the beginning of the Choephori. Orestes, we are led to 
assume, is himself “caught” “in the woven robes of the Erinyes” (boavtoic 
év mémdoIg “Epwiov, Ag. 1580), who are evoked here by the black-clad 
dmoiai holding the red fabric around Orestes and glorying in 
Clytemnestra’s murder. 

It is then that Orestes sees the Erinyes, and his words alert us, the 
viewers, to another apparition of the Erinyes: 


a, 

opotai yovaikes, aide Topyovev diknv 

oatoyit@vEs Kai TEMAEKTAVHLEVaL 

TMUKVOIC SPAKovol’ OVKET’ Gv Lsivat’ Ey. (Cho. 1048-50) 


Ah, ah! I see these hideous women looking like Gorgons — clad in dark-grey 
tunics and thickly wreathed with serpents! I can’t stay here! 


Xpotai, “hideous”, is West’s emendation of 1. 1048, and is accepted by the 
vast majority of editors. However, the original reading of the manuscripts is 
much more revealing about what is actually shown in this scene. Orestes 
does not say cuotai in the manuscripts (M), but du@ai. He sees the dmoiai, 
clad in black garments and with gashes on their faces standing around him 
in a circle, looking at him and holding the ominous fabric. He then protests 
that he sees the Erinyes. As it now emerges, it does not do justice to the 
scene’s dramaturgy to suppose that Orestes is simply hallucinating. By 
retrieving the original power of the appellation dum@ai, we can see how 
Aeschylus is suggesting that these women constitute yet another sighting of 
the Erinyes, for both Orestes and for the audience. 

Once again, we cannot help but notice that this apparition of the 
Erinyes is strongly connected with the interior of the skene. For, as Orestes 
addresses the dmoiai, he stands over the corpses of Clytemnestra and 
Aegisthus, whomhe has just murdered inside the house; he is therefore 
understood as still being indoors, so the tableau is most likely represented 
on the ekkyklemaso3 with the chorus standing around it. This arrangement is 
crucial: if Orestes is part of an interior scene, so are the Erinyes. Both 
interior and circular, this spatial positioning has implications beyond 
conveying Orestes’ entrapment and the continuation of the house’s vicious 
cycle of crime; it also captures a deeper, psychological symbolism of the 
interior, as suggested when Orestes declares that his own interiors, mind 
and heart, have been overpowered by Terror and Wrath: 


... MEPOVOL YAP VUKMPEVOV 
opéves SUGUPKTOL, TPdc dé Kapdia DdBoc 
GdEwv Etoimos Hd’ dropysio#at Kdtw. (Cho. 1023-25) 


My mind is almost out of control and carrying me along half-overpowered, and 
Terror is near my heart, ready to sing and to dance to Wrath’s tune. 


Orestes’ words about the singing and dancing of his internal organs 
resonate with what we as the audience see at this moment enacted on stage. 
The appearance of the dmoiai-Erinyes, themselves embodiments of Terror 
and Wrath, form a singing and dancing chorus around Orestes and become 
the spatial externalised representation of Orestes’ state of mind.so4 In this 
striking tableau, human interiors, the house interiors and the cosmos/earth 
interiors that hide these powerful daimonic forcess0s are merged into the 
single space of the polysemous, but perennially ominous, dark skene, here 
conveyed by the use of the ekkyklema. Mind, house and cosmos become 
one multivalent space: nested into one another, the interiors of the 


individual’s psyche, a family’s psyche and the psyche of the cosmos are 
inhabited and controlled by these daimonic powers. Representations of the 
interior, the Erinyes are flashes of vision in an otherwise obscure scheme. 


The Erinyes mirrored: the “Binding Song” in the 
Eumenides. 


The chorus’ circular arrangement and Orestes’ claim that his interiors are 
ready to sing and dance the tune of Wrath in the finale of the Choephori 
acquire new life in the Eumenides, in another mirror scene of the trilogy. 
This is the scene of the “Binding Song”, which takes place after the action 
has moved to Athens, at Eum. 307-96. Since Eum. 140, the Erinyes have 
formed the chorus proper and have emerged from the interior to hunt 
Orestes down. Having finally caught up with him, they clasp hands in order 
to perform their “Binding Song” in a circle around him: 


... Gye 67 Kai yopov Gy@pev (Eum. 307) 
Come now, let us also join our hands in dance ... 


As these words and the reconstruction in Figure 3 suggests, the Erinyes’ 
circular formation around Orestes constitutes a strong visual reference to 
the chorus’ formation in the last scene of the Choephori (Figure 2, p. 173). 
However, the reference to that scene and the link between the two choruses 
become even stronger if one considers the effect that the “Binding Song” is 
shown to have on Orestes. The song is one of terror and wrath; it 
overpowers Orestes and drives his mind into a frenzy (Eum. 321-96). 
Retrospectively, what we see enacted here is nothing less than a second 
enactment of Orestes’ words in the Choephori: “My mind is almost out of 
control and carrying me along half-overpowered, and Terror is near my 
heart, ready to sing and to dance to Wrath’s tune” (Cho. 1023-25). 

By considering the strong link between the two scenes and paying 
attention to both their visual and their aural properties, we can delve deeper 
into the Erinyes’ “invisible” nature, which, despite the appearance of the 
chorus, has not been completely suppressed. By comparing the two 
tableaux and trying to imagine what we hear, we are first of all alerted to a 
significant difference between them: although the Erinyes are now properly 
visible gua Erinyes (and not as mere “flashes” through other characters), it 
is their entrapment which has now become invisible. What traps Orestes in 
this scene is not the ominous fabric, the “woven robes of the Erinyes”, as in 


the previous two plays, nor the Erinyes’ holding of hands. It is a spell, a 
song — in other words, invisible sound, a mode of communication that does 
not rely on visual means.s06 In the Greek imagination, sound is connected 
with breath and wind, phenomena through which the Erinyes manifest 
themselves in Aeschylus.s07 The dramaturgical ingenuity with which 
Aeschylus has connected fabric, singing, curse and breath/wind through the 
seen and the unseen is striking. We constantly find ourselves on the border 
between the two categories of the seen and the unseen, a border which 
captures the essence of the Oresteia’s Erinyes. 

There is one more significant element in the scene that confirms that we 
are correct to assume that the Erinyes’ liminal existence between the seen 
and the unseen has not been forgotten, even after the Erinyes have become 
a chorus: the fact that once again, we are in an interior space, the interior of 
Athena’s temple. This is clearly suggested by Orestes’ words at Eum. 242: 


... TPOGEULL SOLE Kai Bpétac TO cdv, Vek 
I have arrived at your house, goddess, and before your image ... 


Orestes’ words suggest that in this scene he is most likely on the 
ekkyklema, clasping Athena’s statue in the interior of the temple.sos Just as 
at the end of both the Agamemnon and the Choephori, we have here a 
character possessed by the Erinyes in an interior scene. The interior here 
captures both the conditions of Orestes’ psyche, as well as those of the 
cosmos that envelops him. In all cases, we are experiencing the operation 
of these forces in a liminal state between the unseen and the seen, a state 
where the audience is seeing things that should remain unseen. 


Back to the “tapestry scene”: the o/konomos- 
daimon of the house. 


Thus far, in the analyses of the dmoiai as uncanny apparitions of the 
Erinyes, we have noted the strong connection of these daimones with the 
interior. We have also seen that this connection is largely due to their 
representation as servants of the house, servants who keep the house in 
good order, “dmoiai’’. If we dig a little deeper into this connection, it 
becomes evident that the strong connection of the Erinyes with the house as 
its dmoiai provides the key to us realising one more apparition. This time, 
the apparition shows them as a singular entity through a major character, 
namely Clytemnestra. 


ra 6. 


The scene in question is once again the Agamemnon’s “tapestry scene”. 
As is now generally recognised, the intricate fabrics that are gratuitously 
ruined in this scene represent the wealth of the household, including its 
most precious wealth, the life and lifeblood of its members which are self- 
destructively shed by other members, especially the blood of Iphigeneia 
which was shed by her own father, Agamemnon.so9 What we see in the 
“tapestry scene” is the woman of the house enticing its master into the 
destruction of some of its most precious wealth. However, if we think of 
Clytemnestra in the natural-realist terms of the “woman of the house” 
alone, there are significant difficulties with the logic of her actions. If in 
particular we consider the connection of the dark red fabrics with the shed 
blood of Iphigeneia, Clytemnestra’s invitation to Agamemnon to destroy 
the fabrics does not make sense. Why does she lure Agamemnon into 
(re-)enacting the destruction of the house’s most precious wealth, the 
lifeblood of her child? 

It is possible, of course, that in this scene the play operates on an 
entirely symbolic level, so that any realistic logic about Clytemnestra’s 
motives and actions might be temporarily suspended. However, this 
explanation would miss something crucial about the characterisation of this 
figure. The play has prepared us for this moment over eight hundred lines 
earlier. In the parodos of the Agamemnon, the chorus had sung the 
following lines: 


Liver yop PoBEpa TAA‘ivoptos 
OiKOVOLLOG SoAia, UVapLOV Mijvic texvomowoc. (Ag. 154-55) 


for there awaits, to arise hereafter, a fearsome, guileful oikonomos, a Wrath that 
remembers and will avenge a child. (trans. Sommerstein 2008, adapted) 


Although on a first level it is obviously Clytemnestra who is being referred 
to in this passage, since she is the one who remembers and avenges her 
child Iphigeneia by killing Agamemnon, this passage does not name 
Clytemnestra explicitly. Instead, it uses a more ambiguous way to describe 
this female entity of the house, namely the term oikonomos. Why? The 
reason, I suggest, is that this passage merges more than one character into a 
single figure. As Fraenkel observed, by virtue of the name Mfjvic (= Fury) 
and the fact that this female figure was said “to rise up once again” from 
the depths (aaAivoptoc), this passage makes a clear reference to the 
Erinys.s10 It is, therefore, as early as Agamemnon 154-55 that the 
connection between the Erinys and the woman who broods in the house has 
been made. 


We may add that the characterisation oikonomos is as suggestive of the 
Erinys as it is of Clytemnestra, albeit on a different level. Decades ago, 
Vernant, Segal, and Padel showed that the house interior in Greek 
imagination has a cosmic and chthonic symbolism, in other words it 
symbolically captures the cosmos and the earth.s11 This symbolism is 
crucial for understanding the characterisation of oikonomos as referring to 
the Erinys. The Erinys can be understood to be in charge of the wealth of 
an oikos as much as Clytemnestra can, but in her case the oikos is a much 
broader entity: it is the cosmic oikos, the earth. As chthonic powers, the 
Erinyes are understood to be guardians of all natural wealth, because all 
natural wealth, including human lifeblood and life itself, is understood to 
come from the earth.si2 The proper use of the wealth of the earth is 
fundamental for the maintenance of the natural order. The Erinyes are 
understood to be in charge of this natural order by observing the proper use 
of its wealth and reacting to its violations. 

This realisation helps us to understand why the female figure of the 
“tapestry scene” evokes not only Clytemnestra, but also the Erinys. It also 
helps us understand why this figure provokes the destruction of the wealth 
of the oikos. Beyond the realistic level on which we “see” Clytemnestra 
luring Agamemnon into the house in order to kill him for the sacrifice of 
her precious child, on a more symbolic level we also “see” the Erinys 
persuading the destructive and wasteful members of the Atreid oikos to 
enact terrible destruction of the most precious wealth, in order to entrap and 
punish them. That we “see” the Erinys through the figure of Clytemnestra 
is nowhere else more manifest than in the central words of the “tapestry 
scene”, which are used to entice Agamemnon to his wasteful destruction by 
evoking the alleged inexhaustibility of the natural productive powers: 


éotw O0dAaoo0 — Tic dé viv KaTAoBEéoEL; — 
TPEPOVED TOAAT|S TOPEbPAc iodpyvpov 

KYKiIda TAyKAiVLOTOV, EiLaToV Baotc’ 

oikocs13 8’ bndpyer TAVSE Odv Devic, diva, 

éyew: méveo8a1 6’ odK Exiotatat SLOG. 

TOAAOV TATHOLOV O° sipLatav av noEaLNV, 
dSdpLo101l MpovvEeyGEvtos Ev yYpHotNpiotc, 

Woyt|s KOLoTpa THOdE UNYaVapEVN. (Ag. 958-65) 


The sea is there — and who shall quench it? — nurturing the juices which yield 
much purple worth its weight in silver, wholly renewable, the dye of vestments. 
The oikos has an abundance of these with the gods’ help, my lord, for us to 
possess. This house does not know how to be poor. To contrive a means of 
bringing this life back, I would have vowed to trample many garments, if that 


had been prescribed by an oracle. (trans. Collard 2003, adapted) 


Unless we recognise the Erinys, guardian of the earth’s wealth and force of 
the natural order, looming behind the presence of the queen and the double 
authority of the voice here, we cannot fully understand these words. 
Through the mouth of Clytemnestra, the Erinys says that the Atreid domos 
(house) has subjected the larger oikos, the earth, the natural world and its 
productive powers,s514 to its own destruction and waste. The earlier choral 
descriptions of Iphigeneia’s murder and the Trojan war, both wasteful of 
the most precious form of wealth, human life, come promptly to mind.515 
Almost paradoxically (but in line with our understanding of how the 
Erinyes as guardians of the cosmic order operate), destruction and waste 
become the Erinys’ instruments in order to ensure punishment of these 
same crimes.516 The symbolic destruction of the web/net-like fabrics 
evokes the destruction of generative powers as an ultimate violation of the 
cosmic order and seals the fate of the Atreid oikos: Agamemnon, guilty of 
destruction of the most precious human and natural wealth, is trapped in the 
net-like fabrics of the Erinyes and is on his way to meet his death. In the 
interior, which captures, as we have seen, both earth and Hades, he is 
awaited by the Erinys-Clytemnestra.517 


Clytemnestra as the daimon of the house at the 
revelation of the corpses. 


The interior and the looming presence of the Erinys gain awesome power 
once again in the final scene of the Agamemnon, in which the slaughtered 
king and Cassandra are wheeled out of the interior (Ag. 1372).518 The use 
of the ekkyklema means that this is an interior scene, but that it has been 
brought “out” for the viewer to see. Accordingly, what the viewer “sees” in 
the scene of the revelation of the corpses is not just Clytemnestra, but 
another revelation of the Erinys, the daimon of the house. 

The process of coming to see the Erinys in Clytemnestra is, once again, 
gradual. There are hints that her voice has a double register from the very 
beginning of the scene: standing over the corpses and pointing at the fabric, 
the murderous female describes herself as having remembered a crime for a 
long time and having finally exacted punishment from its perpetrator (Ag. 
1374-83). These words unambiguously evoke the mnamon 
(“unforgetting”) and hysteropoinos (“late-avenging”) characterisations that 
are regularly attributed to the Erinys (Ag. 58, 155, 703, cf. Eum. 383, Pr. 


516, and S. Aj. 1390). Furthermore, the disturbed natural imagery that she 
uses to express her joy at the splattering of Agamemnon’s blood (Ag. 1389- 
92) is more appropriate to a force of the natural order than a human. Our 
suspicions are confirmed at Ag. 1428, when the elders recognise the Erinys’ 
bloody eyes (cf. Eum. 54) as the eyes of the queen: 


APoc Ex’ Oupdtov aipatoc ed mpérer 
the flecks of blood show clearly on your eyes. 


Eventually, the elders — and we with them — “see” the daimon of the house: 


daiov, dc EuTitVEts SLAG Kai StpDvt- 
olot Tavtadrisatot, 

Kptos T iod woyov EK YOVALKOV 
KAPOLOSNKTOV ELLOL KPATOVEIG; 

Emi 6& O@patos Sikav 

KOpakos ExOpod otabsic ExvOLMS 

Buvov vuveiv éexevdystat... (Ag. 1468-74) 


Daimon that assails this house and the two Tantalids so different in their nature, 
and controls it, in a way that rends my heart, through the agency of women 
whose sould were alike! Standing over the corpse, in the manner of a loathsome 
raven, it glories in tunelessly singing a songsi9 ... (trans. Sommerstein 2008, 
slightly adapted) 


As this scene reaches its climax, the image of the Erinys converges entirely 
with that of Clytemnestra; what the audience has sensed all along, that 
there was a symbiotic relationship between the “Erinys of the house” and 
Clytemnestra, is confirmed as true when we hear from her that it is not as 
Agamemnon’s wife, but as the “ancient, bitter avenging spirit” of the 
house, the daimon alastor,s20 that she killed her husband: 


abygic sivat TOd5E TOUPyoV EL6V; 

(ui) ) pnd” Emrex Ofc 

Ayopenvoviay sivai 1 Goxov" 
oavtaCopEevoc dé yovatki vexpod 

Todd’ 6 TOAaLOG SpILds GAGOTMpP 

Atpéms yaArErod Bowatiipos 

TOVS’ AMETELOEV, 

TEAEOV VEeapois émiO0oac. (Ag. 1497-1504) 


You think this deed is mine? <Do not suppose so>, nor reckon that I am the 
spouse of Agamemnon: no, the ancient, bitter avenging spirit of Atreus, the 


furnisher of the cruel banquet, has taken the likeness of this corpse’s wife and 
paid him out, adding a fullgrown sacrificial victim to the young ones. 


Towards a re-interpretation of the Erinyes and 
the interior spaces of the Oresteia 


There are plenty more instances which show sightings of the “invisible” 
Erinyes, the way they become both “seen” and “unseen”, as connected to 
the interior.521 As we read on and explore the trilogy further, identifying 
even more apparitions of the Erinyes, we see many parts with new eyes, 
while at the same time facing unavoidable questions about the role and 
meaning of these daimonic entities. Going into an analysis of these scenes 
and their connections to one another would require a lot more space than 
this essay allows. However, as a case for these connections has been made, 
I will now try to give an interpretation of what we are to make of the 
Erinyes’ seen and unseen nature. What does it mean that they are 
essentially invisible and seen only in “flashes” or by characters in a state of 
madness? Moreover, what does it mean that when we see these apparitions 
of the Erinyes, they are always connected with the interior? 

A few fundamental observations should be made. First and foremost, 
these appearances of the Erinyes lend ever more support to the minority 
view that the Erinyes form the central axis of the Oresteia and represent a 
perennial preoccupation of the poet throughout the trilogy. This is a view 
which has been expressed by Ruth Padel and Helen Bacon, and considered 
by a handful of other scholars,s22 but which rarely figures in mainstream 
interpretations of the Oresteia. The conclusion that the Erinyes have a 
central role in the Oresteia is strengthened by the realisation that the 
Erinyes are, almost always, “there”, if one is able to “see” them. Paying 
attention to the way theatrical space is used and to what we might “see” as 
viewers shows that the Erinyes are much more present than if we were to 
rely on the words of the play only. Furthermore, appreciating the ubiquity 
of the Erinyes paves the way for a much deeper understanding of why the 
Oresteia concludes by focusing on them, and not, for example, on the 
house of Atreus and the acquittal of Orestes. 

As to what it “means” that these sightings of the otherwise invisible 
Erinyes are connected to the interior, I would suggest, as Padel’s In and 
Out of the Mind powerfully argues, that the key factor is their daimonic 
nature; as cosmic and psychic forces, the Erinyes are fundamentally 
invisible, and the trilogy carefully plots this through its use of interior 


spaces.523 We are not meant to see the forces that operate in the cosmos. 
Such forces are captured in the Oresteia and Aeschylean tragedy more 
generally through invisible forces like winds (Ag. 218-23, Cho. 391-93, 
1065-67, Sept. 705-8), or powers which operate from the earth, such as 
dream-eidola (Cho. 32-41, 523-25; Pers. 176-99; Sept. 708-11, 720-33), 
or even through fleeting omens which come before the eyes of certain 
characters (Ag. 110—20; Pers. 353-60). Daimonic powers, and the Erinyes 
in particular, become present in and through such visitations. At the same 
time, it is through cosmic and earthly forces that they reveal their existence, 
and that they validate themselves. 

Similarly, we are not meant to see the forces that operate in the depths 
of the human psyche. As I suggested at the beginning of this chapter, 
interior spaces can represent the human psyche and its repressed and 
unconscious dimensions, the way that it is subject to forces that are not 
immediately clear to itself. The Erinyes capture both, and their appearances 
to us confirm that these forces are part of us as they are part of the cosmos. 
Both the human psyche and the cosmos are manifest to a great degree in 
the skene interior. What is left to us to do is to recognise that these forces 
exist, to peer into the dark mystery of the interior and await some 
momentary “flash” that will shed a little light on the nature of the ever- 
present Erinyes. 
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Fig. 8.1: 
Drawing of Attic hydria, 425-400 BCE; Rome, Villa Giulia 55707. image 
credit: Aristi Tegou (aristi735@hotmail.com). 
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Visual Intertextuality in Ancient Greek 
Drama: Euripides’ Bacchae and the Use of 
the Art Media 


Introduction 


When intertextuality enters the sphere of performance, the visual, 
visuality,524 and visual allusion become significant factors in generating 
new connections and meanings. Such is the case with the specific nature of 
theatrical experience: the visual memory of a previous theatrical 
performance could certainly be the object of allusion, but the exact moment 
of performance cannot be retrieved nor reconsulted the way one would 
revisit a book or a monument or a painting. In these terms, visual 
intertextuality in drama does not correspond solely to previous 
performances, but also to those visual images that, stored in the audience’s 


memory, were prompted by performance. 

The aim of this paper is not to retrace well-discussed allusions, nor to 
discover overlooked intertextual puns, but to pin down the importance of 
visuality in the mental and poetic process of creating meaning. My 
discussion explores how Euripides employed artistic media to exploit the 
audience’s visual literacy in order to construct a multi-layered, polyphonic 
text, without putting too heavy a burden on the audience to decode verbal 
and textual allusions. The visual puns I am going to examine work as 
hyperlinks connecting a performance with mental images “stored” in the 
audience’s visual memory. Those unseen pictures, encrypted in the text, 
add to the overall perception of the play as a holistic performative 
experience while simultaneously preserving its verbal economy. 

My investigation includes case studies of visual allusions that are 
attested in the Bacchae and generate visual hyperlinks leading back to 
images and, through them, to Aeschylean tragedy. The case studies I 
examine share an association with the visual representation of Dionysus- 
induced madness. From early in the fifth century, sinister creatures such as 
the maenads or Lyssa, disguised gods, and the lethal delirium of delusive 
parents all find their way into Greek iconography, but also into the minds 
of Euripides’ spectators. It seems that building bridges between his texts 
and his spectators’ visual memory is one of Euripides’ desiderata. I will 
first consider the theoretical premises on which this approach is based and 
then move to a discussion of visual connections between the Bacchae and 
other representations, theatrical and pictorial, of madness induced by 
Dionysus. 


Intertextuality and the Visual: Theory 


In her study of the function of images in Greek tragedy, Colleen Chaston 
discusses both visually-perceived and mental/verbal images.525 According 
to her categorisation, out of seven types of imagery that tragedy hosts, four 
are visually perceived and three are images in the mind.526 My theoretical 
investigation concentrates mainly on what she calls “images as art objects, 
statues or pictures”.s27 There is no doubt that the visual arts and 
representational media in general, both plastic and pictorial, played a 
decisive role in the playwrights’ aesthetic conception of settings and 
stagecraft. Taking a step further, I shall connect fifth-century artistic media 
to fifth-century drama through the power of vision and visuality. 

Herbert Golder has talked about visual meanings in Greek drama, 


drawing attention to the striking recurrence of allusions to art objects, 
statues and pictures, and counting “more than 1000 allusions to art objects” 
in the tragic corpus.528 Froma Zeitlin has also discussed the relationship 
between theatre and the rest of the visual arts.s29 According to Zeitlin, 
theatre and the visual arts were being shaped during the same period, and 
were thus influencing each other and making “new demands on the uses of 
imaging, the quality of spectatorship and the very notion of spectacle 
itself’.s30 It seems beyond dispute that the relationship between tragedy and 
the rest of the visual arts was reciprocal.s31 Robert Cowan talks about the 
“potential” of tragic scenes “to enter and remain in the collective memory”, 
further identifying comedy as a fertile field “for the use of visual allusion to 
tragic tableaux and other visual aspects” .532 

Visual allusions connecting “mirror-scenes” within the same or 
different plays by means of similar props have long been noted. In the 
1970s, Oliver Taplin drew attention to Aeschylus’ use of mirror-scenes that 
repeat or point to a scene “in such a striking way as to recall the earlier 
event’.533 Two decades later, Pat Easterling investigated how later plays 
might make visual allusions through what is shown on stage and “make a 
reference that would be readily ‘readable’ by a large portion of the 
spectators’”.534 The success of an allusion lies in it being recognised, 
namely in the identification of the intricate connection between the source 
and the target scene. In drama, allusions can create links between 
performances, mainly through intertheatricality rather than intertextuality, 
since the spectators are frequently expected to recall previous 
performances,535 or reperformances,s36 either by first-hand experience as 
spectators, or indirectly, as part of the fifth century’s theatregoing 
community.537 Certainly, the success of an allusion depends heavily on the 
means of its signalling. Allusion to an earlier tragedy can be made visually 
or verbally, or by a combination of visual and verbal means, as well as 
contextualisation.538 

Visual allusion does not only link recent with older plays through 
images. In an article of 1981, Stephanie Ross argued that: 


In addition to the standard examples of allusion from one literary work to 
another, we ought to recognize allusion within the other arts — from one painting 
to another, one symphony to another — and also allusion between the different 
arts — allusion from painting to poem, from sonnet to sonata, and so on.539 


In the following pages, I attempt to show that visual allusions can link a 
play with contemporary visual culture and thus construct a complex 
scheme of visual intertextuality, according to which a play alludes to 


images circulating in artistic media, which might in turn allude to other 
plays. My aim is to show that the power of the visual can create cross- 
modal allusions between works of art belonging to different genres. 
Subsequently, allusion to a painting can then prompt a further connection to 
another play. This would mean that the first-level target image may at times 
function as a “window” allowing the audience to “look” through it to 
another play. If the image is familiar and recognisable, the first visual 
allusion will work; for the second-level target image or text to be evoked, a 
special association is needed, one that would allow the audience to realise 
that the first-level image is triggered for one reason only: to “summon” the 
second-level one.540 


Case Studies 


1The Bacchae and the Lycurgeia 


My focus will be the relationship between Euripides’ Bacchae and the two 
first plays of Aeschylus’ Lycurgan tetralogy, comprising the Edonians, the 
Bassarids, the Neaniskoi, and the satyr play Lycurgus.541 It is generally 
believed that the scene of Pentheus’ dismemberment in the Bacchae draws 
upon the Aeschylean description of the killings of Dryas and Orpheus.542 
As the text of the Lycourgeia is fragmentary, for the most part we must 
tease out connections thematically. In my discussion, I attempt to show 
that, through a study of visual allusion, the scene of the filicide in the 
Bacchae has a specific visual correspondence with the analogous scenes in 
the Edonians and the Bassarids. 

The Edonians was the first play of Aeschylus’ Lycurgeia. Although 
there are no surviving records for the date of the play, the presence of a 
stage buildings43 along with other evidence point to a late performance, 
towards the end of Aeschylus’ career, probably after the Lycurgeia of 
Polyphrasmon (son of Phrynichus), which won third prize in 467 BCE.544 
The story focuses on the madness of the Thracian king Lycurgus after his 
rejection of the god Dionysus.545 The play seems to have depicted the 
arrival of Dionysus and his female worshipers in Thrace, their arrest by 
Lycurgus, and possibly the king’s subsequent delirium, which made him 
kill his own son Dryas with an axe, mistaking him for a vine.546 It has been 
proposed that Orpheus, the protagonist of the following play of the 
tetralogy, the Bassarids, might have also figured in this one as a devotee of 
Dionysus.547 


The surviving fragments correspond to only one section of the 
narrative, namely Dionysus’ arrival in Thraces4s and his arrest by 
Lycurgus.549 Proposed reconstructions argue either for a delayed 
punishment of Lycurgus in the next play of the tetralogy,s50 or for an 
imminent one within the story of the Edonians.5s1 According to recent 
studies, the latter seems more probable, and this is also the reconstruction I 
opt for. Following Martin West, I believe that Lycurgus’ killing of Dryas 
was the climax of the Edonians.552 

Two vases dated to the middle of the fifth century seem to have been 
influenced by this tetralogy and further testify to this plot reconstruction. 553 
LIMC collects both, listed under Lykourgos I, 12*,554 and Lykourgos I, 
26*.555 The first one is an Attic hydria, datable to 425-400 BCE.556 
Lycurgus is presented holding a double axe against his son, who is already 
decapitated. Around them, Maenads are dancing, holding swords or thyrsoi, 
while one of them is also holding Dryas’ decapitated head. Dryas is 
surrounded by branches. The other Attic hydria is slightly earlier, attributed 
to the third quarter of the fifth century.s57 Lycurgus is drawn on the left, in 
Thracian cloak and boots, holding a double axe with both hands. Next to 
him, a woman runs towards an altar, tearing her hair. A naked youth seated 
on the altar raises his hands in supplication. On the right of the altar stands 
Dionysus, holding a thyrsus in his left hand and a vine in his right. Beyond 
him, a maenad dances and a satyr plays the flute. The lamenting woman 
must be Lycurgus’ wife, and the boy his son Dryas, just before the filicide. 

The second play of the Lycurgan trilogy, the Bassarids,558 depicts the 
murder of Orpheus in the context of Dionysiac worship. The play’s setting 
is Mount Pangaeum.s559 Dionysus is now established in the area and his 
followers are the members of the chorus. According to the outline of the 
story as presented in Pseudo-Eratosthenes,s60 the Bassarids go against 
Orpheus after the instructions of Dionysus, who is insulted because 
Orpheus regards Helios-Apollo as the greatest divinity. Orpheus finally 
dies at the hands of the Bassarids, the female Thracian worshippers of the 
god. The few attested fragmentss61 leave many questions regarding aspects 
of the plot, as well as how Orpheus’ murder took place. It is safe though to 
assume that Orpheus was killed offstage either by the members of the 
chorus, or by part of the chorus who left the orchestra, or by other 
Bassarids altogether.562 According to fifth-century vase paintings, Orpheus’ 
murder seems not to have happened in a state of frenzy. While Theban 
women are often represented as performing the murder of Pentheus in a 
state of dissociation, Thracian women are never depicted with tossed-back 
heads, the image of delirium par excellence. As Eurydice Kefalidou 


remarks, 


the Thracians are never shown with a tossed-back head, apparently because the 
painters knew what we also know from the texts, namely that the Thracians 
were not insane when they killed Orpheus. ... That is probably why the 
Thracian women carry different “weapons” ... while the Theban women carry 
nothing but their thyrsoi.563 


In a great number of Attic vases from as early as the first half of the fifth 
century BCE, Orpheus is presented as being killed by Thracian women 
bearing weapons. LIMC lists twenty Attic red-figured vasesse4 that present 
Thracian women attacking Orpheus with spears, swords or stones. Orpheus 
is holding his lyre, and occasionally trees or branches are also depicted. 

An Attic hydria of 460 BCEs65 presents Orpheus garlanded, trying to 
escape from two women who drag him by the hair, while he is raising his 
lyre with his right hand against them. Women are attacking him with 
spears, and behind them stands a tree. A tree is also depicted behind a 
retreating Orpheus on an oinochoe of 430 BCE.s6 Orpheus is again trying 
to fight back with his lyre in his right hand, while being attacked by a 
woman with a spear, and another with a stone, on the other side of the vase. 
The tree at the very back probably alludes to the rural setting of the scene, 
as also happens on a fragment from an Attic cups67 depicting the arm of a 
woman, bearing a tattoo and holding a stone. Behind her is a similar tree 
branch. The depiction of elements of nature like trees, springs and stones 
are common in tragedy- and comedy-related vases. As has been recently 
maintained by Vahtikari, those natural elements “may be reflecting some 
stage props that were taken from nature for the staging of plays”’. 568 

A tural setting is one of the trademarks of the Bacchae, and of the 
dismemberment scene in particular. Dionysus’ arrival from the mountain 
(€& Spovcg mdpsotiv, 658), as well as numerous descriptions of the 
Maenads’ bucolic life,s69 set the tone for a play that makes full use of 
nature’s mystic characteristics and of the visual context familiar from vases 
depicting maenads.570 The narrative of Pentheus’ killing is also marked by 
rural references: Dionysus uses a mountain tree (KA@v’ dpetov, 1068), 
which makes Pentheus visible by the Maenads, Agave refers to her son’s 
decapitated head as a prey from the mountains (€& dpé@v Opa, 1169— 
1171), and Cadmus finds Pentheus’ body in the glades of Cithaeron (év 
KwWotpavoc atvyxaic, 1219).571 

As mentioned already, it is believed that the episode of the murder of 
Pentheus in the Bacchae draws significantly on the Edonians and the 
Bassarids. In the former, Lycurgus murders Dryas in a frenzy under the 


impression that he is cutting vine branches, whereas in the latter, the 
maenads go after Orpheus and murder him. As seen on the vases just 
discussed, vine branches, or just floral addenda in general, are also 
included in the visual setting of almost every depiction of the stories of the 
Lycurgan plays. Taking into account that a large number of those vases date 
from early- to mid-fifth century, we might suppose that by the time of the 
performances or reperformances of the Bacchae, the depiction of a murder 
in a state of frenzy was connected in the audience’s visual memory to rural 
surroundings represented on vases through vine or floral elements. 

Much of the narrative of the Bacchae contains descriptions of the 
woods of Cithaeron that hosted the Maenads’ rites. In the process of the 
narrative preparation for the climax of Pentheus’ dismemberment, the 
messenger’s speech pays special attention to the fact that Dionysus pulled 
down a fir tree and put Pentheus on top. The description reads as follows 
(1063-75): 


TOvVTEDVEV Sn TOD Cévov Havidod’ Opa: 
LaBav yap éAATISs ODPAVLOV GKPOV KAGSOV 
Kathyev Tyev Tyev é¢ wéAav mé50v" 
KUKAODTO 6’ WOTE TOEOV 7} KUPTOSG TPOYOG 
TOPV@L YPAPOLEVOS TEPLPOPG EAUKOSPOLLOV" 
co KAdV’ Spstov 6 E€voc YEpoiv cyov 
EKOMATEV Ec yi, Epypwat’ ovyi Ovnta Spav. 
Ilev0éa. 5’ iopbous éAativav dCov Ext, 
OpOov pEGiet 51a Yepv BAGoTHW’ Give 
ATPELA, PLAGCOOV LUT] Gvayaitioglé viv, 
opOn 9’ &¢ OpBOv aiBép’ EotnpiCeto, 
EYOVOA VOTOIG SEGTOTHV ETLEVOV. 

O0n dé pGAAOV 7 KatEids patvdsdac: 


At this point I saw the stranger perform a miraculous deed. He took hold of the 
tip of a fir tree that rose toward heaven, and down he pulled, pulled, pulled it to 
the black earth. It began to curve like a bow or a rounded wheel when its shape 
is being traced by the peg-and-line with its spiraling rotation. So the stranger, 
drawing down with his hands the mountain tree, bent it to the ground, a deed no 
mortal could do. Then, having set Pentheus atop the fir branches, he set the tree 
straight again by letting the branches slip upwards through his hands — gently, 
taking care not to unseat Pentheus — and sheer to sheer heaven it towered, with 
my master on its back. He now was seen by the maenads more than he saw 
them.572 


Euripides might be using the visual impression of the description to 
generate allusions pointing to the rural settings of depictions of filicide in 


art and, through that, to look back to the Lycurgan trilogy. Through visual 
intertextuality, Euripides refers to a recurring theme which must have been 
part of his spectators’ visual memory.573 

The relation I am here trying to sketch is multi-targeted. The Bacchae 
uses allusions to rural surroundings as windows with multiple allusion 
targets.574 References to the Theban landscape might point to relevant 
artefacts circulating in that period, and further to the plays reflected in 
those artefacts, in our case those of the Lycurgan trilogy. By triggering the 
audience’s visual memory in this way, the much-debated connection 
between dramatic performance and vase paintings7s works backwards. In 
such cases, the dialogue between performance and the visual arts does not 
stop when a vase reflects a play, but is continued when a later play looks 
back to the vase and through that to an earlier performance. From this point 
of view, Euripides would have been conscious of the visual tradition that he 
was inviting his spectators to recall. The subtlety of the mechanism makes 
it verbally imperceptible, yet visually immanent. Euripides skilfully builds 
intermedial intertextuality that connects performances visually, through the 
ocular path constructed by vase painting. Hence Bacchae alludes to 
contemporary art and, through that, looks back to Aeschylus’ Lycurgeia. 


2The Bacchae, the Xantriae (Wool-carders) and the 
Toxotides (Archeresses) 


Aeschylus’ Xantriae is another Dionysus-induced madness play. We do not 
know which trilogy it belonged to. A fragment shows that the play was 
about the fate of an enemy of Dionysus after his capture by female 
Bacchants. In fr. 169 (7rGF 3), Lyssa, who is a character in the play, 
exhorts the maenads to perform a sparagmos, namely to tear their victim to 
pieces: 


Ek TOdOV 5° Cv 
DIEPYETAL OTAPAY LOG sic GKPoV Kapa 
KEéVvTH HA ADGONS, OKOpTion PéAOc AEYO 


And the rending goes up from the feet to the top of the head: I speak of the prick 
of madness, the sting of the scorpion.s76 


Only a few fragments of the play survive and the reconstruction of its 
content is very demanding.s77 According to the current view, the play is not 
Thebesoriented, but deals with the rejection of Dionysus by the daughters 
of Minyas, the king of Orchomenos, and their subsequent Bacchic delirium, 


which led to the sparagmos of Hippasos, one of their sons.s7s The 
extremely fragmentary condition of the Xantriae makes a textual/verbal 
interconnection with the Bacchae almost impossible. Tracing visual 
connections however can be considerably more fruitful. 

The presence of the personified Lyssa in the Bacchae, as well as the 
presence of the eponymous character in the Xantriae, signify a possible 
connection via common images of Lyssa, the deity who induces madness. 
Allusions to Lyssa made by Euripides in the Bacchae could have directed 
the audience to recall relevant images from pottery, where Lyssa was 
depicted in scenes of madness or Bacchic filicide, as well as from earlier 
plays, where Lyssa was personified as an acting character, in the manner of 
the Xantriae. 

At lines 977-80 of the Bacchae, the Chorus imagine how the hounds of 
Lyssa will reach the mountains and induce Bacchic frenzy to the maenads: 


ite Boai Avooacs KbvEc, it’ sic Gpoc, 
Biacov évd’ Eyovo1 Kddpov Kdpat, 
GVOLOTPIOATE Viv 

ETL TOV EV YOVALKOHILOL OTOAGL 
AVGOSN KATAOKOTOV [LAtVESOv. 


On, you swift hounds of madness, on to the mountain, 
where Cadmus’ daughters keep their assembly! 

Set them in frenzy 

against him who in womanish dress 

spies in madness upon the maenads! 


Euripides not only personifies Lyssa, constructing a visual parallel between 
the Bacchae and the Xantriae, as well as the representations of Lyssa in 
pottery, but also builds a specific visual pun regarding Lyssa accompanied 
by hounds. Such a mental image, along with the shared mythological 
family ties, encourages an allusion to Actaeon, Pentheus’ cousin. Actaeon 
was the son of the sister of Agave, Autonoe, and was torn to pieces by his 
own, Lyssa-driven dogs because he offended Artemis (or Zeus).579 
Euripides draws attention to Actaeon and his death by having Cadmus 
inform Agave that Pentheus died at the exact spot Actaeon had (Bacch., 
1290-1291): 


ATAYH 

mod 5’ MAEt’; 7 Kat’ OiKOV, 7] MOi0Ic TONOIC; 
KAAMOZ 

obmep mpiv Axtaimva diéAaxov KbvEC. 


AGAVE 

Where did he perish? At home, or where? 

CADMUS 

In the place where Actaeon was torn apart by dogs.s80 


Actaeon is the central figure of Aeschylus’ Toxotides. A visual 
representation of Yoxotides, which deals with this specific mythical 
snapshot of Actaeon’s death, depicts Lyssa with a hound’s head on top of 
her own.581 Madness-inducing Lyssa also appears on vases unconnected to 
the killings of Pentheus or Actaeon. As a winged deity, Lyssa replaces 
Dionysus on an Apulian 350 BCE calyx-krater,ss2 where Lycurgus is 
depicted in the moment of killing his own wife, having already killed 
Dryas. She is holding a slender goad as a weapon and is surrounded by a 
radiant nimbus. 

Numerous other representations of Lyssa as a madness-inducer have 
appeared on fifth- and fourth-century vasesss3 and consequently would 
have been present in the spectators’ visual memory. In the Bacchae, the 
spectators are invited to recall visual images representing mad violence and 
hostility under the attack of an avenging god. Those visual images are 
triggered through verbal references to Actaeon and Lyssa, which then 
unlock a series of hyperlinked images “nested” in the spectators’ visual 
memory. As in the case of its connection with the Lycurgeia, the Bacchae 
incorporates references to Lyssa and sparagmos that lead to a series of 
visual images and thus to Aeschylus’ Xantriae and perhaps also Toxotides. 
Artistic media create a visual channel that connects the Bacchae with 
previous Aeschylean performances. 


A Pre-Epilogue 


Having discussed these cases of underlying visual connections in the 
Bacchae, \et us dwell on how visual memory would have worked not just 
for the spectators, but also for the vase-painters. The construction of a 
mental visual image, whether reproducing/recalling an actual one or 
building a new one (after its narration), is the result of a number of external 
factors to which the spectators and painters were exposed. Theatre and 
pictorial art, as well as the mythical megatext, all provide material for the 
production of mental or actual visual images. At a later stage, wide 
circulation of those images, or their overlapping thematic similarities, can 
result in their fusion into new pictorial variations in the community’s visual 
memory. 


Such is the case with one particular representation of filicide after 
Dionysus’ infliction of madness. The paintings on the Villa Giulia hydriass4 
testify to a culture of merging different filicide myths in visual 
representations of Bacchic mania, which predated or coincided with 
Euripides’ Bacchae. In this elaborate painting, two or three different myths 
are combined on one vase, connected through the theme of frenzied 
filicide. Lycurgus, the Minyads, and perhaps also Agave, are painted with 
their victims, raging under the eye of Dionysus and Ariadne. Lycurgus 
stands next to the decapitated Dryas with his axe; his body is between some 
plants, but not vines, as one would expect. Two xoana standing above point 
to the cult of Dionysus, who is painted on the shoulder of the vase, lying on 
a decorated Adiné next to Ariadne. A maenad carrying a sword stands on the 
left, and next to her stands another one, again with a sword and holding a 
male head. That figure is either Agave holding Pentheus,ss5 or a maenad 
carrying the head of Dryas.ss6 Either way, the vase is full of representations 
of other maenads: I count thirteen on the lower and eight on the upper part. 
On the right of Dionysus and Ariadne, a maenad is holding the body of a 
young boy; she should be one of the Minyads (Leukippe?) carrying her son, 
Hippasos.587 

The vase uniquely incorporates three different myths. Mythical merging 
is depicted visually not only by means of Lycurgus’ coexistence with 
Agave and Leukippe, but also by depicting Dryas surrounded by plants that 
are not vines, and by Agave carrying a sword (a characteristic usually 
shared by the Bassarids) though the sparagmos of Pentheus is traditionally 
performed with bare hands. This type of blending of traditional visual 
stereotypes makes the hydria a product of visual culture, showing how 
myth is entwined with the visual world. It does not reproduce the vision of 
the painter, in other words the random depictions of the myths that he had 
seen, but rather the mediating visuality, namely the cultural construct 
between the painter’s vision and its object. The pictorial fusion of the 
killings of Pentheus, Dryas, and Hippasos reflects the cultural perceptions 
of Dionysiac frenzy to which the painter was exposed, and through which 
he filtered his painted object. In this light, pictorial art not only reflects a 
shared visual culture, but is also created according to that particular culture. 
Euripides was inviting his audience not just to recall images, but also to see 
the images he created through their own cultural and social filters. He was 
inviting them to see the sparagmos of Pentheus through the filters of their 
culturally and visually trained eye that would allow them to blend current 
and previous visual experiences. So much of fifth-century culture was 
visual that Euripides’ spectators needed to be visually literate to function 


coherently in their communities. Euripides advocates a way of looking that 
unlocks meanings and encourages his spectators to greater degrees of 
visual literacy. 

Visual culture and artistic media had already blurred the boundaries of 
different myths on filicide, even before Euripides wrote his requiem. The 
audience was already visually exposed to art that interweaved references to 
Agave, the Minyads, and Lycurgus, as we can see in the case of the Villa 
Giulia hydria. It seems probable that when Euripides was writing the 
Bacchae not only was he aware of that particular visual culture, but he used 
it on purpose, to trigger visual allusions that connected his own play to 
earlier plays, not textually or theatrically, but visually. 


Epilogue 


In this chapter, I have highlighted the effectiveness of vision and visuality 
in the construction of cross-modal allusions that connect different 
representational media. In these terms, the dialogue between texts, or 
performances, is seen on a wider spectrum which embraces all types of 
fifth-century art media. Pictorial representations are thus used as mediators 
which channel a visual allusion from a later to an earlier play. In relation to 
narrative, Euripides uses allusions to artistic media in order to create a 
narratively rich and layered text. The Euripidean weaving of intertextuality 
does not limit itself to allusions to specific texts or performances, but 
engages the audience in encrypted visual interconnections, conducted by 
pictorial media, and leading to a manifold, hyperlinked narrative outcome. 
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Anna Novokhatko 


“You must not stand in one place”: seeing 
in Sicilian and Old Attic Comedy 


A lot of seeing takes place in drama. The playwright, actors, audience and 
characters are all viewing and being viewed. Whilst vision and visuality in 
Greek tragedy has been extensively analysed over the last decade, the same 
analysis has not been applied to comedy.5ss In this chapter, I will examine 
the conceptual meaning of sight and gaze in the plot of Old Attic Comedy. 
The chapter will discuss five aspects of vision in comedy: how vision is 
staged, how it is mapped and narrated, how a character is represented in the 
way he/she looks, and finally how vision is incorporated into the comic 
plot. I will argue that just as in tragedies, so too in the surviving 
Aristophanic corpus the concept and semantics of sight, gaze and vision 
develop over time. Aristophanes uses the vocabulary of sight, he discusses 
sight, he stages sight and, in his later work, sight becomes central to the 
comic plot. I will categorise cases of sight, gaze and vision in Old Attic 
Comedy (Aristophanes and the broader fragmentary corpus) in order to 
discuss the intersection of vision with the comic. Where possible, I will 
also discuss fragments from Sicilian comedy as a point of comparison. 


Staging sight 


Comedy contains many examples of creative acts of vision, staged hic et 
nunc by the playwright, the characters and the audience. Two examples will 
be discussed here. Dicaeopolis in the parodos of Aristophanes’ Acharnians 
(425 BCE) performs the Rural Dionysia on stage. He initiates Dionysus’ 
procession, offering a vision of an ideal world of peace. A sacrifice is 
made, the performance is conducted, and Dicaeopolis gives orders to his 
daughter, slaves, and wife: 


ay’, @ ObyatEp, 6nwc TO KaVOdV KAN KAA@S 
oicsic, BAEmovEG BvEBpoOayov ... 

mpOBatve ... 

® Eavia, op@v 8’ gotiv 6p0dc EKxté0¢C 


0 MAAAOS EEOm100¢ Tig KaVN@OpOD’ 
Ey 6’ AKOAOVIAV Goopat TO PAAAUKOV" 
od 8’, @ yovat, OE LW’ Gd Tod Téyouc. mpOBa. (Ar. Ach. 253-62) 


Come, my daughter, make sure you carry the basket prettily, with a savoury- 
eating look ... Go forward ... Xanthias, walk behind the basket-bearer and hold 
the phallus well erect; I will follow, singing the phallic hymn; and you, wife, 
watch me from the roof. Forward! ss9 


This passage imagines a complex stage set, with Dicaeopolis taking on the 
role of stage director, determining how characters should look (Ach. 253-4, 
262) and be looked at (Ach. 259-62), how they should move (Ach. 252-3, 
259-60), where they should be (Ach. 255—62),590 and what they should do 
(Ach. 252-3, 259-62). The emphatic use of the verbs of sight is 
noteworthy: the daughter “with [her] look” (BAézovoa OvuPBpo@tyov) is 
juxtaposed to the “watching” mother (0¢). 

Dicaeopolis’ orders recall a magical ritual scene set in Sicily from the 
contemporary mime by Sophron The Women Who Say They Expel the 
Goddess (Tai yovaixes al tev Oedv mavti éfeArav, ca. 430 BCE): 


ayete dn 

TEntaoVov pot Tai8bpat | Toca. 

dpéc dé EvtadOa | Oprite 

Kai TOV daEAov | ofiitE 

donep éxet. (Sophr. fr. 4a.10-14 PCG) 


Come on, please let all the doors be wide open. You (pl.) watch over there and 
put the torch out straight away. 


The mime probably represents a group of women performing a purification 
ritual to neutralise a goddess’ negative power.591 As in the Dicaeopolis 
passage, a person is giving orders to a number of assistants while the action 
(either imaginative or real) is taking place. Lines 12-13, dpéc dé Evtad0a 
Opiite, which direct sight, redirect the focus of the passage onto the speaker 
themselves, who are simultaneously being viewed. 

In both examples from Aristophanes and from Sophron, the sight-verbs 
are paired with ocular, textual and fictional deictic expressions and verbs of 
motion.592 A spatial connection both between the characters and between 
the speakers and objects on stage is thus established.593 


Mapping a spectacle 


Connected to the first category, where a character stages sight, are scenes 
where a view or spectacle is mapped out by one or more characters. In the 
viewing scene incorporated into the prologue of Aristophanes’ Knights 
(424 BCE), “Demosthenes” offers a panorama of the lands which the 
Sausage-Seller is destined to conquer: 


AA. tip’, Oya’, od mAbVEL 
Ec TAs KOALAG 
TIWAEW TE TOG 
GAAGVTOSC, GAO 
KOTAYEAGG; 

An. © LOpE, Noiac KolAiac; 
devpi BrEmE. 
TAs OTIXAS OPA TAG 
TOVOE TOV ADOV; 


AA. Op@ ... 
An. ... KODOETO ye TAVO’ 
Opas. 


GAN’ ExavapnOr kant 
TOVAEOV TOOL 

Kai KATIE Tas VGOUG 
ATES EV KUKA. 


AA. Ka8opa. 
An. ti dat; TALMOPIA Kai TAG 
OAKGSOG; 
AA. EyOYE. 
An. TOs ObV Od LEYGAMS 
evdoaipoveic; 
ETL VbV TOV OPBGALLOV 
TAPABar’ Eig Kapiav 
TOV dES10v, TOV 6’ ETEPOV 
sic Kapyndova. 
AA. EDSALLOVIOW Y’ Ei 
dtaoTpagroopar. (Ar. 
Eq. 160-75) 
Sausage-Seller: Why do you not leave me, dear, 


to wash the tripe and to sell the 
sausages, but make fun of me? 
Demosthenes: You idiot, what tripe? Look over 


here. Do you see these rows of 
these people? 

S. Isee... 

D. ... But you still don’t see 
everything. Get up on this table 
and look at all the islands around. 


S. I’m looking at them. 

D. And? Can you see the stores and 
the merchant ships? 

S. Yes. 

D. Are you not greatly blessed? Now 


turn your right eye towards Caria 
and the other one towards 
Carthage! 

S. I’ll be blessed, if I twist my neck! 


The emphatic use of sight-verbs is linked to the emphatic use of deictic 
expressions. They direct the audience’s eyes, and highlight the gap between 
mere vision and imaginary visualisation. Through this shifting, the 
audience is both called to perform the act of seeing (cf. BAéme, Opac, Opa, 
Opdc, KatdE, KADOPH, TOV 6MOaALOV TapaBar’ ...tOV dEGLOvV, TOV 5’ ETEPOV 
...) and is forced to create visualised images. The perspective expands 
cinematically from visible objects, to the rows of spectators, on to the 
market, to the harbours, to the Pnyx, and then even further to the 
surrounding islands, the stores, the merchant ships, and, finally, on to 
imagined places such as Caria and Carthage. The broadening of the scene 
to encompass a panoramic view contrasts with the grotesque twisting of the 
sausage-seller’s neck, with one eye squinting due east and the other due 
west.594 

Aristophanes repeats this viewing device in his Clouds (423 BCE). 
Here, the viewing scene involves a map which Socrates’ student shows to 
Strepsiades, and it is replete with intertwining deictic expressions and 
vision verbs: 


Ma. att d& ool yiic 
mEpiodosc NdoNs. Opac; 
aide pév AOTvat. 
Xt. ti ob A€éyElc; oD 
meiBopal, 
émel SUCAOTAG ODY OPO 


LT. 


Ma. 


Disciple: 


Strepsiades: 


ao 


D. 


Here too, the act of vision is expressed through the recurring verb of sight 
(Opdc, ody OPH, wo Ops) and by the striking prominence of deictic 
pronouns, articles and adverbs (att 5€ oot, aidspév, Todt’ TO yopiov, 
évtadd’ évetow, oéy’, HOi, 6zov ‘otiv; adtyi). The main function of this 
co-occurrence is again the determined spatial connection between the 


KaOnpLEvovG. 
os Todt? GANnOdsc 
ATTIk?] T0 Yopiov. 


Koi =m0d 


Kukow 7c 


slo, odLOi SNLOTAL 
évtadd’ évetow. 1 Oé 
y’ Edpov, wc optic, 


noi 


TOPOATETATAL 


LaKpd TOppw TaVv. 
06’: b10 yap Nav 


Tapetaon 


KOU 


TlepucAéovc. 
CAN’? 1 Aakedoit@v 


TOD ‘OTWW; 


6mov ‘otiv; adtni. (Ar. 
Nub. 206-214) 


Here is a cycle of the whole earth. 
Do you see? This is Athens. 

What are you saying? I don’t 
believe you; for I do not see the 
judges sitting. 

This territory is truly Attica. 

And where are my _fellow- 
tribesmen of Cicynna? 

Here they are. And Euboea here, 
as you see, this one, is stretched 
out a long way by the side of it, 
to a great distance. 

I see; for it was stretched out 
along by us and Pericles. But 
where is Lacedaemon? 

Where is it? Here it is. 


speakers and the objects (imaginative or on stage). 


A similar “viewing dialogue” (either a panoramic view or a map),595 
this time indicating the area around the city of Heracleia Pontica, is 
presented in the contemporary Eupolis’ comedy Chrysoun Genos (before 
422 BCE): 


A. ‘Opa. B. 06 viv tivbe 
Mapiavévviav (Eup. fr. 302 PCG) 

A. I see. B. And now look here at 
Mariandynia 


In contrast to the above scene from the Clouds, where only one verb, 
namely opda, is used, two verbs of sight are employed by Eupolis within 
one verse, juxtaposing “seeing” (Opd@) with “watching/examining” 
(OEcopa).596 

In all three passages, the deictic strategies pose questions related to 
visual or cognitive perception. One speaker’s power of sight is proved, 
fixed and represented by the deictic (showing, pointing and other 
communicative) acts of the other speaker. 


Narrating vision 


Viewing scenes can be narrated.s97 Comedy makes use of, and reflects 
upon, the narration of vision. In the following example from Aristophanes’ 
Frogs, the juxtaposition of comic and visual is particularly marked. 
Dionysus functions as both spectator and first-person narrator, and the 
events and persons of the narrative are “seen” through his eyes. He narrates 
an imaginary scene in which he and Xanthias gaze at each other 
reciprocally: 


od yap av yedoiov Tv, si 
Eav0iac pév dodA0c Ov év 
oTp@pLaow MiAnoiotic 
GVOTETPOLLLEVOG, KDVOV Op- 
ynotpis’, sit’ Hrnoev aid’, é- 
y@ dé mpdc TodTtov PAET@V 
tobpspivOov ‘Spattopny, ob- 
tos 8’ Gt’ Ov KAvTOS TaVOdpyos 
eids, Kat’ &K Ths yva0ov 

nvé matagac povsékowe 

Tod yopod Tov TpocBiovs; (Ar. Ran. 542-8) 


Wouldn’t this be a laugh, if Xanthias, a slave, upturned on Milesian blankets, 
kissing a dancing girl, asked me for a chamber pot, and I, looking right at him, 
grabbed my cucumber, and he, being a bully himself, saw me, and socked me on 
the jaw with his fist, knocking out my front row teeth. 


Dionysus emphasises both his and Xanthias’ positions as focalisers (vv. 
543-7). Masculine sexual humour is intertwined with active spectating and 
the pleasure in watching another person.s9s While Xanthias would be 
having sex with a dancing-girl, Dionysus would be glaring at him, and 
masturbating at the sight of Xanthias, disguised as the master, having sex. 
Xanthias would at that same time see (vv. 545-6) Dionysus ogling and 
would beat him up.599 The whole scene is framed in the gaze-and-power 
model, represented as a duel of one seeing and one being seen, the usurper 
and the usurped. Dionysus, who has lost power, now regains it through 
active seeing. The slave Xanthias, who is disguised as the master, loses 
power through being seen.600 

The juxtaposition of vision (BAgmwv ... cide) and laughter (yeAoiov) is 
clear. But, even more so, the comedy is self-referential, providing a 
commentary on its own tools: “it would be absurd, wouldn’t it? (ov yap dv 
yedoiov tv), if I would see it etc. [...] and he would see me etc. (gi ...éy@ 
dé MPO TODTOV PAsMwv TObpePivOon ‘Spattdunv, OdtOs 5’ Git’ dv KaAdTOC 
mavovdpyos side)”. Dionysus has here cast himself as both the comic 
playwright and the audience. Using obscene language within aischrological 
content, Dionysus conjures up his own comic scene within Aristophanes’ 
comedy. Then, in an act of criticism or metaviewing, he reflects upon the 
scene’s comicality, constituting a self-conscious “arousal of laughter for its 
own sake”’.601 The task of narrowing the focus and zooming in as if under a 
spotlight is accomplished through vision vocabulary. 

One further example of the narration of a viewing scene is from 
Aristophanes’ Ploutos. Carion is cast in the role of eyewitness and 
messenger telling Chremylos’ wife the things he has seen while lying 
covered up in his cloak at the Asclepium (Ar. P/. 646-747). He relates the 
healing of the sight of the politician Neocleides and that of the god Ploutos 
by Asclepius. Again, the speaker emphasises his own status as focaliser. In 
response to the question of the wife of Chremylos asking him how he might 
have been able to see the spectacle as a whole, Carion answers that he saw 
it through holes in his cloak: 


Tv. ov 5é mHc EMpas, 
KGKLOT’ GTOAODLEVE, 
Oc EYKEKAADPODAL ONS; 


Ka. dia TOD THIB@VioDv- 
Omdc yap eiyev OdK 
OA‘yac, WO TOV Aia. 
(Ar. Plut. 713-15) 


Wife: But how did you see it, you who 
will die miserably, saying that 
you were covered up? 

Carion: Through my little cloak, for it had 
rather many holes in it, by Zeus. 


In this way, the comic effect is again intertwined with the narration; the 
climax of the comedy, namely the healing of Ploutos’ eye-disease by 
Asclepius, is put into focus by a slave who has seen the healing through the 
holes in his cloak. With the messenger relating the tale both to those on the 
stage and to the audience off it, multiple perspectives are at work: the 
audience is watching Carion and Chremylos’ wife and, through Carion’s 
narration, they are also watching the scene of the healing at Asclepium. 
And while Carion is watching the scene of healing through the cloak-holes, 
the spectators are viewing him peeping through these holes. 

This multiple perspective, or divided vision, functions ironically when 
different meanings are attached to any given word depending on the level at 
which it is analysed. The polyvalence of meaning thus generates a tension 
between the different ways of viewing any given act. Situative and lexical 
divergence thus contributes to the comic effect of the spectacle. 


Representing character 


Returning to his celebration of the Rural Dionysia in the parodos, 
Dicaeopolis’ suggestion to his daughter that she should move “with a 
savoury-eating look” (BAémovoa BvpBpogdyov, Ar. Ach. 254) constitutes an 
excellent example of a comic tool, an aprosdoketon, repeatedly employed 
by Aristophanes.co2 His stunning (kaAn) daughter should beautifully 
(a.A@c) carry her basket with a pickleeating look. This double emphasis on 
the visual beauty of the daughter and her movement juxtaposed with the 
distorted appearance of comic characters on stage creates a deliberate 
incongruence between what the audience sees and what it hears.03 There is 
a gendered tension present in the description of the way in which the 
looking takes place: a young “beautiful” female creature is marching in a 


phallic procession symbolising dominant masculinity. 

An “angry look”, such as the oft-repeated Homeric formula baddpa 
idov (“looking from under the brows”) used as a speech-introduction, is a 
further case in point.oo4 In comic language, verbs of sight often take an 
accusative attributive (inner accusative) adjective or noun with the meaning 
“to have such and such look’, instead of a common adverb.6o0s Thus in 
Aristophanes the form of the Homeric t2z6dpa idmv is transformed, for 
example, into kéPpAeye vanv (Ar. Eg. 631, “with a mustard-look’’). Further 
examples include vab@apKktov BAémmv (Ar. Ach. 95, “with a ship-fenced 
look”), BAém@v dotpamic (Ar. Ach. 566, “with a lightning-bolts-look”), 
BprAexovtav Kapdapa (Ar. V. 455, “with a garden-cress-look”), oxdt 
BrAéae(v) (Ar. V. 643 and Eup. Chrysoun genos fr. 304 PCG, “with a 
whips-look”’), KAémtov BAémet (Ar. V. 900, “with a thievish look”), BAéam@v 
omov (Ar. Pax 1184, “with a fig-juice-look”), muppiyny BAémo@v (Ar. Av. 
1169, “with a war-dance-look”), gksiov BrAém@v (Ar. Av. 1671, “with a 
outrage/assault-look’”’), éBAeywev Spiud (Ar. Ra. 562, “with an acrid look”), 
BrAémew TO dSewov (Ar. Ra. 592, “with a fearful look”), BAémovt’ opiyavov 
(Ar. Ra. 603a, “with an oregano-look”), BAéx@v DaOTPILWG (Ar. Eccl. 292, 
“with a sour-dish-look”’), BAémew “Apn (Ar. P/. 328, “with an Ares-look’’), 
BAEétEL LaviKov tt kai Tpay@diKov (Ar. Pl. 424, “with a crazy and tragic 
look”), BAém@v amotiav (Eup. incert. fr. 332 PCG, “with a distrust-look”), 
ouoakas PAémew (fr. adesp. 633 PCG, “with a sour-grape-look’’).606 

In this way, gaze is used to represent a character. In other words, one 
important method of portraying a character was to describe the way this 
character looks at others. The detailed description of the gaze is particularly 
important for theatrical performance, as heads were covered by masks, and 
bodies by costumes. In this context, with no neck dividing the head from 
the body, the distortion of the body was all the more significant. The form 
and movements of the body were rendered no less expressive than the 
face.6o7 All instructions with regard to gaze should therefore be understood 
to be completely imaginative. The verbal supplement should then be 
accorded even greater weight, as each fictional gaze calls for a further 
verbal indication. This clarifier has a double goal: to provide information 
on a certain character’s look, and to portray the way in which the speaker 
themselves interpret this look.608 

In Aristophanes’ Frogs, the construction with BAézew is deliberately 
played upon. Speaking to Xanthias, who is disguised as Heracles, the 
chorus says: 


vbv obv épyov E07’, EmE151) 


TIV OTOAY EtAn@as TvrEp 

eiyes && apytic moAw, 

avavedCew(ad 16 Af) 

Kai BAémew adOtc 10 Setvov ... (Ar. Ran. 591-3) 


since you have accepted the outfit you wore before, it’s now up to you to 
receive your old fighting spirit anew, and once more to have a fearful look. 


Xanthias replies: 


GAN’ Gum, Evo mapsEO 
“LAVTOV GVOPETOV TO ATLA. 
kai BAémovt’ Opiyavov: (Ar. Ran. 602-4) 


but I will provide a brave spirit and I will have an oregano-look. 


The dialogue here does not only pass between the chorus and Xanthias, but 
between genres; in reply to the elevated epic and tragic expression TO 
dewov, the comic register, personified in the character of the slave 
Xanthias, introduces dpiyavov.609 This is, in fact, a typical example of 
Aristophanes at work, crafting a comic tool, relishing it and then using it 
repeatedly. 

Characters are depicted through the way they look at others in other 
drama, too. In Frogs, whereas the character of Euripides is described in 
terms of “hearing” and “speaking”, the character of Aeschylus is described 
in terms of “hearing”, “speaking” and “seeing”. When the servant describes 
the tragedians, Euripides is portrayed as intent on examining the tragedies, 
word for word (801-2: 6 yap Evpinidns Kat’ éxoc Paoavieiv grou Thc 
tpaya@diacs), whilst Aeschylus is said to have “glared like a bull, having 
lowered his head” (804: éBAeywe yotv tavpyndov éyKdwas KdTo).610 
Immediately afterwards, in the prelude to the agon, the Chorus builds on 
this “bull-look”: 


7 nov detvov épiBpepétac yOAov Evdo0ev éEe1, 
vik’ dv d&bAGAv mEp 15y BHyovtos Od6vta 
QVTLTEYVOD’ TOTE ST] Havias DO SEtvi|C 
6upata otpoBroetat (Ar. Ran. 814-17) 


Certainly, the mighty thunderer will have a fearful wrath within him, then when 


he sees the sharp-talking tusk of his rival in art sharpening it; then with fearful 
fury will his eyes whirl about ... 


Aeschylus is supposed to see (ién, 815) the process of Euripides’ 


preparation for the contest. This act of seeing is accentuated through the 
physical movement of his eyes (6ppata otpoBryoetat, 817). This choral 
passage thus contributes to the depiction of the contest as a heroic battle, 
contrasting the epic wild-eyed bull gaze of Aeschyluse11 with the lightness 
of a transient, non-heroic Euripides. 

The last act of viewing to be mentioned here is the well-known Socratic 
gaze, introduced into literary practice perhaps by Aristophanes and 
continuously repeated in later tradition.6i2 The chorus in the Clouds 
addresses Socrates, saying: 


6tt BpevOvet T’ Ev Taiow Odoic Kai TOEPOALA TapaBaAAEtc 
KAVUMOSNTOSG KAKG MOAN’ avEexEL KAD’ Nv ospvompooansic (Ar. Nub. 362-3) 


as you swagger in the streets and roll your eyes, and barefoot you bear much 
suffering and assume for us a solemn countenance. 


Socrates’ rolling eyes (to@00AUM TapaBpdAAeic) recalls a verse from the 
viewing scene in the Knights discussed above (173-4). 

Socrates’ expressive gaze is built on by Plato. In the Symposium, 
Alcibiades quotes the aforementioned line from the Clouds in an 
abbreviated form: 


éneita gory’ é50Ke1, @ Apiotdgavec, 10 odv Si todto, Kai éKet 
dtatopsveoO8a1 WorEp Kai EvOd5E, BpsvOvdLEVOS Kai TOPVGAUd mapapaArov, 
NPELA TApAcKOTaV Kai TODS PIAiovs Kai Tobs MoAELLiOUG ... (Pl. Symp. 221b) 


... then it seemed to me, Aristophanes, to quote you, that he was passing there 
as he does here, swaggering and rolling his eyes, gently observing both friends 
and enemies ... 


Plato’s depiction of Socrates’ rolling eyes paraphrases Aristophanes’ line 
and explains it as “gently observing” (ipéLa TapaoKkondv). In the Phaedo, 
this device is extended in several recurring references to Socrates’ gaze in a 
speech-introduction: SiafAgyac odv 6 LaKpatyc, Honep TH TOAAG cidOel, 
kai pedidoac (Phd. 86d, “Socrates staring with eyes wide open, as he often 
used to, and smiling’), yeAdous 5& Ga Novy] Kai mpdc Huds amoPBAEwac 
(Phd. 115c, “laughing quietly and looking upon us”), kai 6 Lw@Kpatys 
avaBAéyas mpdoc abtov (Phd. 116d, “and Socrates looking up at him’), 
ovdév TpéGacG OddE SiAQODEipacs OTE TOD YpHpaAtos OUTE TOD TpOCMTOD, 
GAN’ Momep cimVer Tavprynoov vmOPAEWas pos TOV GVOpw@mov (Phd. 117b, 
“neither having fear nor having changed anything of his colour or his face, 
but, as he used to do, looking under his brows at the man, with his bull- 


look”). 

In his Symposium, Xenophon has Socrates discuss the function and the 
aesthetics of eyes. In highlighting the superiority of his own eyes to those 
of Critoboulus, the topos of Socrates’ expressive gaze is once again 
recalled: 


Oioba odv, En, 6EOOALAV tivoc Evexa, SeduEba; AfjAov, Zn, Sti tod Opav. 
Obto@ Lév Toivev S51 Ot Enoi OPAAALOI KAAAIOVES Ov TOV OV sinoav. I1dc 5H; 
“Ott ot Ev Got TO KAT’ EvOD LLdvOV OPAOLY, Ot SE ELOi Ka TO EK TAGYiOD 51a TO 
émimoAaio1 sivar. Agyeic ob, pn, Kapkivov edvopbaApdtatov sivar TOV CHwv; 
Tlavta@s Sinov, gon’ éxsi Kai TPdc ioydv Tods dODAALODS Gplota TEPLKOTAG 
Eye. (Xen. Symp. 5.5) 


“Do you know, he said, what we need eyes for?” “Clearly, he said, in order to 
see”. “If so, my eyes would be already better than yours”. “Why?” “Because 
yours look only straight ahead, whilst mine look from the side as well, because 
they are not deep-set”. “Are you saying, he said, that a crab has the best eyes of 
all animals?” “Surely, he said, because he has by nature the strongest position 
for the eyes”. 


Socrates’ gaze acquired the qualities of a topos for his contemporaries and 
was remembered by his disciples after his death. In Plato’s and Xenophon’s 
narratives, these verbal descriptions have the function of characterising 
Socrates’ physiognomics and character. In Aristophanes, the description of 
Socrates’ rolling eyes by the Cloud-chorus (who were nature deities) has 
multiple functions in both emphasising the peculiarity of the gaze itself and 
accentuating the chorus’ interpretation of Socrates’ look. The visual 
modification of Socrates’ mask, costume and appearance on stage through 
its verbal description is crucial. In the presentation of dramatic characters, 
the verbal emphasis on gaze and various ways of looking is linked to the 
imaginary nature of each gaze being hidden under a mask. 


Incorporating contemporary sight theories into 
the plot 


Theories of sight and vision developed intensively during the fifth century 
BCE by the pre-socratics Alcmaeon of Croton, Empedocles, Democritus, 
Anaxagoras and Diogenes of Apollonia, the sophists Protagoras and 
Gorgias, the Hippocratic circle and others.613 

Evidently these discourses of viewing are reflected in theatre, “the 
place for looking” and for “exploring the act of visual perception”, be it 


tragic or comic.614 The increasing self-reflexivity and self-theorising of 
drama towards the end of the fifth century BCE lent itself to the 
incorporation of theoretical reflections of sight, vision and spectacle into 
the essence of theatre.s1s As has been noted elsewhere, as the fifth century 
progressed, tragedy became ever more interested in the visual conditions of 
performance. In this respect, it is certainly suggestive that the terminology 
of vision is rare in Aeschylus, but occurs with increasing regularity in 
Sophocles and Euripides.616 

The nature of the surviving comic corpus does not allow us to draw 
similar conclusions for comedy. There are some hints in comic fragments 
that contemporary scientific discourses on the origin of sight influenced the 
language of comedy. For example, there is a verse of Epicharmus (before 
450 BCE), which may reflect contemporary philosophical ideas on sight: 


vovds Opiit Kai votdc dKover THAAG KOO Kai TOPAG (Epich. incert. fr. 214 PCG) 
the mind sees and the mind hears; the other things are deaf and blind 


Several contemporary sources deal with the same concept. One example is 
Anaxagoras, who believed that the mind (or intelligence) controls all 
things: vodc dé éotWw GrElpov Kai avtOKpaTés Kai LépEuKTaL OvdEvi 
APNMOTL, GAAG HOVOS ADTs Ex’ EMvTOD EoTL (“the mind is unlimited and 
self-ruling and mixed with no other things, but is alone by itself”).617 The 
mind is therefore contrasted to the senses. The knowledge and power of 
mind (yv@pnv ye mEepi MavtOc mhoav ioxet Kai ioydEl LEyLoTOV’ Kai Goa YE 
woyny éxe kai Ta pEil@ Kai TA EAGOOW, AAVT@V vods Kpatei, “that holds 
the whole knowledge about everything and is the most powerful; and 
whatever has a soul, be it a greater or a smaller thing, mind rules over 
everything”) is opposed to the feebleness and powerlessness of the senses 
(020 GPaAVPOTHTOS adTHV).618 This corresponds to the juxtaposition of vod 
to T&AAa in Epicharmus’ verse. The power of mind seems to be emphasised 
stylistically through the repetition of vodc Kai votc in Epicharmus’ line, 
mirroring Anaxagoras’ use of the polyptoton toye1 kai ioybet. 

Furthermore, the opposition of mental and visual activity is stressed in 
Parmenides: AEdooe 6’ Suws drEdvta vom mapsdvta PEBaims (“gaze 
durably at things which, though absent, are still present in your mind”, 28 
B4.1 DK). Comparable antagonism can be found in his younger 
contemporary Empedocles: tiv od vow dSépKev, nd’ Sppacw oo 
teOnmmc (“on her [love] you gaze with your mind, not with your eyes 
sitting amazed”, 31 B.17.21 DK). The vocabulary of sight (Aeboos, dépxen, 
Oupaotv) is clearly contrasted to the vocabulary of cognition (v6@1).619 


Attic comedy also reflects theoretical discussions on vision. The 
concept of vision and visuality is emphasised not only through the 
prominent vocabulary of sight in all the later surviving comedies by 
Aristophanes such as the Thesmophoriazusae (411 BCE), Frogs (405 
BCE), Ecclesiazusae (391 BCE?), and Ploutos (388 BCE), but it is also 
incorporated into the plot of each of these comedies.s20 For example, 
contemporary discourses on vision are reflected in the prologue of the 
Thesmophoriazusae, in the dialogue between Euripides and his Inlaw.o21 
This conversation preludes the main action of the play which deals with the 
topic of appearance, visuality and disguise. The play starts with the Inlaw 
asking about their destination and Euripides answering that it is not 
necessary for him to hear what he is going to see (5S—6 ovK GKovEtv Set OE 
mav0’ 60’ avtika dyer mapsotws and 7 oby Gy’ Gv WEAANS Opa) and it is 
not necessary to see what he is going to hear (8 ovy Gy’ Gv a&Kovew dén). 
He further says that the nature of not hearing is distinct from that of not 
seeing (11 ywpic yap avtoiv éxatépov ‘otiv 7 @votc), and this is because 
Aether created different sense organs when, after separating from Chaos, he 
(or it) created moving animals in him (or it)-self (14-15 ai®qp yap Ste Ta 
Mp@ta deyopiCeto kai CH’ Ev adtH Cvvetéxvov KivovpLEVa). 

The discourse which Euripides reproduces reflects various 
contemporary discourses. The cosmogonic tale about the separate nature of 
seeing and hearing is built on the traditional pattern of being formed out of 
chaos, with the Aether becoming distinct, bringing forth creatures from 
within, and with the god’s creation of sensory organs (16 éunyavijoato 
og8aALOv, “prepared/constructed the eye”). Empedocles thus depicts the 
goddess Aphrodite as shaping the eyes, using verbs of hand-made crafting: 
&& ov Supat’ Exnéev atepéa Si’? Agpodim (“from which the divine 
Aphrodite fixed unyielding eyes”, Emp. 31 B86 DK), youq@oic aoxjoaca 
Kataotopyoig Agpoditm (“Aphrodite who worked with bolts of love”, 31 
B87 DK), and Kutzmpidoc év zoAduniow dte Sb apa@t’ eqvovto (“when 
they first grew together in Cypris’ hands”, 31 B95 DK).622 

Finally, as Aristophanes’ Euripides puts it, Aether first crafted the eye 
in imitation of the disc of sun granting the capacity for vision (16-17: © 
uév BAsmEw ypt TPT’ EuNnyavynoato OMPaALOV avTipWOV NAiov TpOYd). 
The comparison of the eye with the sun as a result of the sun’s capacity for 
vision through its own light-emanation was a poetic cliché. It had already 
been used in Homeric language and was later discussed in scientific 
discourses.623 

Another of Aristophanes’ sources here might have been Gorgias, who 
discussed the interchange between seeing and hearing in his On Not-Being 


(perhaps 440s BCE).624 The notion of the juxtaposition of hearing and 
seeing as expressed by Euripides and repeated by the Inlaw in the 
Aristophanic prologue corresponds to the distinction argued in Gorgias: 


od TH Hév OpaTa EKBGAAOLEV StL ODK AKOvETAL, TH SE GKOVOTH TAPAMELTOLEV 
6tt ODY Opatat (ExaotTov yap DO Tij¢ idiac aicOicEwMs GAN’ ody Dm’ GAAS 
ogsiret KpiveoBat) (Gorg. 82 B3.8-10 DK) 


we do not reject the visible because it is not heard, and we do not dismiss the 
audible because it is not seen (for each of them should be distinguished by its 
own sense, and not by another) 


The next play worth mentioning is the Frogs, whose comic plot is set 
around the concept of (in)visibility. The semantics of vision seem to have 
been a prominent theme in all plays involving a descent to Hades, with the 
Frogs belonging to a group of comedies which may have had this katabasis 
as a theme.625 We do not however know of any other comedy with a scene 
set in Hades, as in the Frogs, since extant fragments do not provide enough 
material to assume a setting of the underworld. The etymology of Hades 
itself suggests “invisibility” (a possible etymology being G- privativum and 
ideiv in ‘Atdyc). “To go to Hades” equals “to die”, whilst ea>o means both 
“daylight” and “life”. Thus we might have seen prominent vocabulary of 
sight in plays with such themes, had more text had been preserved. 
Furthermore, the scientific theories alluded to in the prologue to the 
Thesmophoriazusae, discussed above, are probably employed as dramatic 
tools on stage in the Frogs as well (not necessarily a deliberate allusion, but 
rather an unconscious use of a common source). Thus Gorgias’ 
juxtaposition of visibility (ta pév Opata) with audibility (t& 6é &KovOTA) 
might be echoed by the double chorus: the invisible but audible frog- 
chorus,626 calling to mind the theriomorphic choruses, and the both visible 
and audible chorus of Eleusinian initiates.627 

The fallible nature of sight discussed by Anaxagoras is emphasised 
further in the interplay of “seeming” and being”, as in Dionysus’ and 
Xanthias’ multiple disguises.628 Dionysus is disguised as Heracles in front 
of the real Heracles (45-6); furthermore, in front of Pluto’s palace, 
Xanthias “becomes” Heracles, and Dionysus “becomes” a slave (499), then 
they exchange costumes again. At the exchange between the chorus and 
Xanthias in the antistrophe, with the chorus advising Xanthias on how he 
should “look” dressed as Heracles (593: BAémew 10 dSewov “with a fearful 
look”), Xanthias in turn answers the question of how he would “look” (604: 
BrAéxovt’ dpiyavov “with an oregano-look”). Dionysus makes a pun of this 


game of disguising “to be’’/ “to seem”, and this plays a significant role in 
the first part of the play. The vocabulary of sight is thus prominent in the 
comedy; Xanthias mentions his eye-disease (192: étvyov opPaAmIav “I 
happened to catch an eye-disease’’) as a result of which he did not fight in 
the naval battle, and then in the dialogue after disembarkation between the 
frightened Dionysus and Xanthias, Xanthias’ visual experience is discussed 
on both narratological and metatheatrical levels (the verb opdw appearing 
at 274, 276, 288, 307). Finally, when Dionysus decides that Aeschylus 
should be brought back, the decision is asserted and contested once again in 
terms of vision: 


Ev. aioylotov Epyov mpooPAémEIc WW’ 
ElPYAOLEVOG; 

Au. T15’ aioypov, Tv [1 ToiIc 
Oewpévoic doKh; 

Ev. @ OYETAls, TEployet pe St) 
teOvynkota; (Ar. Ran. 1474-76) 

Euripides: Are you looking at me, you who 
has done this really shameful 
thing? 

Dionysus: Why shameful, if it does not 
seem so to the spectators? 

Euripides: Wretched person, will you stand 


there and observe me dead? 


The three verbs expressing sight in these lines (mpooPAémeEtc, toic 
Oempévoic, mepiowet) refer to different ways of seeing. Euripides’ use of 
TpooBAémeig indicates Dionysus’ audacity, his look equated with 
shamelessness. In Dionysus’ answer, the metatheatrical toic 0em@pévoic 
introduces the additional perspective of an audience, watching the spectacle 
on stage, and adjudicating the shame. Euripides’ final attack with the use of 
meployelt returns to Dionysus’ capacity for seeing while not doing. 
Dionysus and the audience, witnesses who are presented as not acting, are 
merged. The structure does not only emphasise the multiple perspectives of 
viewers involved, but contrasts viewing with action, with the shame 
shifting from action, to inaction, to the viewing process itself. Intertextual 
references in these lines add a further level of complexity as the lines 
encode parallel acts of seeing recalled by the spectators.629 

The imagery of light and darkness is also prominent in Aristophanes’ 


Ecclesiazusae, signifying what can be perceived and what remains hidden. 
Light and darkness, visible and invisible, are connected to gender 
opposition, the dichotomy of male and female.«30 In its very first lines, 
Praxagora opposes light with darkness, praising her torch as the Sun-god as 
“the radiant eye of the whirling lamp”, thus introducing one of the main 
metaphorical domains of the play:631 


°Q Aapmpov Supa Tod TpoyNAdtov Abyvov 

KGAALoT’ Ev EvoTOYOLOLW EENUPLEVOV: 

yovas TE YUP Gs Kai TOYAS SHAMOOLEV’ 

TPOYO® yap ErAaVEic KEpapuKis pduNs bxo0 

HUKTHPOL AGUTPAs NAiov TyLds ExEIc’ 

S6pua PAoOYOs onpeta TH CvyKsipeva. (Ar. Eccl. 1-6) 


O radiant eye of the whirling lamp, perfectly invented by one who aimed well. 
We will reveal your birth and fortunes, for whirled on the wheel by the potter’s 
power you bear the bright honours of the sun from your nostrils. Send forth the 
fiery signals as arranged. 


The eye-metaphor is significant also because the same metaphor had earlier 
been used as a simile by Empedocles. In a fragment, already mentioned in 
the context of the Thesmophoriazusae above, Empedocles introduces the 
comparison of the lamp with the eye: 

ac 6’ STE TIg TPGOSOV VOEV OTAicCaTO ADYVOV 

yewepinv di voKTa, TLpdc GéAas aidopEévoLo, 

YS TAVTOIOV GVELOV AALLTTHpac &Lopyovs, 

ott’ dvénov pév avedpa SiaoKtdvaoww GévTOV, 

dc 8’ Ew SiabpA@toKov, Scov tavadtEpov TEV, 

AGUMECKEV KATO BHAOV ATEIPEOLV EKTiVECOL’ 

@c dé TOT’ Ev EvtyEW EEpypévov wybytov TDP 

Aentijiotv (t’); 6Bdvntot AoxaCeto KOKAOTA KObpHy, 

(ai) yodvntot Siavta, tetprjato VeonEoiniotw’ 

ai 5’ bdatoc pév PévO0c déOTEYOV GLOWaEVTOG, 

nop 8’ &Ew dileckov, Scov tavadtepov sv. (Emped. 31 B84 DK) 


And as when someone who planned to go out prepared a lamp for the stormy 
night, a light of burning fire, fitting lanterns as shields against various winds, 
which scattered the breath of blowing winds, whilst the light, as it is finer, shot 
forth, and shone on the threshold with its unyielding rays; so then (she?) 
ensnared the round-faced eye, a primeval fire wrapped in membranes and in 
delicate clothes, pierced through by divine funnels. And these held back the 
depth of water flowing around, whilst they let the fire, as it is finer, pass 
through.632 


The use of the same “light” and “fire” vocabulary is noteworthy: in 
Aristophanes’ we note Aaumpov (1), AauTpPas NAiov TyLds (5), SPA PAOYOsG 
onpsia (6) and Adumeic (13); in Empedocles, we find Aapaztipas (3), 
AGUMEOKEV ATELPEOLV AKTiveoot (6), TLPdS GéAGcG aAiBoLEVOIO (2), O@s 8’ 
EF SiapatoxKov (5), aybytov mdp (7), THPd’ EEMStieoKov (11).633 Another 
important parallel is the role Aphrodite plays in both passages; in 
Empedocles, Aphrodite is in all probability the one who crafted the eye,«34 
whilst in the same scene of Ecclesiazusae, the lamp stands in bedrooms 
when the women try out sexual exercises (8-9 Kav Toiot SMpatiolow 
AQPOditNns TPOTOV TELPMLEVALOL TANCtos Tapaotateic, “when we try out 
Aphrodite’s styles in our bedrooms you stand close by”) and nobody 
banishes her supervisory eye from the room (10-11 émotatnv d~0aApOov 
ovdsic TOV Gov éCEipyel SOU@V “no one shuts your supervisory eye out of 
the house”’).635 

Finally, both Empedocles and Aristophanes emphasise the 
(contradictory) artificial yet organic nature of the eye.o36 Vision is 
presented in terms of the light emitted from the lamp in Aristophanes (5-6 
LUKTHpot AapApPac NAiov Tuts Exel Gpua MAoyos onpsEia TH CvyKEipEva 
“you have the sun’s radiant honours in your nostrils; cast the flaming signal 
as arranged”) whilst in Empedocles the light (fire) is emitted from the eye 
(mvp 8’ &@ dtigokov “they let the fire pass through to the outside” 31 
B84.11 DK). The lamp and the eye are both static and passive 
(€énupypévov “invented” in Aristophanes and éepypévov “wrapped” in 
Empedocles)s37 and dynamic and active, something that is made clear 
through the use of the active mood of the verbs (Gpua pAoydc onpsia “cast 
the flaming signal” in Aristophanes and o%6’ boatoc LEév BévO0c anéoTEyoV 
“they [the divine funnels] held back the depth of water” and atp 8’ &o 
dticokov “they let the fire pass through to the outside” in Empedocles). 

Praxagora’s monologue also reflects contemporary discussions. The 
same image and vocabulary of light as connected with the nature of the eye 
are found in contemporary medical treatises influenced by cosmological 
studies. The account of the senses is placed among the first principles of 
cosmology in the fifth century BCE mepi ptcemes iotopia, as is clear from 
Hippocratic treatise On flesh (epi capx@v, 450-400 BCE).638 Here, the 
author emphasises that he makes use of the natural philosophers as a source 
(ot mvow Cvyypa@ovtec)639 and goes on in Chapter 17 to discuss the 
operation of sight as one of the sense organs: 


TOLTH yap TH Siapavel avtavyéer TO OAs Kai TH AQUMPA TéVTA TOVTED ODV OPT} 
TO AVtavyéovtr’ 6 Tt Sé pt] AGpMpOv EoTL NOE Avtavyel, TovTEM ODY OpPT|’ (Hipp. 
Carn. 17) 


For in this transparency, light and all bright things reflect; one sees through this 
reflection. And does not see through whatever is not bright and does not reflect. 


The process of seeing (Opf] versus ovy Opt) is explained through the 
intensive use of the semantic field of light (t0 @@c, TH AaUTpPa mévTO, 
Aapmpov) with the opposition “light means seeing” versus “no light means 
no seeing”. This sounds like a scientific support and explanation of 
Praxagora’s invocation to AapTpov SLLWaA.640 

Further, Praxagora’s husband is given the speaking name BAémupoc.641 
He appears for the first time disguised in his wife’s clothes, looking for his 
own clothes on stage, and concerned “lest he be seen by anyone whilst 
shitting” (322: od yap pe vdv yéCovté y’ ovddsic Sweta1). Comic effect 
stemming from double vision is incorporated into the dramatic action 
through the repeated motif of appearance and disguise, with Blepyros’ 
change of clothing a consequence of this topsy-turvy field. 

Blepyros’ name is put to further use when he wishes to follow his wife 
to the Agora in order “to be looked at”: 


EPE VOV EYH GOL TAPAKOAOVIG TANCIoVv, 
W’ dnoBrAénopon Kai Tadi Aéy@ot pe 
“TOV Tig OTPATHYOD TodToV od HavudCets;” (Ar. Eccl. 725-27) 


Now I will be following you close behind and will be looked at by people and 
they will say this of me “Do you not admire this Generalissima’s husband over 
there?” 


Apart from énopAémmpat (“I am looked at”), OovpdaCete (“you wonder at’’) 
with the deictic tov tig otpatnyod todtov is a verb of vision.642 Blepyros 
thus wants to be “seen” from multiple perspectives, by people in the market 
passing by, and, with his imaginative self-conceit growing, by those who 
are in turn encouraged by these people “to look at him and wonder”. This 
multiplicity of perspectives is emphasised grammatically through the use of 
the first person singular passive (GaoBAémmpor) and the second person 
plural active (QavudCete). 

My last and perhaps most significant example of vision being 
incorporated into dramatic action comes from the last surviving 
Aristophanic comedy, the Ploutos (388 BCE, the first production perhaps 
in 408 BCE). The plot of the comedy is set around the concept of sight, 
both physical and metaphorical.643 The intensive use of vocabulary of sight 
emphasises the extraordinary importance of vision in the play, as witnessed 
by the recurrence of the nouns BAéupa (367, 1022), OpOaALdc (769), KOpH 
(as “pupil of the eye”, 635), BAégapa (721, 730, 736, 822), dpbaApia 


(115),644 the adjective tu@ddc (13, 15, 48, 90, 403, 494, 634, 665, 747, 858) 
the verbs BAémm (15, 99, 116, 210, 401, 424, 460, 494, 505, 510, 666, 738, 
746, 968, 1048, 1113, 1159, 1173), avaBAémm (95, 117, 126, 792, 866), 
mpooPAéna (1014), opdm (332, 713, 1045), oxoméw (409), Extv~rde (301), 
éCoupatow@ (635). Verses 634-36 are quoted from one of the two 
Sophoclean tragedies about the blind seer Phineus and the Argonauts, 
where the vocabulary of sight was emphasised: 


(avti yap T@AOD?) 
ECOUMATOTAL Kai AEAGUTPOVTAL KOPAG, 
Aokanatod mo1dvoc ebuevods Tuyav (Soph. fr. 710 7rGF) 


(Instead of being blind?) he has been restored to sight and lightened with his 
eye-pupils, finding the well-disposed Asclepius Paeon 


The ironic play on sight and blindness, ignorance and knowledge, is central 
to many other tragedies, such as Sophocles’ Oedipus Rex or Ajax. The lyric 
part of the parodos of Ploutos represents intertextually the blinding of 
Polyphemus the Cyclops (290-301).645 The blinding of sighted 
Polyphemus is thus contrasted with Asclepius curing the blind Ploutos.646 
The “blind Ploutos” as a topos is also intertextually loaded in the comedy, 
since it was used by earlier poets of various genres, such as the mid-sixth 
century BCE iambic poet Hipponax,o47 the early fifth century BCE lyric 
poet Timocreon of Rhodes,«4s and Euripides.649 

It is notable that in both the Ecclesiazusae and Ploutos, the vocabulary 
of sight is used in mocking the contemporary orator and politician 
Neocleides.650 Neocleides’ eye-disease is mocked as a symbol of his 
political short-sightedness and imprudence.os51 But the fact that a politician 
is mocked for his blindness in two plays where sight and vision are a 
central focus tells us as much about Aristophanes’ techniques as a 
playwright as about his political preferences. In the Ecclesiazusae, the noun 
yAduov describing Neocleides’ eye-disease is juxtaposed with the verb 
opav in the following verse: 


Tv. tid’ TW NeoxAsidns 0 YAGH@V oF 
o1dopy}; 
Ip. TOUT Lev ElMOV Eig KUVOS TLYTV 


opav. (Ar. Eccl. 254-5) 


First woman: What if Neocleides the bleary- 
eyed abuses you? 


Praxagora: I told him to look up at a dog’s 
arse. 


As the ancient scholiast suggests, Praxagora is here using “a children’s 
saying on those suffering from eye-disease” who are “to look up at a dog’s 
arse and the arse of three foxes”.652 With this offensive saying, Praxagora 
advises the short-sighted Neocleides how he should better opav. 

Further, Chremes relates to Blepyros the morning assembly at the Pnyx 
and Neocleides debating how to save the polis there: 


L. KOT’ EDOEOS 
mpa@toc NeoxAgidns 0 
YAGUOV TapsipmvOEV. 
Kael’ 6 ST]WOG 
avaBpod 2dG0v SoKsic, 
“ov d&tva TOALEVY 
TovTovi ONLNYOpEtv, 
Kai TadDTO, TEpi 
OMTHPiAs 
TPOKELMLEVOD, 
OG AVTOG ADTA 
BrAEpapis’ odK 
EOWOUTO;” 
0 8’ avafonoas Kai 
mepipAsyas Eon 
“ti dai we ypt) Spav;” 
BA. “oKOpod’ dL0d 
TpiWaVvT’ O10, 
TIODLOAAOV 
EUBOAOVTA TOD 
Aakovucod, 
oavTOD TApAAEipEtv 
TO BAEMAPA. TIC 
EOTEPAC”’, 
Eywy’ Gv einov, si 
mapav étoyyavov. (Ar. 
Eccl. 398-407) 


Chremes: And then straight away the 
bleary-eyed Neocleides creeped 


Blepyros: 


The picture of a blurred and unprotected eye as subject to hurt and decay is 
used for political abuse, with Blepyros (who knows how to see!) 


forward first. On that the public 
cries out very loud: “Isn’t it 
scandalous that this man should 
dare to speak, and that too when 
the subject is salvation of the 
polis? He could not save his own 
eyelash!” And that one cried out 
and gazed around him saying: 
“Well, and what should I do?” 

“Rub together garlic and fig- 
juice, chuck in some Laconian 
spurge, and rub it on to your 
eyelids in the evening”; that is 
what I would have said, if I 
would happen to have been there. 


commenting on Chremes’ narrative with a parody of a medical recipe. 


Three years later in the Ploutos, the bleary-eyed Aristophanic 


Neocleides has become totally blind: 


gic uév ye NeoxAsidng, dc got Lev TO@AGC, 
KAEATOV O€ TOUS BAEMOVTAs DrEpHKOvtucEv (Ar. Plut. 665-6) 


One of them was Neocleides, who being blind, when stealing, has outdone those 
who can see. 


This is Carion’s report to Chremylus’ wife about his visit to the sanctuary 
of Asclepius.653 One of the patients at the shrine was Neocleides, who may 
well be tu@dAdc, but when it comes to stealing, he has outdone those 


BAénovtac. Further the story of Neocleides’ eyes healing is told: 


TMPOtov € Tavtov TH NeokAsidy PaPLAaKov 
KaTamAaotov Eveysipnos Tpifetv, EuBarav 
OKOPOSOV KEgaAUs TpEIc THviwv: EnEtt’ EOAG 
év TH Oveig ovpmapapetyvb@v On0V 

Kai oyivov: cit’ SEe1 diéuevocs Lonttio 
KATETAQOEV ADTOD TH BAEMapP’ ExTpsyac, tva 
OdvVO TO HAAAOV. 6 O€ KEKPAyas Kai Bowv 
Egevy’ avacac’ 0 dé VEdc yeddoas épn: 
“évtad0G vov KdOnoO KaTAMEMAGOLEVOG, 


wW’ drouvdpEVov Tabow o¢€ Tas ExKANotas.” (Ar. Plut. 716-25) 


First of all [Asclepius] started rubbing a poultice for Neocleides having thrown 
three heads of Tenian garlic. Then he crushed into the mortar fig-juice and squill 
mixing them all together. Then having diluted it with Sphettian vinegar he 
applied it turning back Neocleides’ eyelids, to cause more suffering. Neoclides 
shrieked, howled, and rose to run, but the god laughed and said “Now sit here 
plastered, so that I might stop you objecting under oath at the assemblies”. 


Asclepius’ refusal to heal Neocleides’ blindness corresponds to the 
restoration of Ploutos’ eyesight and thus supports the play’s structure. Here 
too, comedy uses one of its key building blocks, the onomasti komodein, 
and combines it with the vocabulary of vision, precisely because vision is 
central to this particular comedy’s purposes. The distinction between the 
comic representation of character and the incorporation of sight into the 
dramatic action is therefore blurred: with the blind politician failing to save 
the polis juxtaposed to Ploutos’ capacity to see anew, comic representation 
both mirrors and constitutes a part of the plot. 

The recipes, the rubbed mixture of garlic (oxdpodov) and acid fig-juice 
(626c) applied onto the eyelids (t& BAEpapa), by Asclepius in the Ploutos 
and Blepyros in the Eccelsiazusae are very similar. The correspondence of 
Neocleides’ eyes healing with medical writings is remarkable. Two 
treatises belonging to the Hippocratic corpus reveal a particular interest in 
the eye: On sight (Ilepi Swews) and On places in man (Ilepi tom@v tOv 
Kata &v@pmmov).654 In both treatises eye-diseases and their treatment are 
described. Some other treatises such as On diseases of women (Ilepi 
yovaiksi@v) mention eye remedies sporadically.6ss Greek eye medicine 
applied acerbic and harsh ingredients, probably to cause tears and to thus 
heal the eye through washing, and thus the Aristophanic mixture for 
Neocleides’ eye treatment does not sound too fanciful.os6 Whilst 
Aristophanes created a new setting for known recipes by putting them into 
a comic context, the recipes themselves reflect the knowledge of 
ophthalmology of Aristophanes’ time. 

Furthermore, contemporary scientific discourses on sight focused 
mainly “on the physical side of the perceptual process, aiming first to 
establish the nature and mechanism of the ‘information transfer’ to the 
senses and then to explain how this led to knowledge about the world”’.657 
The language of sight and vision used in comedy is material and tactile, 
and this physicality is emphasised and actively incorporated on stage, the 
comic playwright stressing the physical, corporal, embodied nature of 
vision. In this way, seeing — the act itself and its physical and emotional 


consequences — becomes an inseparable and amalgamated part of the comic 
strategy, integrated through various devices and techniques. Contemporary 
debates on the nature and function of vision both support and are reflected 
in the comic plot. 


In conclusion, the aim of this paper was to reveal the multi-layered 
relationship between the author, the spectator, the actor, the character and 
the disguised character at the moment of performance. Through the 
incorporation and reflection of contemporary sight theories, comedy 
rethought sight and vision, presenting them self-referentially. Through the 
staged or mapped spectacle meet narrated vision, gaze representing 
character, ocularcentrism and polycentrism. The necessary multi- 
perspective approach to the act of seeing in comedy recalls an argument of 
Chinua Achebe, who argued in an interview that the same person would tell 
a story differently depending on where he was standing. Achebe employed 
the example of Igbo masquerades. “Igbo people say, if you want to see it 
well, you must not stand in one place”.6ss Although fifth-century Greek 
spectators were sitting in one place during theatrical performances, the 
metaphor is appropriate with regard to both watching the comedy then and 
reading it today. 
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Visual and non-visual uses of 
demonstratives with the deictic 1 in Greek 
Comedy 


Note: | am grateful to Stelios Chronopoulos for his generous help and 
suggestions. On the deictic -i in general cf. L6pez Eire 1996, 111-12, Martin 
de Lucas 1996, Willi 2002, 117, 118, Willi 2003, 244-45, Martin de Lucas 
2011. 


Introduction 


Demonstrative pronouns, and in particular those strengthened by the deictic 
-i, are among the elements of the language of Greek comedy that point 
most clearly to visible aspects of the stage action. It is however not always 
easy to decide whether, in a particular instance, the strengthened pronoun 
actually refers to something directly visible. There are several reasons for 
this difficulty: 
1. The elements of the stage action are not transmitted directly, 
but can only be inferred from hints in the text. 
2. Often more than one of the possible functions of 
demonstratives may play a role at the same time. 
3. There is still no comprehensive and systematic study of the 
use of demonstratives (with and without wt) in Greek 
comedy.659 


The aim of the present chapter is to get a clearer idea about the different 
uses of demonstrative pronouns with -i in Greek comedy, and in particular 
to question the common opinion that demonstratives with -i must always 
refer to visible elements of the stage situation. 


Different uses of demonstrative pronouns 


The different uses of demonstrative pronouns in Greek comedy can be 
divided into three main categories:«60 

1. exophoric: “demonstratives that are used with reference to 
entities in the speech situation” (Diessel 1999, 93). 

2. endophoric: demonstratives that “refer to elements of the 
ongoing discourse” (Diessel 1999, 93).661 This category can 
further be subdivided on the one hand into demonstratives 
referring to a noun (or noun phrase)662 or a propositionss3, on 
the other hand into demonstratives referring to what precedes 
(anaphoric)664 or what follows (cataphoric) in the text. 

3. recognitional: demonstratives that “are used to indicate that 
the hearer is able to identify the referent based on specific 
shared knowledge” (Diessel 1999, 93). 


In this paper, I will try to show that demonstratives with -i can belong not 
only to the first, but also to the second (including its various subdivisions) 
and even third of these categories. 


The exophoric use of demonstratives with -i 


This is the most frequent use of the demonstratives with -i (in fact, it is so 
common that one can easily be misled into thinking that it is the only 
regular use in Greek comedy). It can be further subdivided into several sub- 
categories according to the precise reference: to the speaker himself (Ar. 
Ach. 134 npooite Oéwpoc 6 nape LitdAxove. :: Odi); to a part of his body 
(so probably Ar. Ach. 111-12 Gye 67 ob, OPAoov ELOi GAGA TPO TOvTOVI, 
| iva un os Boywo Pappa Lapdiavicdv);665 to persons present on stage (Ar. 
Ach. 115 "EdAnvikov y’ émévevoav évdpEc odtoti), in the audience (Ar. 
Vesp. 74-75 Apvviac pév 6 Hpovanovs ero’ odtooi | civar mirdkvBov 
adt6v, 78-79 681 Sé ONG Laciac mpdc AspKVAov | sivar POMaTHV adtov) 
or just arriving at that moment on stage (Ar. Ach. 40 GAA’ ot ApUTaVEIS yap 
ovTtou LEonLPptvot); to an object the speaker gives to another person (Ar. 
Ach. 130-31 gnoi od Ttavtaci AaBov OKTo dSpaypdc | OTOVSUC TOT|CO TPOG 
Aakedoaipoviovs Ova) or that is present somewhere on stage (Ar. Eg. 237 
TOUVTL Ti SPA TO XOAKIStKOV TOTHpLoV;); or to something visible on a map 
(Ar. Nub. 211-12 9 5€ y’ EvBov, as Opis, | 161 Tapatétator LaKpe TOppw 
ma&vv). Further distinctions can be drawn between persons or things actually 
visible on stage and persons or things that are inside a building visible on 
stage (cf. e.g. Ar. Vesp. 211-15; for further examples see Konstantakos 


2000, 133), and of course one cannot always be sure whether a character 
who suggests (by using a demonstrative with -i) that something is 
somewhere on stage is telling the truth (cf. Ar. Eg. 1196-98). 


The endophoric use of demonstratives with -i 


Quite often a demonstrative with -i does not refer to an element of the 
speech situation, but to something said immediately before or afterwards. 
Most examples of this use refer to a proposition (where there is no danger 
of confusion with the exophoric use). This use can both refer backwards 
(anaphoric, e. g. Ar. Ach. 558 tavti od TOALAS ATMXOS Ov Nuts A€yetv, 593 
TAVTI AEYElG OD TOV OTPATHYOV ATwYOc Wv;) and forwards (kataphoric; e.g. 
Ar. Vesp. 54-57 épe viv Kxateinm toic Oeataic tov Adyov, | OAiy’ GTO’ 
VILELMOV TPOTOV AVTOIOW TASI, | UNdEv TAP’ NUdV TpoodoKay Aiav sya, | 
und’ ad yékwta Meyapd0ev KkekAeppévov, where tadi is not protected by 
the metre, and Ar. Av. 137-42 énm0v ovvavtdv pot tadi Tic LEémwetar / 
Gorep diKnOeic naddc w@paiov natyp’ | “KaAdS yé pov Tov vidv, 
XtAPovidn, |(...)”, where it is).666 The demonstrative can also be combined 
with a noun (Ar. Eg. 27-29 mai ye mepi TO Séppatt | SE50uKa, TOVTOVI TOV 
OlMVvov. :: Ti Sai; |:: OT] TO SEPLA SeQoLEeva@v amEépyetat). It can also refer 
to just part of the proposition (Ar. Eg. 188-90 GAX’, @yG0’, ob5é LOVOUKTV 
ETIOTAPOL / TANV YPALLATOV, Kai TADTA WEVTOL KaKG KaKOc, |:: TOUTE OE 
Lovov &BAawev, Tl Kai KAKO KAKMC), or not to the proposition itself, but its 
content (Ar. Eg. 721 yo mpm@Ktdc obpLoc TovToyi cogifeta, Ar. Eg. 1346 
TaUTI LW’ EdpOv, Ey@ Sé TOT’ ODK NoOdmNV;). 

There are also at least two examples in Old Comedy where it refers 
directly to a person (not present on stage) mentioned just before (Pherecr. 
fr. 155.19-21 6 8&8 Td0edc pW’, © MIATATH, KaTOpapuxe | Kai SiaKéKvatK’ 
aisyiota. :: moiog obtoci / (6) To0eoc;, Ar. Eg. 128-31 6 ypnopds 
dvtikpus Aéye | Wo TPOta Lev otvaMElonMANs yiyvetat, | 6c TPOtos &éEr 
Tis MOAEWS TH MPAYWATA. |:: cic ODTOGL THANG. Ti todvtEdVEv; Aéye [cf. 133 
dbo tHdE THAG, Where twds has the same function as ovtooi at line 
131]).667 

That a demonstrative pronoun with -i can also refer forward to an 
object mentioned in the following text, is suggested by three passages from 
a scene from Aristophanes’ Acharnians in which Dikaiopolis entreats 
Euripides to give him several of the props used in his tragedies. In Ar. Ach. 
462-63 GAN’, © yAvKbtat’ Evpinidyn, tovti pdvov | 56¢ Lol, yvTpPidSioVv 
onoyyio PBeBvopévov, the demonstrative tovti refers to the object 


mentioned in the next verse; there is no reason to suppose that it is already 
present on stage in this moment.sss Similarly, in Ar. Ach. 466-69 koitot Ti 
Spdow; det yap évdc, od wh TrxoV / ATOAMA’. &KOVGOV, © YADKUTAT’ 
Evpinisy: | tovti AaBov Gre Kod mpdcEm’ Err’ | Eig TO OnUPIdIOV ioyva 
wot MvAAeia 56¢ and 475-78 Evpinidiov () yAvKbtatov Kai @iAtatoy, | 
KAKIOT’ ENoAOipNV, si Tio’ aitTWoaw’ Ett | TAN Ev LOvov, TOVTL LOVOV, 
TOUVTL LOVOV' | OKaVdUKe LoL 50g ENTPdVEV SedeypEvOG, the demonstrative 
tovti refers to the object mentioned in the next verse (although it could be 
argued that it also somehow takes up respectively évdc in line 466 and év 
Lovov in line 477). 


The recognitional use of demonstratives with -i 


The least frequent (and least known) use of demonstratives with -i in Greek 
comedy is the recognitional, which has so far hardly been recognised at 
all.coo A good example is Ar. Eg. 1373-80: Demos declares that in the 
future he will not allow men without beards to shop in the market (1373). 
Asked by the Sausage-Seller where, then, Kleisthenes and Straton (two 
Athenians routinely mocked as beardless) can do their shopping (1374), he 
answers that his law is not directed against them, but refers instead to the 
young men that frequent the stands of the perfume sellers (Ar. Eg. 1375-77 
TO HEIPAKLA THVTL AYO TAaV TO WPA, | & ToLadi OTOLVAAETAL KAOHLEVG, / 
“gods y’ 0 Daiaé, deEidc T’ odK AnéOavev. |[...]”). These young men have 
not been mentioned before, nor is there reason to suppose that he is 
referring to a group of persons present in the theatre (although some of 
them actually might be). On the contrary, taév 74 wpm seems to indicate 
that tavti does not allude to the presence of the young men in the theatre, 
but is rather used to activate knowledge that the speaker and audience 
share. A further characteristic feature of the recognitional use of 
demonstratives is also present here; according to Diessel, the recognitional 
use is not only limited to demonstratives “that are ... used adnominally” 
(Diessel 1999, 105; cf. here te peipaia), but is also, “in order to facilitate 
the identification task” (ibid. 107), frequently accompanied by “relative 
clauses and other noun modifiers” (ibid. 107; cf. here tav 14 wHpw and the 
following relative clause). 

Another probable example for the recognitional use of a demonstrative 
with -t is fr. 12 K.-A. of Polyzelus, a comic poet active around the turn 
from the fifth to the fourth century BCE:670 y® poatwdpEevoc éketvool 
Avovictog | ypvoodv éyov yAib@va kai Tpvenuata | év TH WOpw® map’ 


AOnvaiov Bavkifeta1. Again, we find both the elements most characteristic 
of the recognitional use: the use of the demonstrative with a noun 
(Atovboios) and a further element that facilitates identification (0 
latvousvoc). And again, év 1 pop@ BovKiCetat makes it unlikely that 
éketvoot is a reference to the presence of the Dionysius mentioned here. 
And if, as seems likely (cf. line 3 map’ A®ynvaiwv), the Dionysius meant 
here is the tyrant of Syracuse, it is probable that he is not even in Athens, 
and év T@ 0pm refers here not to a place in the Athenian agora, but to a 
similar place to be imagined in Syracuse. 

Once it has been established that a demonstrative pronoun with -t can 
also be recognitional, the same use can also be suspected in two other, 
more ambiguous passages, again taken from the scene with Euripides from 
the Acharnians (Ar. Ach. 418-19 t& noia TpbyN; LAV év Cig Oiveds 681 | 6 
SvGMOTHOS yEepaldc Hywviceto; 426-27 GAA’? ta Svomvi OéAzIc 
TetAOpata | & BeAAspopdvtne ety’? 6 ywAdo odtoOoi;). While it is well 
possible that there is also an exophoric reference of 6di and obtooi (for 
example, to some requisite connected to the heroes)o71, it is clear that 
neither Oineus nor Bellerophontes themselves are present on stage. And 
again, in both cases the demonstrative is not only used in connection with a 
noun — in this case, as in the fragment of Polyzelus, a proper name (418 
Oivetc, 427 BeAAepowovtns) — , but there is also additional information 
facilitating the recognition (419 6 db0om0TLOG yepaldc, 427 6 ywAdc). 
Maybe the most likely explanation in this case is a combination of both 
exophoric and recognitional use.672 

Finally, particularly intriguing are two passages where (in different 
functions) both a demonstrative without -i and a demonstrative with -i are 
used. In Ar. Nub. 25-27 Strepsiades hears his son Pheidippides give orders 
to his horses in his sleep (25 Did@v, dduceic. ELavve TOV cavtod Spdpov), 
and comments on it with the words (26-27) todt’ éoti tovti T0 KaKOV 6 pW’ 
amoAM@AEKev’ | OvElpOTOAEi yap Kai KABEDS@V imauKHv. The most natural 
interpretation of these lines is that todt’ at the beginning of line 26 refers 
directly back to Pheidippides’ words in line 25, while the rest of line 26, 
TovTi TO KaKOV 6 WW GTOAMAEKEV, refers to what Strepsiades has said about 
10 lines earlier (14-16 6 5€ KOuny éEyov | imadCetot te Kai Gov@pikevetat / 
OvelponoAei 0’ inmovc. eyo 8’ amoAADLAL |...). The — at first sight 
paradoxical — situation that the demonstrative without -i refers to 
something much nearer in time (and therefore more present) than the 
demonstrative with -i can be explained if we suppose that here, too, the 
demonstrative with -i is used to activate shared knowledge; that is, what 
Strepsiades had said in lines 14-16 is not regarded any more as present but 


has already become part of the knowledge shared by Strepsiades and the 
audience, from where it can be activated again. As in the examples 
discussed above, also in this case the demonstrative is adnominal (cf. 26 10 
kakov), and the recognition is facilitated by further information (here the 
relative clause 26 6 w’ GnoA@AEkev, which directly takes up line 16 éya 8’ 
OTOAADLAL). 

A similar case is Ar. Pax. 62-65. One of the two slaves hears Trygaios 
speaking to Zeus and complaining about the war ( Zed, ti Spacetetc 100” 
NLOV TOV AEwv; | ANOEIG OEALTOV TUG MOAEIC ExKOKKioas), Which the slave 
comments on as follows (64-65): todt’ got TovTI TO KaKOV ab’ OvYw 
*heyov' | TO yap Tapadetywa TOV Lavidv &Kovete. As in the passage from 
the Clouds, todt’ seems to be a direct endophoric reference to what 
Trygaios has just said, while tovti t0 KaKdv av0’ obym ’Asyov activates 
what the slave has said just five lines before (56-59 ov Lépac yap Eig TOV 
ovpavov PAéxov | OSi KeynVas AodopEitat TH Ati | Kai now: “@ Zed, Ti 
mote Bovasevet moEiv; | Kata80v TO KOPNLA’ LI] ’KKOpEt THY EAAGS@”). Cf. 
also Ar. Ach. 41-42 od fydpsevov; Todt’ éxetv’ obyw ’AEyov' | sic TV 
Mposdpiav TAc avnp MotiCeta1, where éxeivo is used by Dikaiopolis with 
the same function (activating what he has said in line 24-25) as tovti 10 
Kakov here.673 

Several of the examples mentioned by Konstantakos 2000, 133 as 
referring to somebody or something “only present in the speaker’s mind” 
can also be interpreted as recognitional (Ar. Eg. 1375 [already mentioned], 
Nub. 1427 oxéyat d& tovds dAeKtpvovas Kai TOAAG Ta Bota tavti [where 
tavta would be metrically possible, cf. Dover 1968, 104], Dionys. com. fr. 
2.36-38 K.-A. tovtovi 5’, dv aptiasg | épns éxyovta mEipav Ket 
modvteA@v, Men. Dys. 558-59 mapoaAnyouat | TO WElpaKov TovTi yap, and 
perhaps also Nicoph. fr. 1 K.-A. Gmep éo8iei tavti Ta movyp’ Opvibia and 
Men. fr. 351.3 K.-A. otov 14 ¢ vysI@TIKG THT Eevddpia). 

Possible examples of the recognitional use of a demonstrative pronoun 
without -i are Ar. Ach. 705 tbe TH Kygioodjum (Ky@ioodjpov 
Hamaker) 14 AGA@ Evvnyopm (where the demonstrative is interpreted 
differently by Sommerstein 1980, 192 as indicating “that the man in 
question occupied a fairly conspicuous place in the theatre audience”, and 
by Olson 2002, 253 as “showing only that this individual has been brought 
up in the discussion previously, i.e. in the oblique reference in 704”), Vesp. 
325-26 tov LéAAov | Todtov Tov wevdauduaévv (cf. now Biles / Olson 
2015, 193), 592 ya ugyac odtOg KoAakdvupos domidSanoPArc. 


Some conclusions 


This brief overview shows that, in Greek comedy, not only are 
demonstratives with -i not always exophoric, but that, even in cases where 
an exophoric reference is possible, it is not always the only possible way to 
explain the pronoun. This has consequences both for the interpretation of 
single passages in extant comedies (and even more in fragments, where it is 
usually more difficult to define the use of a demonstrative) and for our 
understanding of the deictic -i as part of the comic language. 

For the latter purpose, the question has to be asked of what exactly the 
contribution of the -i is in the three different uses discussed here. To answer 
this question, we would need not only statistical data on the relative 
frequency of demonstratives with and without -i used in the same way, but 
also a detailed examination and comparison of the single passages. The 
only thing I can offer here are some preliminary hypotheses: 

1. In the exophoric use, the main purpose of the -i is as a direct 
reference to something visible (probably often accompanied 
by gesture). The same function can also be fulfilled by 
demonstratives without -i, but the forms with -i do so more 
explicitly and more strongly.674 

2. In the endophoric use, the deictic -i is used to draw particular 
attention, or add liveliness or emotional impact, to what is 
said.675 

3. In the recognitional use, the -i, in connection with additional 
information given, directs the attention of the listener more 
strongly to the shared knowledge that is activated, and invites 
the listener to call the person (or object) spoken about into 
his mind. 


A possible alternative view on 2. and 3. is the assumption that, by the 
deictic -i, even things that cannot be seen (or cannot actually be seen in the 
present moment) can be represented as if they were visible. This could, 
then, be seen as another aspect of the general tendency of comic language 
to concretise more abstract notions and to present things that are spoken 
about in a visually suggestive way. If this explanation were correct, we 
could speak here, in analogy to the metaphorical use of words, of a 
metaphorical use of a linguistic marker of visuality. 

But these (and other) aspects of the use of demonstrative pronouns in 
comedy deserve further detailed study. What already seems clear from the 
examples discussed here is that, at least in this case, the limits between 


visual and non-visual elements in the language of Greek comedy are 
sometimes far from clear-cut. 
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Section Ill:Rhetoric, Historiography, and 
Philosophy 


Ekaterina Chugaeva Haskins 


Reimagining Helen of Troy: Gorgias and 
Isocrates on Seeing and Being Seen 


One of rhetoric’s celebrated capacities is to set something vividly before 
the hearer’s or reader’s eyes. Working in tandem with the audience’s 
imagination, rhetoric can render visible what is absent and draw attention 
to what is overlooked. This capacity for visualization has long been 
recognized as a marker of a branch of rhetoric Aristotle called émdenxtikov, 
or epideictic. ‘Emwetxttkov derives from émideiéic, which might be 
translated as “a showing forth” or “display”. According to Aristotle’s 
Rhetoric, epideictic is distinguished from the two “pragmatic” genres, 
dukavikov and ovuBovAevtikov, by virtue of being addressed to an audience 
of spectators (Oempoi) rather than judges (6uxaotéc) (Rhetoric 1358a-b). 
Instead of accusation and defense or arguments for or against a certain 
course of action, ém1dEtktuKOv is concerned with topics of praise and blame 
and relies on verbal amplification (avénotic) to attribute importance and 
beauty (uéye8oc Kai KéAAOc) to actions which are not disputed (Rhetoric 
1368a). 

Aristotle’s classification was by no means a neutral exercise. His 
Rhetoric subsumed under the label of émtSetktiKOv several existing genres, 
including the speech of praise (€yk@plov), the festival speech 
(mavnyvpiKdc), and the Athenian funeral oration (Adyoc émité@toc). 
Aristotle “disciplined” these genres by amputating their specific ideological 
functions and by making the audience into observers of the orator’s skill. 
Aristotle’s construal of ém1deutiKév as (mere) display and amplification 
effectively denied such discourse any substantive role in the polis while 
equating rhetoric primarily with speeches delivered in pragmatic 
settings.676 

This essay contests the narrow and depoliticized notion of epideictic 
inherited from Aristotle by rereading the encomia of Helen composed by 
the recognized masters of rhetorical display, Gorgias of Leontini and 
Isocrates. I argue that these display speeches not only model the art of 
showing through words but also illuminate the culture of display and 
spectatorship in which rhetoric emerged as a public practice and a distinct 


branch of learning. Drawing on revisionist historiography of rhetoric and 
philosophy as well as the growing body of scholarship on the “culture of 
viewing’’677 in ancient Greece, I defend rhetorical émideiéicg as a medium of 
cultural self-reflection in a classical polis. 

Gorgias and Isocrates were certainly not the only verbal artists to write 
speeches that Aristotle would later classify as belonging to the yévoc 
émideiktikov, but because of their reputation as rhetorical educators they 
became the principal targets of attacks on rhetoric by Plato’s Academy and 
Aristotle’s Lyceum. Largely because of these attacks, they were reduced to 
empty and self-indulgent stylists incapable of serious theoretical thought. 
Plato famously portrayed Gorgias as a purveyor of political flattery who 
could not explain the principles of his art. Even though Isocrates’ model of 
rhetorical training persisted well into the Renaissance, his contributions to 
rhetorical knowledge were absorbed into Aristotle’s Rhetoric as fragmented 
examples of prose style. 

As the intellectual tide shifted in the late twentieth century — with 
language and rhetoric once again ascending to prominence in the 
humanities and qualitative social sciences — Gorgias and Isocrates were 
rehabilitated as important thinkers.«7s In particular, Gorgias has been hailed 
for his contributions to psychology,679 epistemology,oso and aesthetic 
theoryes1 in addition to his innovations in prose style and argumentation.«s2 
Isocrates’ non-Platonic notion of “philosophy” and his vision of political 
discourse received serious treatmentss3 and his performance-based model 
of education has been reinterpreted as a worthy rival of Aristotle’s 
conceptualization of rhetoric.684 

The recovery of Gorgias and Isocrates for the intellectual history in 
general and the history of rhetoric in particular is often guided by 
disciplinary interests of scholars who wish to establish alternative lineages 
for the academic fields of rhetoric and philosophy.6ss However, such efforts 
tend to focus on particular figures as links in the chain of intellectual 
influence at the expense of a more culturally situated analysis. By contrast, 
I am more interested in a synchronic interpretation that highlights the 
connections between the rhetoric of Gorgias and Isocrates and their cultural 
milieu. Thanks to the multidisciplinary body of literature devoted to the 
visual culture of ancient Greece, it is possible to construct a more nuanced 
picture of epideictic rhetoric’s place among the many modes of visual and 
verbal display. Therefore, before I attend to the texts of Gorgias and 
Isocrates, I will situate their respective encomia in classical Athenian 
culture of display and spectatorship. 


Display Rhetoric in the City of Words and 
Spectacles 


Aristotle’s treatment of émdetktikdv as a secondary genre has enabled the 
standard account of rhetoric as an art of practical civic discourse whose 
origins are tied to the emergence of democratic political institutions, 
particularly the law courts and political assemblies of ancient Greece and 
Rome. In the last few decades this standard account has been revised and 
even reversed. Jeffrey Walker’s Rhetoric and Poetics in Antiquity makes an 
especially compelling case for recognizing epideictic discourse “as the 
central and indeed fundamental mode of rhetoric in human culture”’.686 
Walker traces the beginnings of rhetorical epideictic discourse to the Greek 
poetic tradition, arguing that “what came to be called rhetoric was neither 
originally nor essentially an art of practical civic oratory — rather, that it 
originated from an expansion of the poetic/epideictic domain, from ‘song’ 
to ‘speech’ to discourse generally.”’6s7 Along with challenging a strictly 
pragmatic conception of rhetoric, Walker asserts the civic value of 
epideictic discourse: 


“Epideictic” appears as that which shapes and cultivates the basic codes of 
value and belief by which a society or culture lives; it shapes ideologies and 
imageries with which, and by which, the individual members of a community 
identify themselves; and, perhaps most significantly, it shapes the fundamental 
grounds, the “deep” commitments and presuppositions, that will underlie and 
ultimately determine decision and debate in particular pragmatic forums.oss 


On this view, the traditional pragmatic concerns of rhetorical art — how to 
convince the jurors of someone’s guilt or innocence or how to persuade 
citizens to support or reject a policy proposal — are secondary to the more 
fundamental questions such as “what values do we hold in common?” 
Before the formalization of rhetorical epideictic in the fourth century 
BCE, questions of identity and value had been the prerogative of poets and 
dramatists whose “psychagogic, ‘soul-guiding’ eloquence” called 
audiences “to acts of judgment and ethical positioning”.6s9 With Gorgias 
and Isocrates, we see a development of this eloquence into a self-conscious 
art that offers its practitioners a way to increase their cultural capital in the 
eyes of their political community as well as a way for the community to 
reflect “on the processes of the city of words”.690 Gorgias and Isocrates 
clearly regard themselves as successors and rivals of poets and view their 
art as a medium of both entertainment and instruction. Gorgias in the 


Encomium of Helen examines the psychological impact of poeticized 
speech, and Isocrates, throughout his long career, champions discourses 
that are marked by the lofty subject matter and are “more akin to works 
composed in rhythm and set to music than to the speeches which are made 
in court” (Antidosis 46). 

Rhetorical émideigeig of Gorgias and Isocrates are notable not only for 
their connection to the poetic tradition but also for their reflection on a 
variety of display practices in ancient Greece in general and Athens in 
particular. Athens was the city of words but it was also the city of 
spectacles. In addition to the courts and the Assembly, orators showed off 
their artistry in many civic and religious contexts and alongside other 
verbal, physical, and visual displays. These comprised participatory rituals 
such as processions as well as a variety of contests such as recitations of 
Homeric epics, horse and foot races, wrestling, contests of manly beauty 
(evavdpia), and dramatic competitions.691 The festivals of the Panathenaia, 
the Great Dionysia, and the Lenaia each lasted several days and provided a 
stage for many individual and collective performances in front of thousands 
of spectators. 

It is in fact Isocrates who furnishes one of the most vivid portraits of 
the festival culture in classical Athens. In his pamphlet Panegyricus written 
for circulation at the Olympic festival in 380 BCE, Isocrates notes the 
prominence of spectacles (8gépata) in Athenian public life. These festivals 
encompassed athletic competitions as well as contests of “words and 
wisdom and all the other arts” (45). Isocrates remarks that these 
competitive events profit both ordinary citizens and those who possess 
superior gifts, for “the latter have the opportunity to display (émdeigac0at) 
their prowess, the former to behold (Qed0a08a1) these contending against 
each other” (44). Both contestants and their audiences, he points out, are 
motivated by the love of honor (@iAotuia). The relationship between those 
who display their prowess — whether physical, artistic, or intellectual — and 
their audiences is reciprocal, for, while the former seek recognition, the 
latter act as judges of excellence. Festivals and contests nurture the pursuit 
of distinction in the eyes of one’s fellow citizens and validate the vital role 
of spectatorship in the cultivation of the “basic codes of value and belief” 
by which the polis lived. 

The reciprocity of émtdeieic and spectatorship was a cornerstone of 
Athenian democratic ideology, which encouraged the pursuit of honor as 
long as it benefitted the polis. Through law and custom, Athenian 
democracy put pressure on its elites to support cultural events so that all 
citizens, regardless of wealth, could participate as spectators. To be a 


spectator was “a right and duty of the Athenian citizen, performed in the 
institutions of the state and institutionally supported by financial and legal 
means” .692 Citizen-spectators exercised their duty not only as consumers of 
visual displays but also as arbiters of aesthetic choices made by artists 
commissioned by the polis. Members of the Assembly, the boulé, or a 
commission to represent the demos had a say about “the particular 
iconographic forms to be used” in works of public art, for example “which 
pattern should be used in order to weave the Gigantomachy on the peplos 
offered to Athena at the Panathenaic festival”.co3 Through their 
participation in decision-making concerning public art as well as their 
viewing of athletic and theatrical competitions, Athenians developed 
“affective commitment to normative representations of the good citizen”’.694 

The festive events were thus no mere sideshow to the democratic 
institutions of the court and the Assembly. Indeed, “it was the festival 
calendar in relation to which the political calendar was drawn up: each 
lunar moon was given the name associated with a particular festival rite, 
thereby yielding the Athenian calendar”.695 Collectively, these forms of 
public display furnished opportunities for “the performance of 
citizenship’696 as well as shaped and maintained the codes of civic 
ideology. Not incidentally, epideictic rhetoric, with its focus on matters of 
value and belief, became one of the chief avenues for discussing the 
relationship between performance (including speechmaking) and 
spectatorship. 

According to ancient biographers, Gorgias of Leontini was conspicuous 
at the festivals of the Greeks and though he was not an Athenian, he was 
invited to deliver a funeral oration for the war dead in Athens, one of the 
greatest honors the city could bestow on a public figure. Sent as an 
ambassador of Leontini to Athens in 427 BCE, Gorgias visited the city 
frequently afterwards and won acclaim for his verbal virtuosity and 
political acumen. Prized for his extemporaneous and stylistically ornate 
oratory, Gorgias was a consummate performer who endeavored to speak on 
any subject suggested by his audience. At the same time, depending on the 
occasion, he could offer serious counsel on political matters. In his Olympic 
Speech, “seeing Greece involved in civil dissension”, Gorgias “became a 
counselor of concord to her inhabitants, turning their attention against the 
barbarians and persuading them to regard as prizes to be won by their arms, 
not each other’s cities, but the territory of the barbarians”’.697 

Although most festivals were established and practiced as religious rites 
and therefore prescribed religious and civic piety, they were also “venues in 
which participants would expect and welcome parody, novel wordplay, and 


theatrical display”.oos For example, the Great Dionysia, the civic festival 
during which Athens celebrated its military power and paraded orphans of 
war in military dress, was also an occasion for subversive dramatic 
performances. Tragedy and comedy that followed the festival’s ritual 
sacrifices and processions seemed “to question, examine, and often subvert 
the language of the city’s order”.oo7 The festival thus simultaneously 
extolled the citizens’ commitment to an ideal of individual sacrifice and 
egalitarian cooperation for the benefit of the polis and invited them to 
contemplate fictional scenarios that challenged that ideal. 

Little is known about the circumstances in which Gorgias’ Encomium 
of Helen was delivered beyond the fact that it was written in the Attic 
dialect in the last quarter of the fifth century BCE. Yet it is likely that under 
the guise of an encomium for a legendary Spartan queen the text enacts a 
transgressive examination of Athenian democratic values. Gorgias goes 
after one of the basic assumptions that spectacle-loving Athenians held in 
common: that to be a spectator in any setting, pragmatic or festive, was 
both a right and a civic responsibility. “To be in an audience”, contends 
Goldhill, “was not just a thread in the city’s social fabric, it was a 
fundamental political act. To sit as an evaluating, judging spectator was to 
participate as a political subject”.700 Gorgias implicitly questions this 
assumption by depicting the spectator as a recipient of words and 
spectacles whose powers of discernment are no match for the 
overwhelming powers of persuasion. Whether or not Gorgias actually 
subscribed to this position, his display performed a cultural critique similar 
to that of tragic and comic playwrights and demonstrated that “epideictic is 
not limited to reinforcement of existing beliefs and ideologies — it can also 
work to challenge or transform conventional beliefs”.701 

As distinct from Gorgias, his student and prominent fourth-century 
Athenian intellectual and educator Isocrates left behind a voluminous body 
of work that was circulated among the reading public in Athens and 
beyond. Although ancient biographers and some modern commentators 
explain Isocrates’ reliance on the literary medium by his physical 
ineptitude as an orator,702 his ipsissima verba, on which traditional 
accounts are based, are part of a carefully crafted public persona.703 As I 
have argued elsewhere, “Isocrates engaged in writing not only to 
compensate for his bodily weakness or lack of courage; he pursued writing 
with a dual goal of shifting the focus of contemporary rhetorical practices 
from their traditional sites to a broader political forum and crafting his own 
distinct civic identity”.704 

Isocrates’ literary perspective and his frequent written attacks on 


demagogues in the assembly and sycophants in law courts align him with 
other elite critics of Athenian democracy, including his arch-rival Plato. 
However, Plato opposes Athenian democratic institutions on 
epistemological and moral grounds and harbors a deep distrust of the 
culture of performance and spectatorship. He shows low regard for “the 
lovers of sights and sounds” (Republic 476a—b) and defines rhetoric as a 
mere “knack” for gratifying audiences gained through experience (Gorgias 
465a). Plato’s Menexenus, in which Socrates performs a parody of the 
Athenian funeral oration for the benefit of his student, lampoons the impact 
of such orations on regular Athenians: 


Every time I listen fascinated I am exalted and imagine myself to have become 
at once taller and nobler and more handsome [...] And this majestic feeling 
remains with me for over three days: so persistently does the speech and voice 
of the orator ring in my ears that it is scarcely on the fourth or fifth day that I 
recover myself and remember that I really am here on earth, whereas till then I 
almost imagined myself to be living in the islands of the Blessed. (235C) 


Plato depicts the honor bestowed on the war dead and the audience as 
political ingratiation that corrupts the listener. In keeping with his generally 
low opinion of rhetoric, this account of the influence of performed funeral 
orations on ordinary citizens paints speakers as flatterers and audiences as 
their dupes.705 

If Plato satirizes oratorical display as dangerous social flattery, 
Isocrates defends the political value of spectacular oratory. It is not the 
power of the spoken word that he questions, but the unrestrained pursuit of 
political or private gain to the detriment of the polis. For Isocrates, 
democratic spectatorship functions as a check against the unbridled pursuit 
of power and distinction. Furthermore, acts of seeing and being seen in 
public promote not only competition but also cooperation. Indeed, they 
constitute the basis of reciprocity that allows citizens, as Isocrates puts it, 
“to feel more kindly (ebuweveotépw@c) towards each other for the future” 
(Panegyricus 43). This is why his ideal of oratory is distinct from narrowly 
pragmatic speeches delivered in the Assembly and the courts — the sites 
where rhetoric achieves only short-term goals at the expense of larger 
political self-awareness. Isocrates therefore singles out as the most 
politically beneficial the oratory that is stylistically akin to poetry and 
“deals with greatest affairs and, while best displaying the ability of those 
who speak, brings most profit to those who hear” (Antidosis 45-50, 
Panegyricus 3). 

Gorgias and Isocrates emphasize the centrality of display in the city of 


words and spectacles. Their respective versions of the Helen myth 
articulate and examine the values and relationships enacted through 
spectacle. The story of Helen’s flight to Troy, well known to Greek 
audiences from rhapsodic recitations of Homer, lyric and dramatic 
performances, and visual arts, was superbly suited for the exploration of 
persuasion through speech and seduction through sight.706 Each author 
stitches a different garment out of the popular Homeric material, however. 
For Gorgias, Helen stands in for the audience; he stylizes his examination 
of the audience’s vulnerability to — and complicity in — persuasion by 
pretending to defend Helen in an imaginary court case. Isocrates, for his 
part, retells the story of Helen’s legendary admirers to investigate the 
relationship between beauty, spectatorship, and civic virtue. 


Gorgias’ Encomium of Helen: a Theater of the 
Soul 


Gorgias’ Encomium of Helen is a tantalizingly rich text: it is at once a 
stylistically ostentatious performance piece, an exercise in legal 
argumentation under the guise of a speech of praise, and a far-reaching 
reflection on the powers and dangers of verbal and visual persuasion. In 
what follows, I am particularly interested in the resonances between the 
text’s strategies of appeal and late fifth-century practices of performance 
and spectatorship. A self-consciously competitive and playful display, 
Gorgias’ reworking of the traditional story of Helen’s departure for Troy 
tugs at many cultural strings simultaneously. Gorgias thereby invites 
audiences to reexamine their assumptions about ingrained cultural truths, to 
consider the power of /ogos in its many guises, and to acknowledge the role 
of the senses in persuasion and self-persuasion. 

Announcing his intention to free reviled Helen from blame, Gorgias 
fashions a protean persona — part performer in a contest, part litigant in a 
court of law. He juxtaposes rhetorical conventions of an encomium (with 
its attendant expectations of praise and lofty diction) with appeals typical of 
a court speech (promise to prove the truth of the matter through reasoned 
argument). As an encomiast, Gorgias issues a challenge to the poetic 
tradition — epic rhapsodes, lyric poets, and dramatists — and promises to 
beat the inspired poets at their own game. In this way he encourages the 
audience to summon their experience of these genres and to judge the 
speaker’s art according to criteria of excellence associated with skilled oral 
performances — such as stylistic and thematic novelty and dramatic 


delivery. The opening line introduces Kdopoc (1) (“the most beautiful 
condition”) as the criterion of evaluation for a number of things, ranging 
from cities to bodies to speeches. Although Gorgias is working in a verbal 
medium, this line suggests a variety of spectator experiences with which 
his audience members must be familiar, including evavdpia, male beauty 
contests. Broadening the competitive arena beyond a particular genre of 
oratory, Gorgias situates his performance in the cultural economy of 
agonistic display. 

A performance is judged as possessing Kéou0c in proportion to its 
capacity to bring pleasure (tépyic) to the spectator — hence Gorgias’ claim 
that restatement of familiar narratives brings no delight (5). Novel 
treatment itself is not sufficient to captivate the audience, however. To 
compete with rhapsodes and dramatists, Gorgias relies on poeticized 
utterance and, “in fact, transfers the emotive devices and effects of poetry 
to his own prose”.707 Many recognize the musical quality of Gorgias’ 
prose.708 “When read aloud, it recalls a piece of music”, notes Bromley 
Smith, “for it has cadences, tonal effects, diminuendos and crescendos of a 
sonata”.709 Indeed, Gorgias’s description of “the smallest and most 
invisible body” of speech indicates the power of rhythmic utterance to 
hypnotize listeners, to send ripples of pleasure through their bodies. 

At the same time, Gorgias promises to break the mythopoetic spell by 
introducing Aoytop6c (reasoning) into his account (2). After the initial 
narration in praise of Helen’s beauty, ancestry, and erotic allure, he leaves 
behind encomiastic conventions to stage a court-like defense of Helen’s 
innocence. Gorgias marshals four possible explanations of Helen’s journey 
to Troy: fate (t0yn) and necessity (G4vay«n), violence (Bia), persuasion by 
speech (Adyoc), and erotic (self)-persuasion by sight (6ytc). Given the 
brevity with which Gorgias treats the first two causes of Helen’s flight to 
Troy and his more extensive focus on the last two, it is evident that the 
author is more concerned with exposing human psyche’s susceptibility to 
verbal and visual persuasion than with disputing the allegedly univocal 
testimony of poets against Helen. As Gorgias’ “client”, Helen steps down 
from her pedestal as a perennial object of others’ erotic gaze and becomes a 
mortal whose situation illustrates what is likely to happen to most humans 
when they face the same set of circumstances. The audience is thus urged 
to scrutinize the received cultural wisdom — and its own participation in its 
perpetuation — according to an argument from probability. 

Whereas Gorgias challenges the poetic legacy through his use of 
doytopoc, he still relies on the imagery of traditional performance and 
plastic arts to describe the workings of Adyoc and déywic. By pronouncing 


Oyos a great ruler (Svvdotn¢ péyac) that accomplishes most divine deeds 
(8), Gorgias employs the device of personification common in epic and 
drama. By describing the power of speech to create and banish emotions 
(joy, sorrow, fear, courage, pity, longing, and pleasure), he conjures the 
audience’s own reaction to epic recitations and tragic drama. Spectators of 
performed epic and drama are often overcome with fear and tearful pity 
and sorrowful longing, Gorgias points out, and their psyche (yvyn) 
experiences its own suffering at the good and ill fortune of other people’s 
doings (9). Given this strong impression stamped on the psyche of any 
recipient by persuasive Aoyou, how can Helen be blamed? A proper emotion 
in response to this depiction of Helen’s deception through speech should be 
pity, insists Gorgias (7). 

As an argumentative strategy in a court of law, the juxtaposition of the 
audience’s experience of emotions in other performative contexts and the 
claim of Helen’s deception through speech at first appears paradoxical. As 
a recognized dramatic effect, deception (amatn) does not have the same 
negative meaning as an outright lie or misrepresentation of reality. As 
Thomas Rosenmeyer (1955) argues, by the time of Aeschylus, amd was 
associated with artful illusionism. The “dynastic” power of Jogos therefore 
resides in its capacity to create and sustain an emotionally absorbing 
experience in the audience. In this scenario, the more powerful the 
“deception”, the greater the pleasure it produces. On the other hand, 
Gorgias is asking the audience to regard Helen as a victim of deception 
rather than a subject of pleasure and to imagine themselves as judges of her 
guilt or innocence. But this implies that Gorgias’ listeners may be similarly 
bamboozled by his clever speech and not merely entertained by it. 

It is possible that the author’s depiction of Helen’s victimhood would 
not undermine his (male) audience’s self-regard and their capacity to 
discriminate between proper artistic effects and verbal trickery. Ruby 
Blondell, for example, contends that Gorgias’ apologia relies on 
conventional gender ideology according to which “weaker” women are led 
by “stronger” men. Moreover, thanks to the grammatical gender of Adyoc as 
masculine and of yoy as feminine he can equate the active power of 
speech with the male and the passive with the female.710 Gorgias thereby 
exonerates a mute client who is no more than a passive object. It may also 
be the case that Gorgias’ intended audience identifies with those who wield 
persuasive Adyou rather than with the vulnerability of their recipients. 
Helen’s seduction by speech as depicted by Gorgias, on this view, 
“amounts to rhetorical pornography in that it offers to those who are so 
inclined the vicarious pleasure of imagining themselves as Paris to 


Helen’.711 

While I agree that Gorgias exploits conventional cultural beliefs about 
gender and constructs his ideal auditor as a connoisseur of rhetorical 
techniques, I contend that the spectacle staged by Encomium of Helen 
implicates his listeners as both subjects and objects of persuasion. The 
explanation of Helen’s voyage to Troy serves as a mise-en-scéne of a 
demonstration that transports the audience inside the human psyche as it 
comes into contact with words and images. It is this theater of the soul that 
takes the spotlight in the sections on the powers of AGyoc (8-14) and dyic 
(15-19). 

Gorgias demonstrates that persuasion works both externally and 
internally — that “the finest and most invisible body” of Adyoc affects the 
listener by “merging with opinion of the soul” (10). Because humans are 
not omniscient and their memory as well as their judgment of present and 
future are imperfect, “most men take opinion as counselor to their soul” 
(11). The merging of errors of the soul (ywvyfic Gpaptypata) with 
deceptions of opinion (66én¢ Gmathpata) is humanity’s lot, suggests 
Gorgias’ rhyming phrase. And it is this default predisposition that makes 
possible both the loftier deception of tragedy and the more ethically suspect 
attempts at persuasion by astronomers, logicians, and philosophers. This 
latter group, which presumably includes Gorgias himself, excels at 
“substituting opinion for opinion” to please and persuade crowds of 
onlookers (13). Regardless of their antiquity or cultural prestige, all of 
these types of discourses produce effects comparable to the influence of 
drugs on the body: “For just as different drugs dispel different secretions 
from the body, and some bring an end to disease and others to life, so also 
in the case of speeches, some distress, others delight, some cause fear, 
others make the hearers bold, and some drug and bewitch the soul with a 
kind of evil persuasion” (14). Rather than merely witnessing effects of 
persuasion on a third party (Helen), Gorgias’s listeners are made observers 
of themselves. 

The presentation of the last reason for Helen’s innocence — her 
seduction through vision (6yic) — similarly positions the audience as 
spectators of their own habits of viewing. Thus Helen’s falling for Paris on 
account of his beauty serves as a pretext to explore the commonality 
between persuasive Aoyot and objects of vision. Gorgias sets the stage for 
the comparison in an earlier passage on the powers of persuasion: 
persuasion (e180), he claims, “stamps the soul as it wishes,” and 
persuasive speeches render incredible and unclear things plausible to the 
“eyes of opinion” (tots tis 60Ens Supaotv) (13). Sight stamps the psyche 


with images (sikovac) of objects seen, and these images, like the imprint 
left by speech, have staying power (17). Gorgias draws his most vivid 
illustration from the realm of warfare: men fleeing in terror at the sight of 
the enemy’s shining armor. The fear produced by sight is powerful enough 
to expel both previous moral commitments and considerations of 
advantage. This example suggests that sight can drive out the impressions 
and beliefs created by speeches, such as appeals to manly virtues and 
benefits of victory common in political oratory and battlefield exhortation. 
Here, as in the preceding passage on the influence of artful deception on a 
great crowd (13), the author gestures toward mass psychology. The powers 
of logos and vision are amplified when experienced by many spectators 
together — which accurately reflects the cultural situation of Gorgias’s 
audience. 

Gorgias’s somewhat more abstract references to manufactured visual 
phenomena evoke the audience’s familiarity with works of public art — 
statues of human figures, cult images, and paintings (18). The subject 
matter of these works is left unspecified, but it is likely that Gorgias has in 
mind the rich visual milieu of the late fifth century Athens.712 Dramatic 
performances, too, belong to this “culture of viewing” since they were 
multimedia spectacles that incorporated painting and costumes.713 It is 
therefore not surprising that Gorgias describes visual pleasures in terms 
similar to the effects of performed poetry and drama: “It is natural for the 
sight to grieve for some things and to long for others, and much love and 
desire for many objects and figures is engraved in many men” (54). Public 
statuary and public spectacles featuring live bodies are vehicles of mass 
seduction through sight. 

The vocabulary of plastic arts also enables Gorgias to direct the 
audience’s gaze inward and to visualize the elusive materiality of Adyoc. He 
uses forms of the verb tmtw (to mold) to convey how both speech and 
visible objects stamp the soul (13, 15). Téaocg words designate objects 
wrought of metal or stone, such as statues and reliefs, and imply an act of 
artistic shaping.714 Words and images act similarly to molds used to 
manufacture statues — they shape or reshape the soul’s cognitive and 
emotional disposition. The psychosomatic work of persuasion results in 
self-deception the soul fabricates under the influence of words and images. 
Gorgias thereby urges his listeners to grant Adyoc the same solidity and 
reality as an artistic medium that they already attribute to finely crafted 
visual artifacts. 

Of course, speeches and visual artifacts are themselves products of 
artistic technique employed by speakers and artists. Yet Gorgias’ treatment 


of this aspect of persuasion appears contradictory. On the one hand, his 
opening statement asserts that the most beautiful condition (k6op0c) of 
speech is truth (GAPE) as he promises to remove blame from Helen by 
showing the truth (dsigac tdAnOEc, 2). On the other hand, he draws 
attention to the art (téyvn) of speech not by celebrating it (the way he exalts 
Oyog in general) but by referring to a “false logos” that is molded 
(mAGoavtes) (11) and to speeches “written with art but not spoken with 
truth” (téyvy ypagsic, ovk oAnOeia AsyOeic) (13). How should Gorgias’ 
listeners interpret this discrepancy? 

Gorgias provides a clue to this riddle in his last line — he pronounces his 
written composition a aatyviov (21), a plaything. The label maiyviov is 
polysemous — it can be taken as a generic designation of the composition as 
a paradoxical encomium, but it can also refer to the speech’s own 
materiality as an artistic product and indicate the general quality of 
playfulness. Scott Consigny argues that by calling his speech a zatyviov, 
Gorgias is confirming the parodic intention of its title, “for in praising the 
reviled Helen of Troy, Gorgias in effect announces his work as a parodic 
encomium” and presents it as “akin to [...] works that stand as playful 
doubles of serious encomia’”.715 On this view, the opening statement about 
“truth” is a nod to a generic convention that the audience would expect the 
author to subvert later. The pleasure to be derived from such a performance 
rests on one’s existing knowledge of genres and rhetorical techniques. 
Neither a proper encomium nor a proper court speech, Encomium of Helen 
is “a hybrid prose-poem” that showcases its author’s argumentative and 
stylistic skill for the benefit of discerning spectators.716 At the very 
minimum, maiyviov acts as a promise of an intellectual game that reveals its 
tules in the act of their subversion.717 

The sense of maiyviov as a product of fine craftsmanship adds another 
dimension to the composition’s status as a parodic encomium. As Deborah 
Steiner explains, 


A physical object, a plaything or toy such as a craftsman might fashion, the 
speech has by its close acquired the fixity that logos’ supremely light and 
mobile body (8) earlier eschewed. No less tellingly, a paignion also signifies the 
darling in whom the lover takes delight, endowing the speech with seductive 
qualities [...] Gorgias implies that he, like Helen, is not only master artist and 
generator of the images to which others succumb, but a body affected in turn. 
He, too, must respond to the pleasure and (sexual) charm that his and other 
logoi exercise, and in so doing offer himself as exemplar for those who play 
audience to his text.718 


Instead of asserting the author’s rhetorical omnipotence, the label maiyviov 
signals his ambivalence about the powers of Adyoc and éyic. Rather than 
construct its audience only as passive victims of persuasion or as active 
(but amoral) practitioners of rhetorical techniques, the speech provides the 
audience the pleasure of oscillating between subject and object positions. 

Finally, maiyviov connotes the freedom from concerns of daily life, 
which allows for leisurely contemplation.719 Although Encomium of Helen 
does showcase techniques of legal argumentation, it participates in a larger 
cultural and intellectual conversation about the influence of language and 
vision on human motivation and agency. Gorgias’ playful recasting of the 
Helen story, notes Segal, “bears some resemblance to the later Euripidean 
techniques of treating mythological material in a ‘modern’ rationalistic and 
psychological manner, for the discussion of theoretical ethical or social 
problems”.720 The composition’s riddles and paradoxes, then, are not a sign 
of the author’s theoretical confusion or philosophical nihilism. Rather, they 
are a way to stimulate critical reflection on the tbzo1 different discourses 
leave on the soul. 

The culturally ingrained opposition between truth (GAnOe1a) and 
opinion (60éa) appears as such a t0aoc. I contend that Gorgias is not 
juxtaposing 606éa, the opinions crafted by speakers and received by the 
audience, with the “truth of the phenomenal world”721 or the truth of 
idealist philosophy of Plato’s sort. He is pointing out instead a shift from 
orally reinforced, univocal cultural knowledge to the multiplicity of truths 
spawned by the proliferation of literate practitioners of persuasion in the 
second half of the fifth century. In Gorgias’ usage, dAn9e10 likely refers to 
the truth of the mythopoetic kind — that which remains alive in cultural 
memory and thus saved from oblivion (AnOn) through multiple acts of 
repetition.722 AAnBeia would include both “facts” of cultural memory and 
normative expectations about what is and is not morally appropriate and 
beautiful.723 Adga, by contrast, indicates a more fleeting cognitive and 
emotional disposition that can be swiftly, but not permanently, replaced 
through persuasive speeches or visual impressions. The Helen suggests that 
the difference between the two is a difference of degree, not kind. Both 
GANVE1a and 5déa are produced by the psychosocial “stamping” of the soul, 
except GA%Ela possesses a greater measure of permanence and esteem 
thanks to the work of cultural reproduction performed by poetry, drama, 
and public visual arts. 

In the Athenian context of the last quarter of the fifth century, Gorgias’ 
playful questioning of the mythopoetic tradition models a critical stance 
towards the ongoing political mythopoesis of Athenian democracy. The 


myth of Athens as the savior of Hellas, which emerged in Aeschylus’ 
Persae (472 BCE) and was echoed throughout classical Athenian funeral 
orations and built environment, produced its own “spell of ideality”.724 As 
an internalized political subjectivity, this spell gave dignity to ordinary 
citizens as spectators of cultural and political contests but also rendered 
them vulnerable to elites who exploited the culturally embedded attitudes 
of the demos by “substituting opinion for opinion” (13). 

The broader cultural contemplation the Helen provokes is therefore 
wrought with political implications. Goldhill argues that “Gorgias threatens 
the whole logic of democratic subjectivity by asserting that the citizen is 
the victim, the passive experiencer of words and sights, and not the active 
regulating citizen of democratic ideology”.725 As spectators in Gorgias’ 
theater of the soul, his listeners are brought face-to-face with their own 
culturally constructed gaze as active members of the political community 
only to realize that they have been had. Perhaps the designation maiyviov, 
by connoting the independence of this experimental theater from pragmatic 
concerns and political consequences, is the greatest dt Gorgias’s speech 
produces. 


Isocrates’ Helen: Gazing at Beauty, Praising 
Virtue 


If Gorgias reinterprets the story of Helen to dramatize human susceptibility 
to persuasion, Isocrates casts her as a shining emblem of beauty that 
inspires not only erotic passion but also virtuous deeds of exceptional men. 
Gorgias’ exploration of the human psyche’s bent toward error and its erotic 
susceptibility to the medico-magical imprint of words and images casts 
doubt upon citizen-spectators’ ability to be impartial and rational judges. 
For Isocrates, human motivation is also rooted in desire, but his Helen 
shows how erotic desire is alchemized into a desire for civic excellence and 
usefulness to one’s political community. 

Like many of Isocrates’ educational and political pamphlets, Helen is 
both a self-referential display of the author’s verbal prowess and a 
reconsideration of Greek cultural heritage in light of present concerns. 
Before he gets to the topic of his pamphlet, Isocrates engages in 
competitive self-assertion vis-a-vis his rivals and predecessors. The purpose 
of this vituperative introduction is two-fold: on the one hand, Isocrates 
presents himself as “master competitor in a contest in which he is 
surrounded by opponents”;726 on the other, he advertises his superior 


rhetorical skill and preemptively defends his educational program as the 
most beneficial for the polis.727 

As any master competitor, Isocrates is motivated by the love of honor, 
and his criticisms of “useless” intellectual pursuits are meant to highlight 
the usefulness — and attractiveness — of his own brand of discursive 
training. Tellingly, Isocrates uses an analogy with athletic contests, arguing 
that those who discourse on paradoxical topics (such as praising the life of 
beggars and exiles) resemble “someone who pretends to be the best athlete 
but enters an arena where no one else cares to compete” (Helen 10). In 
contrast with these intellectual weaklings whose claim to fame comes from 
finding clever things to say about trivial subjects, Isocrates sets his bar high 
and invokes Gorgias’ discourse on Helen as a worthy opponent as he chose 
to write about a woman who surpassed all others in birth, beauty, and 
reputation (14). Even Gorgias, however, committed a small inadvertence by 
violating generic propriety and speaking in defense of Helen while 
claiming to have written an encomium (14). Isocrates thus offers his 
demonstration both as a proof of his superior artistry and a generically 
appropriate encomium.728 

Isocrates claims to try to speak of “the same woman, leaving aside 
everything that others have said” (15), stressing originality within the 
constraints of an encomium. Despite his claim of novelty, however, 
Isocrates seems to wrap himself in the mantle of Homer by avoiding visual 
details in his description of Helen and revealing the awesome power of her 
beauty through the reaction of others. Isocrates’ retelling of the legend is 
nevertheless original in the way Helen comes to stand in for beauty in 
general as both a motivating force in human affairs and a mark of 
excellence. In its portrayal of virtuous actions motivated by Helen’s beauty, 
the composition asserts the value of gazing at beauty as a precondition for 
performing praiseworthy actions. 

In keeping with the encomiastic convention, Isocrates begins by 
praising Helen’s divine origin, noting Zeus’ paternal affection for her in the 
form of the gift of beauty. In a passage structured through a series of 
antitheses, he highlights the superiority of beauty to the gift of strength 
Zeus bestowed on Heracles. Beauty, he remarks, “naturally rules even 
might itself’ (16-17). Helen’s gift of beauty made her a magnet for 
everyone’s eyes, the quality conveyed by the adjective zepiBAentoc, 
“looked at from all sides, admired by all observers” (17). As such a 
magnet, she also became a prize over which many would fight 
(mepycyetoc) (17). Although these adjectives describe Helen’s allure and 
foreshadow her role as a casus belli of the Trojan War, they also invoke the 


culture of spectatorship in which performers compete for honor and 
admiration and spectators judge their excellence. 

After addressing the topic of Helen’s divine origin, however, Isocrates 
changes the narrative vantage point and reveals Helen’s superior value by 
extolling the quality of actions of famous men who were inspired by her 
beauty. This principle of exposition follows the logic of appraisal that 
governs the circulation of honor: we are more likely to believe those judges 
who are themselves held in high esteem. “For those who wish to praise 
Helen”, says Isocrates, “I think that the strongest basis for argument will be 
if we can demonstrate that those who loved (ayanjoavtac) and admired 
(8avpdoavtacs) her were themselves more admirable (Oavpaototépovc) 
than the rest” (22). These judges of Helen’s beauty are themselves objects 
of admiration and praise. By implication, they too possess the quality of 
mepipAemtoc that is ascribed to her. 

Theseus, the legendary founder of Athens, heads the lineup of Helen’s 
admirers. Isocrates justifies his disproportionate attention to him by 
claiming that Theseus is the most trustworthy witness (udptuc) and the 
most competent judge («pitijc) of Helen’s attributes (38). A model of virtue 
(apétn), on seeing the young Helen, he is overcome by his desire for 
intimacy with her. Although Theseus’ abduction of underage Helen from 
her home may be seen as pure erotic madness, his action stems from 
something like level-headed deliberation: he “believed that life was not 
worth living unless he could have familiarity with her” (18). As Blondell 
explains, “the connotations of the verb ‘believe’ (hégeomai) are more 
cognitive than erotic” and the hero’s desire for Helen is conveyed by the 
term oikeiotys, a “nonsexual word with broad application”.729 Similar to 
other Helen’s suitors whose feelings for her are described by nonsexual 
words wyamn (esteem) and 0adp0 (wonder), Theseus’ attraction to Helen is 
stripped of sexual eroticism. In Isocrates’ narrative, Theseus displays his 
virtue by choosing to act in ways beneficial to the Greeks and his native 
land. 

Like Helen’s divine beauty, Theseus’ virtues are brought into sharper 
relief through a contrast with Heracles. Isocrates again conjures the spirit of 
contest by referring to the two heroes as “champions (@@Antai) of human 
life’ (23). While Heracles distinguished himself by labors that were 
dangerous to himself but of little use to humanity, those of Theseus were 
“more useful, especially for the Greeks” (24). Heracles and Theseus 
epitomize, respectively, aristocratic and democratic values: the former 
seeking personal glory while the latter securing the goodwill of his fellow 
citizens. In keeping with the athletic analogy, Isocrates uses the verb 


émedeigato (displayed) to underscore Theseus’ performance as a military 
and civic leader (31). Among Theseus’ exploits he singles out the 
unification of Attic settlkements into a polis and the creation of 
protodemocratic institutions. Importantly, “having freed the souls (tac 
woyds) of his fellow citizens”, Theseus “established for them an equitable 
rivalry, based on merit” (€& toov Tv GpirAav avtoic Epi Tic GpETiic 
émoinoe) (35). One of Theseus’ major contributions to humanity is the 
institution of competition for honor that is bestowed by free-thinking 
compatriots. In return, Theseus was beloved by his people (ayanmpevoc). 
The hero who fell in love with Helen is shown to be worthy of love and 
admiration himself. 

By comparison, Helen’s cuckolded Spartan husband Menelaos remains 
unnamed until much later in the narrative, and instead Isocrates describes 
the collective opinion of Helen’s noble Greek suitors that she would 
become an object of armed contention (mepydyntoc) (40). These powerful 
men, reasoning that whoever becomes Helen’s husband would likely 
require assistance should she be taken from him, pledge allegiance to one 
another. The individual erotic passion yields to martial solidarity among 
Greek leaders. Here, Isocrates’ interpretation of the Homeric material 
contrasts with the Homeric view of the Trojan War and reflects a distinctly 
democratic attitude to martial valor which became normative in fifth- 
century Athens. Instead of the individualistic pursuit of glory by the 
strongest individuals, the Greeks subscribe to the value of group 
cooperation of the hoplite phalanx, which fights, wins, and dies as a 
group.730 These heroes’ virtue consists in setting aside their individual 
desire and joining arms to fight for Helen as a glorious symbol of Greek 
culture. Indeed, Isocrates draws attention to the resonances between 
‘Edévyg (Helen), “EAAnves (the Greeks), and “EAAddoc (Greece) (49) to 
suggest that Helen inspires collective desire (pwc) for military hardships in 
the service of a Panhellenic ideal (52). 

In keeping with the narrative’s logic, even Helen’s Trojan seducer is 
said to exhibit honorable motivation. Isocrates goes to great lengths to 
establish Paris’ credentials as a discerning judge of Helen’s beauty. 
Because Paris was chosen by goddesses as an arbiter in their own beauty 
contest, Isocrates reasons, “only a mortal man of greatly superior 
intelligence could have received such honor as to become a judge of 
immortals” (47). Although Paris is overwhelmed by the sight of deities, his 
choice of Aphrodite and her prize, Helen, is shown to be a product of 
careful deliberation. Again, as in the case of Theseus, Paris’ choice of 
living with Helen is rendered by a non-sexual word (tiv oikelotTTa) that 


connotes familiarity and domesticity (42). Paris wants Helen not so much 
for pleasure (1p0c tac Ndovac) — although this would be many wise men’s 
choice, interjects Isocrates — but for her divine lineage, her nobility of birth 
(evyéveta) (42-44). Seeking to become Zeus’ son by marriage is a sensible 
aspiration for an aristocrat, as nobility of birth, unlike other more fleeting 
blessings, “remains in the same family forever” (44). 

Helen’s beauty acts as a magnet for honor-seeking men, and their deeds 
serve as proof of its power. Isocrates reveals that Helen, in fact, stands in 
for beauty in general as a sign of ultimate value: beauty, he says, is “the 
most venerated, most honored, and most divine quality in the world” (54). 
As a visible quality, beauty lends value to all things, while “we will not 
find anything loved that has been stripped of beauty” (54-55). This 
seemingly shallow from a modern standpoint position is nevertheless 
consistent with the emphasis Isocrates’ culture placed on visibility as a 
condition for judging something, including virtue. We may recall 
Nietzsche’s famous observation that Greeks adored appearances and were 
“superficial — out of profundity.”731 This is why Isocrates states, as if it 
were self-evident, that “virtue (apetiv) is especially esteemed because it is 
the most beautiful (kGAAtotov) of qualities” (54). 

In contrast to other things the appetite for which is satisfied through 
possession or consumption, explains Isocrates, “a longing (pwc) for 
beautiful things is innate in us, and it has a strength greater than our other 
wishes, just as its object is stronger” (55-56). Beauty, he argues, is an 
attribute that motivates us not to possess it but to act worthy of it: 


We have goodwill toward beautiful people as soon as we see them, and we serve 
only them without fail, as if they were gods. We enslave ourselves to such 
people with more pleasure than we rule others, and we have more gratitude to 
them, even when they impose many tasks on us, than to those who demand 
nothing. We criticize those who come under any other power and denounce 
them as flatterers, but we think that those who serve beauty are idealistic and 
industrious. (56-57) 


This interlude arrests the flow of the mythological narrative to examine 
beauty’s appeal to Isocrates’ contemporaries. The author temporarily leaves 
behind the myth of Helen and its association with the power (and danger) 
of female beauty and evokes the male experience of gazing at beautiful 
males — no doubt an allusion to the various contexts that showcased bodily 
perfection, such as gymnasia, athletic competitions, and contests of manly 
beauty. The passage’s mixture of homoeroticism and religious veneration 
anticipates (and likely provokes) Plato’s treatment of homoerotic attraction 


as a prelude to a philosopher’s pursuit of ideal beauty in the Phaedrus.732 
But whereas Plato posits beauty as an eternal form that exists 
independently of the human gaze and can be fully appreciated only by 
philosophical souls, Isocrates maintains that beauty is a visible attribute of 
objects, people, and actions — not a thing in itself — and that it requires an 
audience. 

Isocrates presents beauty as a universal motivator and Helen as its most 
illustrious and divine manifestation, but his depiction of legendary lovers of 
beauty suggests that honorable acts inspired by beauty must be seen and 
evaluated by spectators. Theseus, the Greek warriors, and Paris are all 
examples of how visible beauty engenders desire for honor. Yet honor is a 
prize bestowed by one’s political community — honor owes its character to 
those who judge it. In the case of Theseus, the founder of Athenian 
institutions, his honor was decided by his fellow citizens, whose newly 
found political freedom enabled them to appraise their noble benefactor as 
if he were their equal. The honor of kings and rulers who assembled to 
fight the barbarians on behalf of Helen and Greece depended on the 
judgment of their military peers and deities who decreed that it was more 
beautiful to die for a daughter of Zeus than to abstain from battle. Paris’ 
desire to ensure his progeny’s divine lineage through marriage to Helen 
aspired to the honor that would be granted by gods and would thus be 
impervious to human judgment. Yet even deities, as Paris’ example 
illustrates, sought a human arbiter for their beauty contest and inspired 
poets to compose verses in praise of themselves so that their glory would 
live on among mortals. 

While beauty affects all, including gods, how this motivation is 
transformed into action depends on the logic of visibility and spectatorship. 
As the most beautiful condition, virtue must be seen. Among the honorable 
actions inspired by beauty, Theseus’ brand of political virtue is clearly 
singled out as most deserving of admiration of Isocrates’ readers. In 
defending Theseus as the most trustworthy judge of Helen’s attributes, 
Isocrates shows that the hero’s erotic desire is channeled into a desire for 
civic excellence because he is being judged by free-thinking fellow 
citizens. By contrasting Theseus with glory-obsessed Heracles, on the one 
hand, and with status-seeking barbarian Paris, on the other, Isocrates 
indicates that Theseus is deserving of esteem because he seeks the 
recognition of others who are less powerful than himself. 

The spotlight given to Theseus therefore serves a didactic function, 
depicting the hero as just the kind of civic leader that Isocrates’ school aims 
to produce. If Gorgias’ Helen is ambivalent about the civic value of 


persuasive speech, Isocrates believes that his version of education in 
eloquence cultivates virtuous leaders who through their education learn 
both to speak well and to act well. Like athletic training (Isocrates’ favorite 
analogy), his logon paideia prepares pupils for competition in public 
arenas. However, a student coming to Isocrates for instruction should 
expect not only to imitate poetry and prose in order to gain facility in 
speech but also gradually to become a public person whose actions are 
worthy of praise.733 Isocrates’ educational program is rooted in the 
reciprocity of display and spectatorship as a condition for fostering 
responsible citizens. 

But Helen also comments on the larger cultural significance of 
rhetorical éide1éic. Similar to Gorgias’ Helen, Isocrates’ literary display 
not only draws attention to itself as a masterful performance, but also 
invites reflection on how aesthetically pleasurable experiences shape 
identity and motivate action. The pleasure of gazing at beauty is 
fundamentally erotic, for he says that we possess “an innate desire (Epc) 
for beautiful things” (55-56). Yet Isocrates deemphasizes sexual eroticism 
of spectatorship in favor of loftier forms of desire. Importantly, the words 
he uses to depict men’s reactions to Helen’s beauty — 0abya (admiration) 
and Gyan (love, affection) — are also terms of religious awe. Indeed, at the 
end of the pamphlet, Isocrates comes back to the topic of Helen’s divinity 
and glorifies her as a goddess whose benevolence must be sought through 
“thank offerings, sacrifices, and processions” and praised by speeches 
composed by “philosophers” (66). His own discourse, he suggests, is 
precisely the type of offering that well-educated persons should be able to 
produce in her honor. Besides showing off one’s rhetorical ability and 
education, émideiéic promotes cultural continuity and social cohesion by 
supplying audiences with beautiful and ennobling depictions of their shared 
heritage. Placing encomiastic discourse in a festival-like context along with 
processions and sacrifices, Isocrates accents its wide aesthetic appeal and 
crucial civic function. 

In this way, Helen contributes to Isocrates’ life-long defense of 
émidetéic as a culturally and politically vital form of public address and 
civic education. Isocrates recognized the politically constitutive function of 
the many forms of display and spectatorship in ancient Greece, and his own 
educational program similarly stressed the reciprocal relationship between 
performers and audiences. Those who wished to become trusted political 
leaders, he maintained, must not only speak and act well but also submit 
themselves to the judgement of their fellow citizens. Political virtue, like 
any excellence, must be displayed and evaluated. 


Conclusion 


Gorgias and Isocrates are undoubtedly masters of vivid storytelling but 
their epideixeis are no frivolous improvisations on a mythological theme. 
Viewed in the context of Athenian culture of spectacles, their respective 
encomia of Helen constitute a conversation about the virtues and 
drawbacks of competitive display and spectatorship in a democratic polis. 
Considered together, the two encomia not only illustrate distinct ways of 
playing with generic conventions but also furnish complementary 
examinations of the relationship between performers and audiences. While 
Gorgias spotlights the audience’s psychology, Isocrates ponders the 
influence of spectators on the pursuit of honor by accomplished performers. 

Gorgias’ exploration of various ways in which speech and vision can 
stamp the soul remains one of the most detailed and probing portrayals of 
persuasion in the history of rhetoric. His encomium, while reveling in the 
depiction of sights and sounds in the city of spectacles, is also a cautionary 
tale about the powers of verbal and visual display.734 The most remarkable 
aspect of Gorgias’ text is that it asks the audience members to attend to the 
internal mechanism of persuasion. Gorgias’ listeners/readers become 
spectators in what I called “the soul’s theater”, which allows them to see 
themselves as both active, discriminating judges and passive recipients of 
words and images. Gorgias challenges the ideological assumption of the 
audience’s active role and thereby helps to make spectatorship a “topic of 
self-reflexive concern in Athenian democratic discourse”’.735 

If Gorgias asks his audience to turn its gaze inward, Isocrates urges his 
readers to pay attention to — and delight in — the surface. However, to 
paraphrase Nietzsche, Isocrates’ focus on visible beauty and its powers to 
inspire beautiful actions is a profound meditation on spectacle as a mode of 
civic education. While he acknowledges beauty as a universal magnet, he 
shows that its capacity to motivate human conduct is actualized differently 
depending on who is watching. As one of Athenian democracy’s 
intellectual critics and an educator of aspiring politicians, Isocrates is 
sensitive to the tension between egalitarian and elitist ideologies within the 
discourse of the democratic polis. According to Josiah Ober, “egalitarian 
ideology stressed the native intelligence of the average Athenian,” while 
“elitist ideology emphasized that some men did possess extraordinary skills 
and that these skills, which could be refined by advanced education, were 
useful to the state”.736 In praising aristocratic Theseus’ political wisdom, 
Isocrates is careful to acknowledge Theseus’ usefulness to Athens and the 
approving response of Theseus’ citizen-spectators who validate this 


usefulness. As a paradigm of prudence, Theseus is shown to be superior to 
other beholders of beauty; at the same time, he puts himself on display for 
his political community and thereby opens himself to judgment of less 
powerful citizens. 

Both texts, then, offer a space for reflection on the values and 
predispositions that underlie Athenian public culture and politics. Under 
the guise of praise for Helen, Gorgias and Isocrates show their 
contemporaries how to appreciate spectacles critically, on the one hand, 
and how to balance the pursuit of honor with the needs of the political 
community, on the other. In their hands, the artfully written encomium 
becomes a means for appraising the psychological and political dimensions 
of seeing and being seen. 
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Rosie Harman 


Metahistory and the visual in Herodotus 
and Thucydides 


An interest in the visual seems to be part of historiographic discourse in the 
Classical period (and beyond). Scenes of spectatorship and response, as 
well as a concern with the visibility of actions and the impact of their 
visibility on their interpretation, recur across a number of historical texts. 
Such scenes offer the possibility of reflection on the writing and reading of 
history.737 As historical characters are depicted observing events, being 
affected by and interpreting what they see, we are shown a model for the 
task of the historian in action. We are also shown a model for the task of 
the reader: just like characters within the narrative, the reader too must 
observe, judge and respond to the events which the text presents. Such 
concerns play an important role in the work of both Herodotus and 
Thucydides, who use the visual in different (although overlapping) ways. In 
this chapter, I would like to indicate how visual scenes allow these texts to 
explore problems and concerns specific to each. However, there are also 
similarities. In both texts, the act of viewing is imagined as politically 
engaged, and as politically problematic. 

Previous writing on the use of the visual in Herodotus and Thucydides 
has stressed the metatextual or metahistorical function of these texts’ 
depictions of responses to sights, but has tended to frame this as a device 
for bolstering the authority of the narratorial voice of the historian. We are 
shown spectators being deceived or manipulated by cleverly crafted 
displays, being overcome with emotion at spectacles, or otherwise being 
influenced in their response: we could read such acts of viewing as 
emblems of failure, as counter-models for the proper role of the historian 
and reader of history, who should reign in his or her emotions, not be 
misled, but stand back from events and come to a “clear view” of history. 
On this model, the historical narrator offers a way out of the problems that 
spectators within the text face, guiding the reader towards a correct reading. 
I would like to build on such interpretations, but in order to complicate 
such a reading. I will suggest that the reader, positioned as a viewer of the 
text’s narrative, is implicated in the problems faced by viewers within the 


narrative. The problem of how to look at the sights of the text reveals and 
allows engagement with the politics of the reading process. In the context 
of this short chapter, the interpretation offered here will aim to be indicative 
rather than exhaustive, but I hope will contribute towards the wider study 
of readerly process in these authors. It will also hopefully offer a 
contribution towards the study of the purpose and effects of experientiality 
in historiographic prose. 


Herodotus: Political and cultural difference, and 
hybris 


Herodotus’ Histories contain repeated scenes of spectacle, display and 
spectatorship within a variety of cultural and political settings. Herodotus 
also presents the historian, and the reader, as viewing the events, peoples 
and places described. He calls his text a display (apodexis, Hdt. 1.1),738 
describes objects and places mentioned in his narrative as worth seeing 
(axiotheétos),739 refers to the wondrous sights (thomata) to be found in 
foreign lands,740 and verifies the authority of his narrative through the 
claim of having seen what he describes (autopsy).741 Herodotus uses claims 
about the visibility of what he describes (via use of the term phaneros; cf. 
also the rejection of what cannot be seen, to aphanes) to substantiate his 
arguments. His use of visual language recalls the terminology of the Pre- 
Socratic philosophers and early medical writers, indicating that for 
Herodotus the visual is associated with the acquisition of knowledge.742 

However, many of the scenes of display and spectatorship presented in 
the text involve problems of interpretation. A well-known example is 
Xerxes’ viewing of the battle of Salamis. He observes the behaviour of his 
officers and has a scribe take notes: 


6kas yap twa ido. BépEno THV Ewvtod Epyov tt GmodEtkvdpEVOV év TH 
vavpayin, KatTHpEvos 010 TH SpEi TH Avtiov LaArapivoc TO KaAéstar AiydAEac, 
avetvvOdveto TOV ToMoavta, Kai OL YpaLWAtIoTAi avéypag~ov maTpdVEV TOV 
Tpinpapyov Kai THY TOA (Hdt. 8.90). 


For whenever Xerxes, from his seat under the hill over against Salamis called 
Aegaleos, saw any feat achieved by his own men in the battle, he inquired who 
was the doer of it, and his scribes wrote down the names of the ship’s captain 
and his father and his city. (trans. A. D. Godley) 


However, when Artemisia rams a Calyndian ship from her own side in 


order to escape from the pursuit of an Athenian vessel by tricking the 
Athenians on that vessel into believing that she is in fact on their side, 
Xerxes, watching these events (Aéyetar yap Baotréa, OnEdpLEVOV LAOEiv TI 
véa. EuBarodoayv, Hdt. 8.88), assumes that she has successfully rammed an 
enemy ship, and praises her success (Hdt. 8.87—-8). Noting the role of 
Xerxes as observer and recorder of events, but one who misreads what he 
sees, Jonas Grethlein reads this scene as representing a failed model of the 
historian at work.743 Discussing Herodotus’ use of the visual as 
metahistorical discourse, he argues that the Histories present this 
compromised attempt at viewing as a foil for the trustworthy view offered 
to the reader by the Histories: “Xerxes’ failure to get the facts straight 
throws into relief the accuracy of Herodotus’ account”.744 

While I agree that the visual in Herodotus operates as metahistorical or 
metatextual discourse, I would diverge from Grethlein’s reading by 
questioning how safe the reader remains from falling into the traps faced by 
spectators in the text. Acts of viewing in the Histories are often highly 
politically problematic, not just for the text’s internal viewers but for the 
reader too. Scenes of viewing become moments where the reader’s cultural 
and political relationship to the groups described in the text are constructed, 
explored and tested. Indeed, as I will argue, we could understand the pay- 
off of a highly visual narrative style in Greek historiography to be the 
implication of the reader in the problems of the historical narrative. 

Herodotus’ story of Gyges and the wife of Candaules is a good 
illustration. In a near-quotation from Heraclitus (22 B 10la D.-K.), 
Candaules insists that Gyges look at his wife naked on the grounds that 
telling him of her beauty is insufficient, since “the ears are more 
untrustworthy than the eyes” (@ta yap toyxaver avOpamoicr édvta 
amiotOtepa OpbaALev, Hdt. 1.8). This saying marks the importance of the 
visual in the acquisition of knowledge. However, crucially, this episode 
presents viewing not only as a means of accessing information about the 
world, but as a problematic and politically charged act. Gyges begs the king 
not to make him look, warning that each man should “look to his own” 
(méA01 Sé TH KOAG GVOPMrotol EFEvpytaL, Ek TOV LavOdvet Set’ Ev Totol EV 
TOE EoTi, OKOMEEW TIVa TA EMVTOD, Hdt. 1.8): Gyges’ struggle to avoid 
seeing what he should not and the violent consequences of his viewing — as 
one dynasty gives way to another, and a chain of retribution begins which 
resonates throughout the text — mark the visual act as a matter of concern. It 
also raises a question for the text’s audience. The scene is highly 
voyeuristic, as Candaules describes how the sight of the woman stripping 
off her clothes can be enjoyed in secret from behind a door (keitar 5é ayxod 


Tig €00d0v Opdvoc’ Eni TODTOV TOV iLatiMv Kata Ev ExaoTOV EKSDVOLOa 
Ojos, Kai Kat Novyinv noAANV napésEer tor VenoacO0a, Hdt. 1.9). 
Candaules’ display of his wife gives the Greek reader a privileged “view” 
onto an alluringly exotic foreign world — a view which the text, as a 
“display” (apodexis, Hdt. 1.1) of the affairs of Greeks and non-Greeks, 
consistently promotes.745 

Interestingly, despite Candaules’ detailed guidance on how best to 
observe the undressing of the queen, the text never tells us what the queen 
looks like naked. The vivid detail of Candaules’ words allows us to 
imagine ourselves, like Gyges, stepping into the bedroom and peering out 
from behind the door, but the sight that Gyges sees from his hiding place is 
not described.746 The text playfully withholds the punchline; we are teased 
with the possibility of seeing what we should not see, but then finally we 
are not quite allowed to look. The illicit nature of the viewing process, and 
our involvement in it, is emphasized. As we take pleasure in the erotic 
narrative, enjoying our vicarious near-miss “look” at the queen — just as we 
are told that to look is inadvisable, and may have dangerous unforeseen 
consequences — we cannot stand aloof from the sense of transgression and 
risk attached to this viewing. Standing programmatically at the opening of 
the text, the scene both offers the non-Greek world for the reader’s gaze 
and hints that this experience may not always be a comfortable, self- 
affirming one. 

The positioning of the reader against the sights of the text is similarly 
raised in the scenes of viewing in the Histories which involve ethnographic 
response, aS viewers gaze at foreign sights.747 One such narrative is the 
story of the Athenian wise man Solon’s viewing of the palace of Croesus of 
Lydia. Solon gazes at the marvellous riches of Croesus,748 but when asked 
who he thinks is the most blessed man in the world, much to Croesus’ 
dismay he recounts stories of poor Greek men who have lived simple, pious 
lives and received honour in death (Hdt. 1.29-33). Solon’s sight of and 
response to the riches of Croesus’ palace potentially mediates the reader’s 
response to alien luxury by providing an authoritative “Greek view”, which 
contrasts with and allows rejection of Croesus’ way of seeing.749 The 
terminology in this scene, which repeatedly refers to Solon as undertaking 
theoria (kata Sewping mpogacw éxnAwoac, Hdt. 1.29; tho Oewpins 
exdnunoas 0 LOAv eivexev, Hdt. 1.30; prrocopéwv yiv ToAAHV Vewpins 
eivexev émeAndAv0ac, Hdt. 1.30), might suggest that Solon is somehow 
representing Athens or Greece. The term allows us to picture Solon as if he 
were acting in the capacity of a sacred ambassador sent out to view foreign 
festivals on behalf of his city (a frequent connotation of thedria), thereby 


giving cultural authority to his position as a viewer.750 One reading has 
argued that in this scene, as in the scenes of Xerxes’ spectatorship, 
Herodotus establishes a particularly barbarian, and particularly autocratic, 
mode of viewing for Croesus, which contrasts with a Greek way of 
seeing.751 

In contrast, I would suggest that the problem of how Greeks respond to 
sights is self-consciously addressed and questioned in Herodotus. For 
example, in the description of Peisistratus’ display of Phya mocked up as 
the goddess Athena in his attempt to regain the tyranny of Athens, 
Herodotus claims not only that Greeks are less easily duped than non- 
Greeks, but that Athenians are less easily duped than other Greeks (Hdt. 
1.60). Yet Herodotus also informs us that, in spite of this, the Athenians 
were duped by Peisistratus. A division between Greek and non-Greek ways 
of seeing is no sooner asserted than undercut. Similarly, although Solon’s 
way of seeing might appear to be valorised, this too is not straightforward. 
The Solon-Croesus narrative gets its humor and critical edge from the 
reversal of Solon refusing to see things in the way that Croesus anticipates 
and desires. Yet, in this contest of values, the surprising, radical nature of 
Solon’s absolute rejection of the blessings of Croesus’ life might also 
alienate the Greek reader used to more traditional, socially hierarchical, 
ways of thinking about the world. Not only may Solon’s assertion of the 
early death of Cleobis and Biton as an ideal model for human life be 
potentially hard to swallow, but it may be hard for the reader not to be 
impressed by the account of Croesus’ riches (especially given the evocative 
detail which the text lavishes on the description of the Lydian kings’ 
Delphic dedications, both those of Croesus and those of his ancestors, 
before and after this episode: Hdt. 1.14, 25, 50-54). Although on the 
surface we are pointed one way, in this most polyvocal — and (to coin a 
term) polyvisual — of texts, the ghost of alternative ways of seeing lurks 
behind every encounter. 

The potential ambiguity of the responses invited by the Solon-Croesus 
encounter is heightened by the liminal position that Lydia holds in the text. 
The Croesus narrative, which is (according to the narratorial statements at 
Hdt. 1.5) supposed to explain the origins of conflict between Greeks and 
barbarians, offers the possibility of questioning the fixity of those 
divisions.752 Croesus (like the other Lydian kings) is described as attacking 
and subjugating Greek cities, but also as dependent on the Delphic oracle 
and as welcoming to Greek intellectuals. Lydian customs are similar to 
Greek ones, and a number of Greek customs were originally Lydian (Hdt. 
1.94) — although the comment that Lydian customs are similar to Greek 


customs apart from the fact that the Lydians prostitute their daughters 
(Avdoi 5€ vOLOLoL LEV TapamAnoiotol yYpéwvtat Kai “EAAnvEs, yopic 7 OTL 
Ta ONAEa TéEKVa KaTaMOpvedovol, Hdt. 1.94), a custom that would be a 
complete travesty of normative Greek social conduct, ironically allows us 
to question how far this similarity goes. For the reader, knowing what to 
make of such a culture, and how to position oneself in relation to it, is 
difficult. 

The reader is also implicated, I suggest, in those scenes which deal with 
the problematics of power. As Matthew Christ has shown, the Histories 
present a number of “enquiring kings”, who test, examine and interpret 
phenomena about them, acting as models of the historian against which the 
historical approach of the narrator can be compared.753 Christ shows how 
some enquiring kings pervert the processes of historical investigation 
through the hubristic abuse of their power.754 We might think here of the 
viewing of Xerxes at Salamis, mentioned above. Part of the ironic punch of 
the narrative of Xerxes’ misreading of the sea battle comes from the self- 
important way in which Xerxes views: he sits with his courtiers, watching 
and judging the actions of his subordinates, yet nevertheless, he gets it all 
wrong.755 Elsewhere, the text shows a concern with powerful figures trying 
to assert or cement their position by staging (often deceptive) spectacles 
which their audiences must interpret and respond to.756 The Athenians, in 
seeing Peisistratus’ display of the false Athena in the way that he desires 
them to, submit to political coercion (Hdt. 1.60), whereas Xerxes fails to 
mislead his men with a fabricated display of corpses which aims to conceal 
the scale of Persian losses after the battle of Thermopylae (Hdt. 8.24—5): 
although his men come to see the sight (tadtyv Ev Tv NMEpTV TpOc Dénv 
étpdovto, Hdt. 8.25), no one is taken in. Importantly, it is not just the 
historical narrator but also the reader whose role as enquirer and interpreter 
is prefigured in these viewers. As we are shown viewers whose over- 
confidence in their position, or alternatively whose malleability, leads to a 
mistaken interpretation with political consequences, the reader is invited to 
consider his or her own relationship to the sights encountered in the text. 

We can ask about what we might call the reader’s cultural confidence in 
relation to the foreign sights of the text. The Histories invite us to consider 
how far the experience of reading about the strange ways of exotic peoples 
will allow for an affirmative construction of Greekness, and how far it is an 
unsettling experience which calls into question how Greek identity might 
be constituted and thought about.757 The Histories present examples of 
views of foreign behaviour being greeted with bemusement and derision by 
self-confident viewers. A good example might be Xerxes before 


Thermopylae: when his scout, after gazing at the Spartans preparing 
themselves before battle (€Oneitd te Kai katmpa, Hdt. 7.208; tadta dy 
Oempsevoc é0Mpate, Hdt. 7.208) describes the Spartans exercising and 
combing their hair, Xerxes finds this laughable (GAA’ adt® yeAoia yap 
égaivovto movgetv, Hdt. 7.209). But it is soon revealed that he was mistaken 
in his dismissal of the Spartans. Here the laughter of Xerxes reveals his 
hubris: because of his over-confidence in his position, he has made the 
error of misinterpreting the sight. We can compare this to another episode: 
Pausanias’ viewing of the paraphernalia of Mardonius (Hdt. 9.82). On 
capturing the luxurious tent of Mardonius, Pausanias has Mardonius’ cooks 
cook a Persian meal, which he displays in all its decadence beside a simple 
Spartan meal. Asking his followers to compare the two, he laughs 
(yeAdoovta, Hdt. 9.82) at the absurdity of the wealthy Persians desiring to 
capture such a poor land as Greece. As with the Solon-Croesus episode, the 
surface level of the narrative invites the reader to laugh alongside 
Pausanias, valorising the Spartans’ mockery of Persian decadence. But, as 
Munson has shown in her analysis of the madness of Cambyses,758 
Herodotus reveals the foolishness of mocking foreign customs. In reading 
this episode we may wonder if Pausanias has entirely understood the 
Persians and is correct to disparage them so easily, remembering that just as 
he may laugh at them, so too, Xerxes laughed at the Spartans.759 Pausanias’ 
display is also a display of Spartan austerity, and his view is a Spartan 
view: for him the meagre Spartan meal with which he compares the Persian 
fare is normality. Yet, for non-Spartan readers, there may be an element of 
ethnographic distance in their viewing of Spartan customs here, which 
might bring their experience slightly closer to that of Xerxes before 
Thermopylae.760 Similarly, although in the Thermopylae scene Xerxes’ 
arrogantly dismissive attitude may alienate us from his perspective, 
nevertheless, through allowing us to experience Spartan behaviour through 
the prism of Persian incomprehension, the Spartans’ oddity and potential to 
confound is also highlighted. 

Such scenes invite us to consider how secure we can and should be in 
our own cultural or political position. To return to our earlier examples, the 
Gyges-Candaules story also revolves around acts of hubris: Candaules 
over-confidently displays what he should not, but Gyges over-confidently 
looks at what he should not761 — as, perhaps, do we as readers. Can we look 
at the queen with the self-assured gaze of the ethnographer-voyeur, or 
might this look into a foreign world also, simultaneously, be disturbing? 
Similarly, Croesus has false confidence in his position: as we gaze at the 
lavish but conventional pleasures of his life, how confident can we be that 


we really do see things differently from him? I have suggested that the 
problems faced by Herodotus’ spectators are problems which the reader too 
must face in positioning himself or herself against the sights of the text. We 
are offered alternative ways of responding to sights from different cultural 
or political perspectives, we are shown the instability of these perspectives, 
and we are shown viewers too secure (or too easily influenced) in their 
cultural or political position. All this reflects back on the experience of the 
reader as a “viewer” of the text, reminding us of the difficulties of reading 
history — the difficulties involved in looking back, as a Greek, at these 
Greek and non-Greek events, and interpreting their consequences for the 
present. 


Thucydides: Power struggles, emotion, 
judgment 


In Thucydides, as with Herodotus, the visual is the basis for knowledge. 
Thucydides stresses the importance of the eye witness in his 
methodological preface. He frequently shows political or military decisions 
being made on the basis of what can be seen and speakers justifying their 
position by reference to their scrutiny of evidence (particularly through the 
verb skeptomai).762 However, the act of viewing is not always 
straightforward. Thucydides depicts the battlefield as a visual arena, where 
being in control of what you see, and looking in the right way, are involved 
in the construction of relations of power. In fighting against Arrhabaeus, 
Brasidas advises his men not to be taken in by the fearsome display of the 
enemy: “You should be able to see clearly that everything about them 
which you thought frightening amounts in real fact to very little, alarming 
as it may be to look at and listen to” (capac te mv 10 Apotbmapyov SEtvov 
an’ avt@v opatse Epy@ pév Ppayd dv, Swe dé Kai AkoT] Kataonépyov, Thuc. 
4.126.6).763 Brasidas is successful at the second battle of Amphipolis 
because he makes sure that he gets a view over the terrain and the 
movements of his opponent, Cleon (katepaiveto mavta avdto0Ev, Mote OK 
av éLabev adtOv OpumpEvos O KAg@v TH otpatmH, Thuc. 5.6.3). In contrast, 
although Cleon goes to a hilltop and looks (éA8av te kai kaBioas éxi AO@OV 
KOPTEPOD TPO Tig ALOITOAEMS TOV OTPATOV aAdTOS EDEGTO TO AlULVHdEs TOD 
XTpvLOVOS Kai Tv VEow Thc TOAEWS Eni TH Opaxn we éyou, Thuc. 5.7.3), he 
fails to see what Brasidas is doing. Cleon, it seems, looks in the wrong 
way.764 The verb used to describe his look is theaomai, which indicates a 
leisurely gaze (cf. the description of Cleon’s viewing: kata 0éav, Thuc. 


5.7.3 and 5.9.3). Although very frequent in Herodotus, this verb is rare in 
Thucydides.765 The marked use of this term here is reminiscent of Cleon’s 
own attack on the Athenian assembly for becoming the “spectators of 
speeches” (Oeatai ... Tav AOymv, Thuc. 3.38.4) of others, rather than 
relying on their own sight to make judgments (ta dé mexpaypéva 76n, od TO 
dSpaocVEv miotOTEpov Swel AaBovtEs 7] TO GkKOVOVEV, ATO TOV AOY@ KAAGS 
émitNodvt@v, Thuc. 3.38.4) — for failing to use viewing in the appropriate 
way.766 Reading Cleon’s complaint in the context of the political 
importance of the spectator in the institutions of democratic Athens such as 
the assembly, law court and theatre, Simon Goldhill argues that an 
evaluative, judging, analytical form of viewing had become an ideal of 
civic participation.767 

This has important implications for the reader of Thucydides’ text. As 
Emily Greenwood has argued, Thucydides presents the reading process as 
visual experience: Thucydides tells us that the text will prove useful to 
those who want to look clearly (tO oapéc oKxomsiv, Thuc. 1.22.4) at the 
past.768 However, often viewers in the text are unable to gain knowledge 
from sight, either like Cleon, because they look in the wrong way, or 
because in the confusion of battle they are unable to see what is happening 
around them. Viewers also frequently misread what they see, through 
limited perspectives, through the manipulation of display by others, or 
because their own emotions get the better of them, leading them to overly 
optimistic or overly pessimistic interpretations. Greenwood argues that the 
failed or mistaken views of characters in the text act as foils for the “clear 
view” of history offered to the reader by the Thucydidean narrator: the 
readers of Thucydides are allowed to see and understand more than the 
characters in the text. 

This reading imagines the use of the visual in Thucydides as a 
metahistorical discourse which serves to bolster the authority of the text as 
trustworthy guide: “Thucydides distinguishes the kind of sight that is 
available to agents in history from the reflective sight and insight that is 
possible for readers of his History”.769 Yet, as with Herodotus, I would 
question how far the reader’s experience can remain unaffected by the 
problems faced by viewers in the text, and would suggest that the treatment 
of viewing in this text can be read as self-reflexive. I would also stress the 
political implications of the reader’s visual involvement. In a text where 
being able to view in an incisive, independent way is involved in the 
production of power and political self-determination, we can ask how the 
reader is positioned in relation to the sights of the text. 

On a number of occasions in the narrative leading up to the Sicilian 


Disaster, the Athenians are depicted as being won over or deceived by 
impressive display. The Athenians are persuaded by the spectacular figure 
of Alcibiades, who claims to have increased the Greeks’ perception of 
Athens’ power through his extravagant chariot display at Olympia (Thuc. 
6.16.2). The Athenian envoys and naval crews are falsely convinced of the 
magnitude of the Egestans’ funds after being shown the silver temple 
dedications and being entertained at banquet with gold and silver cups 
(Thuc. 6.46.3—5). The Athenian population, unsure of the wisdom of 
sending out the fleet to Sicily, have their enthusiasm renewed by the 
spectacular sight of the ships in the harbour at Piraeus (614 10 mAT80c 
EKAOTOV OV EOPOV, TH Swer dveOGpoovv, Thuc. 6.31.1). Responses to 
sights are political responses; viewers are persuaded to make political 
decisions or to identify with political figures. Yet Thucydides depicts 
spectacle as capable of stirring up emotions so powerful that the spectators’ 
critical judgments about what they see are lost. As Andrew Walker 
comments: “In the Piraeus scene, the outstanding spectacle of the Athenian 
fleet all but overwhelms the Athenians’ misgivings about the wisdom of the 
expedition as a whole [...] Conflicting feelings of hope and lamentation are 
alleviated by the impressive sight (opsis) of the powerful Athenian 
fleet...”.770 Putting such scenes in the context of discussions about the 
misleading nature of visual appearances elsewhere in the text,771 Lisa 
Kallet argues that Thucydides is criticising the Athenians for “incorrectly 
interpreting opsis in the context of power’’.772 

However, interestingly, Kallet also notes some ambiguity: “While I 
have argued that Thucydides has constructed his account to privilege the 
negative interpretation — that the signs by which people are judging power 
are misguided and that ostentatious display does not per se signify power — 
he weaves into it the possibility, accepted by his contemporaries certainly, 
that the Athenians were setting out on an expedition of manifestly great 
strength”.773 As we read about the setting out of the expedition, despite our 
knowledge through hindsight that it will turn out badly, the vividness of the 
writing and the use of visualisation make us feel as if we were there, among 
the spectators, and like them, we may be impressed by the sight. The use of 
enargeia and temporal perspectives in Thucydides is pertinent here. As 
Grethlein has shown, through the avoidance of narratorial prolepsis and the 
frequent use of “side-shadowing” — the observation that at any stage 
different things could have happened — Thucydides restricts the temporal 
focus of the narrative to the perspective of the characters, meaning that we 
are placed in the same position as the audiences in the text, for whom the 
future is as yet undetermined.774 Although we are shown an audience led 


astray by emotion in their interpretation of a sight, we are also encouraged 
to look through their eyes, and may risk a similar response. 

A number of scenes focus on the feelings of viewers. At Pylos, 
Thucydides describes the growing confidence of the Athenians as they see 
their own numbers (abtoi ti te Gwet Tod Paposiv TO TAEIoTOV EiANMOTEs 
TOAAATAGCLOL PatvopEevol, Thuc. 4.34.1), and the confusion and fear of the 
Spartans who are caught in a cloud of ash and cannot see where they are or 
what they are doing (Gopév te AW ideiv 10 mpd adtod, Thuc. 4.34.2; 
OMOKEKANMEVOL LEV TH GyeEt TOD Tpoopay, Thuc. 4.34.3).775 We are given a 
similar description of confusion in the night battle at Epipolae: “The moon 
was bright, but they saw each other in the way that is to be expected in 
moonlight: that is they would see the sight of a body, before they could be 
sure if it belonged to one of their own men” (fv wév yap ceAnvy AQUTpPG, 
EMPOV SE OUTS GAANAOUG Wc EV GEA EikKOG TV LEV SIV TOD OMPATOSG 
mpoopav, tv dé yvOow tod oikeiov daioteioBa1, Thuc. 7.44.2).776 
Thucydides remarks on the problem of providing an account of events: 
since even in daylight participants can never see everything that happens, at 
night “how could anyone know clearly what had happened?” (6c Gv Tic 
oapas Ti joer, Thuc. 7.44.1). Greenwood notes “a parallel between the 
conditions of military struggle and [Thucydides’] own _ historical 
endeavour” but argues that Thucydides is able to overcome these problems 
to present an authoritative account: 


“Thucydides has it both ways ... He manages to impress both sights and sounds 
on us, gratifying the desire for entertainment which he dismissed at 1.22.4, 
while still maintaining an impression of historiographical rigour and 
circumspection [...] Because he informs us that a sense of confusion and an 
inability to distinguish what was going on were themselves determining factors 
in the battle, Thucydides’ account reads convincingly”.777 


There is a lot to be said for this reading. At both Pylos and Epipolae, 
Thucydides does seem to give us a “panoptic” view of all the different 
elements of confusion on the battlefield, which explain the outcome. 
However, we could add to this reading by considering the effect on the 
reader of the focus on sights (and sounds): the experiential aspects of the 
text can be understood as a way of shaping interpretations. The vividness of 
the writing, which invites us to experience, moment-by-moment, the 
feelings of the participants, enables us to understand the historical outcome, 
which is often the direct product of the historical actors’ perceptions.778 But 
it also has a political effect. By enabling us to see as the different 
participants see and experience events from their perspectives, the text 


forces us to consider how far we identify with the different sides depicted. 

The political effects of a vivid narrative style are most clearly revealed 
in Thucydides’ representation of speeches. One reading of manipulative 
speech in the text has seen it as a foil for the authoritative narratorial voice. 
On this model, the introduction of alternative voices into the text via 
persuasive speeches serves to reveal the inadequacy of rhetoric as a 
trustworthy guide, as we are shown how internal audiences are misled; this 
reveals Thucydides’ historical endeavour as superior, and places 
Thucydides’ readers in a superior position.779 However, as Elton Barker has 
argued, attention to the experiential nature of Thucydides’ assembly scenes 
allows us to complicate this reading. The vividness of the text, which 
invites the reader to step into the shoes of the speeches’ audiences, listening 
to and judging the speeches just as they do, means that it is much harder for 
readers to distance themselves from problems faced by internal audiences; 
instead, the reader is forced to take part.780 This has political consequences: 
rather than seeing the text as essentially univocal, insisting on the absolute 
authority of the Thucydidean narrator, and also as opposed to democratic 
processes, rejecting speech-making as manipulative and assembly audience 
responses as overly emotional and misguided, we are rather forced to 
experience the problem of political decision making.7s1 This is self- 
reflexive: the reader is exposed to the difficulties of weighing up and 
judging between claims and explanations in a way that reflects back on his 
or her wider reading of the text.7s2 Similar problems, I suggest, are raised 
in the use of visual perspectives in Thucydides. 

This is well illustrated by Thucydides’ description of the battle in the 
Syracusan harbour (Thuc. 7.71). Thucydides describes how observers 
standing in different places on the shore saw different things and therefore 
interpreted what was happening differently: 


dia 10 (dvoparov) thc vavnayiag dvmdparov Kai tiv éxoww &K Tis yfic 
nvayKacovto éyewv. dv’ OAiyou yap obons Trig Véac Kai od TévTMV wa E> TO 
avtO OKOTODVTMV, si LEV TIvEc idolEV TH TODS OMETEPODS EéAiKpaTOdVTUG, 
ave0Gponody te dv Kai Tpdc avaKAnoL VEdv pL] OTEPT|CAL OMGc Tig CM@TMpIACG 
ETPENOVTO, Oi 5’ Exi TO NooMpEvov PAsyavtses OAOMVPHA TE Gua pETa Boric 
EYPOVTO Kai G20 TOV SpOLEvOV Tic GwEwSs Kai TV yvO"UNV LAAAOV TOV EV TO 
Epy@ edovAobvto: GAAoL SE Kai TPOS AVTIMAAV TL THs VavpaAxtias dISdvtTEc, SiO 
TO AKpitws Coveyss Tic apiAANs Kai Toic COLACW adtoic tou TH S5OEN TEpidEetHd<c 
Evvarovevovtsc Ev TOIs YOAEMMTAT Stfjyov: aisi yap Tap’ OAtyov 7 S1égEvyov 7 
anoAAvVTO. (7.71.2-3) 


As the battle swung this way and that, so, inevitably, did their impressions alter 
as they watched it from the shore. The sight was close in front of them and, as 


they were not all at once looking in the same direction, some saw that at one 
point their own side was winning, and took courage at the sight and began to 
call upon the gods not to deprive them of their salvation, while others, looking 
towards a point where their men had been defeated, cried out aloud in 
lamentation, and were more broken in spirit by the sight of what was being done 
than were the men actually engaged in the fighting. Others were looking at 
some part of the battle where there was nothing to choose between the two 
sides, and, as the fight went on and on with no decision reached, their bodies, 
swaying this way and that, showed the trepidation with which their minds were 
filled, and wretched indeed was their state, constantly on the verge of safety, 
constantly on the brink of destruction.783 


Thucydides’ narrative allows us to see and understand more than the text’s 
actors. We see from multiple perspectives at once, and thereby have a better 
overarching view of what is happening than individual spectators who can 
only see what is in front of them. The passage can also be read as 
metahistorical reflection. Following Thucydides’ discussion of the 
difficulties in using eye witness reports (Thuc. 1.22.3), the passage offers 
self-conscious reflection on how viewing (as historical analysis) works.784 
Viewers’ experiences may be partial, and sights may be misinterpreted due 
to emotional investment: overwhelmed by their fear, those who see their 
side winning think salvation is near and those who see them losing are 
distraught. One reading would therefore see this as a warning to the reader 
about how not to view (and read). 

However, the emotionalism of the passage also serves to draw in the 
reader: as we read, we are put on tenterhooks, just like the observers in the 
text who sway to and fro in their anxiety about what will happen next. The 
concern with how the audience feels and the vivid way in which the 
fluctuation of emotions is described allows the reader to imagine that he or 
she is there: we experience the battle though the eyes of the viewers on the 
shore. As Plutarch notes, 


“assuredly Thucydides is always striving for this vividness in his writing, since 
it is his desire to make the reader a spectator, as it were, and to produce vividly 
in the minds of those who peruse his narrative the emotions of amazement and 
consternation which were experienced by those who beheld them”.7s5 


We must ask how easily we can escape the problems faced by spectators in 
the text. And further, we must ask about the political implications of our 
emotional involvement. If we as readers are pulled in by the text, affected 
by the emotions of the Athenian spectators on the shore as we see from 
their perspective, how far can we distance ourselves to view the battle, and 


the Athenian venture in Sicily more generally, with the dispassionate eyes 
which Thucydides’ preface informs us are required by the historian?786 The 
passage both offers the possibility of understanding more than the 
participants, and also mires us in their emotions.7s7 Rather than (only) 
providing a model of how not to read, we could see this passage as 
exploring the problem of reading. Just as the Athenians are overwhelmed 
by their circumstances, and are led to partial and partisan interpretations, so 
too in reading about their experiences we may be sucked into identifying 
with them — even as their mistakes and “short-sightedness”, both here and 
across the Sicilian Expedition narrative more widely, may also prompt us to 
criticise them. Although the text allows us to consider historical events at a 
safe and critical distance, it also reminds us of the difficulty of retaining 
critical distance when faced with events such as these — events which for 
Thucydides’ original readers still had political resonance, and might still 
seem too close for comfort. 


Conclusion 


In this brief discussion, my aim has been to suggest a reconsideration of the 
use and effects of the visual in Herodotus and Thucydides. Following 
recent scholarship, I have suggested that these texts’ representations of 
spectatorship and uses of visualised narrative can be read in terms of their 
metatextual or metahistorical connotations. However, I have departed from 
previous readings in regards to the implications of these metahistorical 
reflections for the political experience of the reader. 

As I have shown, these texts have different concerns. Reflection on 
historical method has different implications in each, and each text 
constructs the readerly process in different ways. However, there are 
similarities between them too. Both, I suggest, allow the possibility of self- 
reflexivity in their moments of metahistorical reflection. As well as 
showing mistakes made by interpreters of history, which the reader is 
allowed to overcome, both authors also involve the reader in the difficulties 
faced by those interpreters. We are shown historical interpretation in action, 
with all its problems, and are forced to think through our own engagement 
in those problems. 

In each case, by transforming the reader into a viewer of the text’s 
action, the reader becomes directly implicated in the problems of the text, 
with political effect. The reader is forced to think through his or her own 
responses to the characters and events depicted, and is invited to position 


himself or herself against them — often in politically conflicted ways. The 
use of the visual functions as a metahistorical discourse which reflects back 
on the position of the reader, and operates also therefore as political 
discourse. Just as visual experience in these texts so often raises problems 
of interpretation for the historical agents, so too such scenes produce a 
politically challenging experience for the reader. 
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Felix K. Maier 
Dealing with the Invisible — War in 
Procopius 


Over the last few decades, scholars have paid much attention to the 
following issues: how do ancient historians portray their protagonists? Are 
Alcibiades, Hannibal or Nero described as mere instruments of fate (e.g. 
tykhé) or do they have total control over their actions? To what extent are 
they able to achieve what they set out to do? These questions are not trivial 
or irrelevant, but have far-reaching implications on several further issues, 
for example the theoretical problem of determinism versus contingency, 
different concepts of “learning from the past”, and the author’s philosophy 
of history in general. Such questions can usually only be answered by 
examining the narrative closely, since ancient historians tend to present 
their view on certain matters not as a direct theoretical digression, but in a 
more indirect way, through different narrative frames such as speeches, 
descriptions, or other kinds of implicit allusions.7ss Accordingly, in order to 
uncover the author’s notion of history, the scholarly perspective shifted 
from looking for explicit statements to figuring out how the narrative 
enables the reader to produce possible interpretations concerning human 
capacities and incapacities. 

This also applies for the texts of perhaps the most prominent historian 
of Late Antiquity, Procopius of Caesarea.7s9 Procopius emphasises the 
didactic aspect of his work from the very beginning of his books on 
Justinian’s wars. The introduction to the Persian Wars,790 which deals with 
the military campaigns fought by the Romans against the Sasanian Dynasty 
from 502 to 549, highlights the didactic aspect of his work:791 


The memory of these events he deemed would be a great thing and most helpful 
to men of the present time, and to future generations as well, in case time should 
ever again place men under a similar stress. For men who purpose to enter upon 
a war or are preparing themselves for any kind of struggle may derive some 
benefit from a narrative of a similar situation in history, inasmuch as this 
discloses the final result attained by men of an earlier day in a struggle of the 
same sort, and foreshadows, at least for those who are most prudent in planning, 
what outcome present events will probably have. 


However, the question arises of how Procopius will present his readers with 
the lessons that he promises. At the same time that Procopius was writing, 
other authors were producing military manuals,792 which gave precise and 
detailed advice for readers interested in military matters, for example how 
to arrange cavalry battle formations, how to lure enemies into an ambush, 
and how to organise baggage trains. Procopius’ texts are different. They 
challenge the reader insofar as they must figure out for themselves why 
protagonists failed or succeeded in their pursuits. Procopius does not give 
explicit advice, but instead provides implicit counsel. Despite his 
introductory remarks, this counsel cannot be directly applied to other 
circumstances, but is rather a very comprehensive lesson, enabling the 
reader to deal with almost any situation they might face in the future.793 

But how does Procopius achieve this goal? How can his readers learn 
from the past if he does not offer explicit advice or a “best practice” for 
specific situations? In my view, which will be my main argument in this 
paper, it is Procopius’ use of focalisation which, besides other 
techniques,794 proves an effective narrative device in re-enacting certain 
episodes from different perspectives to help his readers learn from the past. 
By constantly showing what his protagonists assumed to see, though it 
could not be seen, or what they did not see though they should have seen it, 
Procopius delivers another key message of his work: in war, failure is much 
more common than success.795 However, success can be achieved, although 
one may not count upon it.796 


My following observations, whilst representative for the whole work of 
Procopius, will be taken mainly from the Persian Wars. 

Immediately after the proem, Procopius reports some events leading up 
to the conflict between Rome and the Persians.797 He first describes the 
Persian king Perozes’ encounter with the Huns, which took place due to 
some boundary issues approximately in 469.798 After dwelling on the social 
customs of the Huns, Procopius starts his report on the conflict by telling 
his readers about a trap set up by the Huns. Describing how the Persians 
invaded hostile territory, Procopius’ narrative is strikingly graphic, playing 
with different points of view. We are first given insight into the Huns’ plan 
to give the Persians the impression that they had fled. 


Now the Ephthalites made it appear to their enemy that they had turned to flight 


because they were wholly terrified by their attack, and they retired with all 
speed to a place which was shut in on every side by precipitous mountains, and 
abundantly screened by a close forest of wide-spreading trees.799 


After informing us of this deceit from the Ephthalites’ point of view 
(d0KnoWw mapexouEvol), Procopius then has us imagine the escaping Huns 
from the Persians’ perspective. The reader is able to visualise this incident 
clearly through Procopius’ vivid portrayal of the Huns hurrying to their 
posts to make sure that their trick plays out. Procopius then describes their 
hiding spot, but not from the vantage point of the Huns; to aid visualisation 
of the historical moment, he again switches perspective, illustrating the 
surroundings from the Persians’ perspective, or, more precisely, from the 
angle of a Persian warrior, who enters the valley (xpoidvtt) and, of course, 
fails to perceive the looming danger: 


Now as one advanced between the mountains to a great distance, a broad way 
appeared in the valley, extending apparently to an indefinite distance, but at the 
end it had no outlet at all, but terminated in the very midst of the circle of 
mountains.800 


Procopius then once more switches to the perspective of the other side and 
then back again; first he describes the Persians’ ignorance of the imminent 
threat, then he elaborates on the Huns’ scheme of luring their enemies deep 
into the valley without any chance of retreat.s8o1 

During this permanent shifting of focalisation, Procopius constantly 
confronts his reader with different aspects of perception, deceit and 
appearance. The Huns want “to evoke an impression” (d0knot 
mapsyouevol, 1.3.8), the road “seems” to lead into an outlet (€qaiveto, 
1.3.9), Perozes “does not look closely enough” (avemioxéntas, 1.3.10), the 
Huns “conceal themselves” (dtaAqaQ0vtec, 1.3.11) and aim at being 
“invisible” (ota ... EvdnAot, 1.3.11). This dense net of coherent notions 
underlines the message Procopius was determined to convey: war is about 
perception, about seeing what is visible and what is invisible. 

Meanwhile, the Persian soldiers, who have been thrown into an uneasy 
situation of permanent uncertainty, begin to realise (aio@6uevo1, 1.3.12) — 
they feel it, they do not see it — that something is going wrong. But they do 
not dare to speak to Perozes and instead turn to a man called Eusebius, who 
accompanied the campaign as an envoy of the Roman emperor Zenon. 
They urge him to convince their king to retreat. Eusebius approaches 
Perozes and makes use of a fable to persuade the king:802 


A lion once happened upon a goat bound down and bleating on a mound of no 


very great height, and the lion, bent upon making a feast of the goat, rushed 
forward with intent to seize him, but fell into a trench exceedingly deep, in 
which was a circular path, narrow and endless (for it had no outlet anywhere), 
which indeed the owners of the goat had constructed for this very purpose, and 
they had placed the goat above it to be a bait for the lion.so3 


Although the connection between this episode and the actual situation is 
clear and beyond any doubt, it is striking how Procopius builds up 
structural links, skilfully bridging reality and meta-reality. The key element 
here is focalisation, which Eusebius draws upon to establish this connection 
to illustrate to Perozes the perilous situation the Persian army finds itself 
confronted with. Procopius has Eusebius employ panoramas of different 
viewpoints, thus playing with gaze in his fable; in so doing, he exactly 
matches the sequence of panoptical shots in his own account of Perozes’ 
entry into the valley. The scene is first described from the perspective of 
the clueless subject (the lion), then from the view of his enemies (the owner 
of the goat) who have set the trap. In this way, Eusebius presents a scenario 
to Perozes, which prompts the Persian king to review his own situation in a 
different context, making him aware of potential threats that we have 
already seen from the very outset of the story. The internal focalisation is 
doubled, enabling Perozes to perceive what he had not been able to see 
shortly before. 

This narrative produces a strong effect, reminding the reader to see 
what may sometimes be hidden at first glance, but is obvious at the second. 
Interestingly, Procopius writes tatta Hepdotns axovoac, which alludes to 
another forthcoming misperception of Perozes.so4 The Persian king does 
not realise the danger, for he is not able to use his imagination to visualise 
the potential threat that has been brought before his eyes by Eusebius. 
Instead, he just agrees to carry out Eusebius’ advice on the basis of what he 
heard. The consequences are not difficult to anticipate: although Perozes 
does not advance further, he, quite according to his blindness, must 
surrender to the Huns and, what might have been even worse, prostrate 
himself before his enemies to pledge for the peace.sos 

After having come to these terms with the Huns, Perozes decides to 
launch another attack. To make a long story short: again, the Huns set a 
trap, which Perozes is not able to detect, as he is not able to learn from the 
past to look out in order to see what is hidden at first glance. Instead, he 
rushes into the second trap set up by the Huns, which is again a visual trick, 
and the Ephthalites deceive their enemies a second time. Right at the spot 
where they expected the Persians to invade their territory, they have made a 
deep trench, concealed by reed placed over it. The Persians, “incompetent 


to understand the stratagem” (Gvvsivoi tig ExtBovAtc ovdapt Exovtss), 
“failed to notice” (fkiota YoOovto) the trap and fall into the trench, 
amongst them Perozes and all his sons.sos Procopius tells us that, after 
these incidents, 


... aS a result of this experience a law was established among the Persians that, 
while marching in hostile territory, they should never engage in any pursuit, 
even if it should happen that the enemy had been driven back by force.s8o7 


As Perozes was not able to draw his lessons from history, his successors 
forced themselves “to see” in the future what they might not have 
perceived at first glance, avoiding any chase of enemies in an unclear 
environment. Yet their “solution” does not constitute an appropriate 
reaction, as it narrows down the strategic and tactical options.s0s Procopius’ 
closing note reminds the reader that the Persians would have come off 
better if they had paid more attention to what they did not see coming at 
first glance. Their new “textbook” for future campaigns makes the reader 
disapprove of this measure and eager to learn more about the invisible in 
war and illusive appearances. 


After a report on the events of 496 and 504, Procopius continues with the 
Roman siege on the city of Amida in 504. Again, Procopius presents us 
with a narrative that makes frequent use of different perspectives, and again 
the reader, experiencing several viewpoints which might help them learn 
from history, can grasp how historical protagonists fail to perceive the 
obvious. Procopius begins with the Roman side, relating the difficulties 
which they faced when trying to break the fortifications: 


And although they made many attempts they were unable to carry the fortress 
by storm, but they were on the point of accomplishing their object by 
starvation.809 


Procopius alludes to the fact that the Romans had nearly accomplished their 
goal, since their enemies were on the brink of surrender due to the lack of 
food and water. But the Romans could not see it, because the city walls 
prevented them from realising that all the provisions of the besieged were 
gone, or because they did not try hard enough to get this intel about their 
enemies: 


The generals, however, had ascertained nothing of the straits in which the 
enemies were.810 


Having presented two perspectives, that of the Romans and that of an 
omniscient narrator, we get another view, this time from the Persians’ 
angle: 


The Persians, on their part, not knowing what would become of them in such 
terrible straits, continued to conceal scrupulously their lack of the necessities of 
life, and made it appear that they had an abundance of all provisions, wishing to 
return to their homes with the reputation of honour.s11 


As Romans and Persians alike were not able to pass through the dense fog 
that was imposed on them and was hampering their perception, they agreed 
on a deal: the Persians left the city to the Romans and got paid a thousand 
pounds of gold in exchange. By adding the phrase “both parties then gladly 
executed the terms of the agreement”,s12 Procopius emphasises the fact that 
the Persians missed an opportunity to get out of the matter with even better 
terms, since the Romans seemed to have overestimated their enemies’ 
condition, and the fact that the Romans missed a chance, as they could not 
perceive their opponents’ hardship. 

The Romans realise their blunder and it dawns on them that they had 
taken the wrong decision: 


And when they got into the city, their own negligence and the hardships under 
which the Persians had maintained themselves were discovered. For upon 
reckoning the amount of grain left there and the number of barbarians who had 
gone out, they found that rations for about seven days were left in the city.s13 


In this way, Procopius makes the reader too learn a lesson, but without 
laying blame on anyone or giving any explicit statement on how to deal 
with such situations. His advice does not consist of specific hints or clues, 
but leaves judgement to the reader’s interpretation. Every reader must draw 
their own conclusions to get valuable insights for future situations, to 
which they can apply what they have learnt from Procopius. 

The story does not end here though. Before arriving at the conclusion of 
the episode, Procopius makes a long digression to tell us about the death of 
Glones.si4 Glones was the Persian commander of the occupying army. 
While the Romans laid siege to Amida, Glones was wrapped up in a subtle 
intrigue, which was schemed by the Romans. They had been contacted by a 
local farmer offering to set up a trap for the Persians by luring them outside 
the walls, if paid properly. The Romans agreed to the deal. Procopius then 


informs us about the intrigue, describing how the farmer went into the city 
of Amida: “He then tore his garments in a dreadful manner, and, assuming 
the aspect of one who had been weeping, entered the city’”.s1s The farmer 
manages to convince Glones to send out 200 men to capture some Romans 
who, the farmer tells him, are pillaging the settlements outside the walls of 
Amida in small groups. The Persian commander, being eager to seize an 
unexpected opportunity to demoralise the Roman army, has no suspicions. 
He relies on appearances (€01xk@c), not checking the facts behind this 
chance that suddenly shows up. Glones rushes out of the walls with his 
men. 


And when they passed the spot where the Romans were lying in wait, without 
being observed by Glones or any of the Persians, he roused the Romans from 
their ambuscade and pointed out to them the enemy. And when the Persians saw 
the men coming against them, they were astounded at the suddenness of the 
thing, and were in much distress what to do.si6 


To no surprise to the reader, all Persians were killed. Again, Procopius tells 
us a story about deception, about the failure to see what is going on or to 
realise a potential danger that is looming. The significance of this episode 
for Procopius can hardly be overestimated, since it is as long as the rest of 
the account of the siege. However, it informs us about a process that 
certainly did not change anything, since nothing resulted from the death of 
Glones. Neither were the Romans able to launch a decisive attack 
immediately afterwards nor were the Persians at despair. 

Why then did Procopius halt his narrative to tell us this story? When 
reading this episode, the reader realises that in war, as has been pointed out 
earlier, it is very hard to achieve one’s goals as one is constantly confronted 
by different appearances and impressions, which have to be constantly 
evaluated. The risk of at some point being deceived or deluded is very high. 
However, Procopius also makes it clear that success is possible, although 
not guaranteed and often achieved by sacrifice. This will be the shown in 
the next section. 


In summer 541, the Roman chief commander Belisarius attempted to 
capture the Persian city Sisauranon. Looking closely at Procopius’ 
description of Belisarius’ methods, the reader immediately feels a 
remarkable contrast to how the Romans tried to conquer Amida some years 


before. Unlike the Romans, what I analysed earlier, Belisarius tries to find 
out what he cannot see: 


And at that time Belisarius captured some of the Persians and learned from 
them that those who were inside the fortress were altogether out of 
provisions.817 


Procopius then describes Belisarius’ conclusions: 


For they do not observe the custom which is followed in the cities of Daras and 
Nisibis, where they put away the annual food-supply in public store-houses, and 
now that a hostile army had fallen upon them unexpectedly they had not 
anticipated the event by carrying in any of the necessities of life.sis 


Having fully understood the Persian shortage of food, Belisarius is able to 
see what he could not see before. There is thus a striking contrast to the 
passage about the Romans laying siege to Amida previously, in which the 
Roman failure to discover that the enemy was short of starvation and would 
perhaps surrender within a couple of days had seemed an unavoidable 
mistake. Now, having read about Belisarius, the reader realises that it is 
sometimes possible to see what you cannot see at first glance. Belisarius 
can conquer the city, avoiding the same blunder the Romans committed 
some time ago. 

But the story goes on, displaying the even greater “foresight” of 
Belisarius. He summons his generals and officers for a meeting to discuss a 
further advance into Persian territory. One of his commanders, Ioannes, 
voices his opinion, emphasising the fact that the Roman troops would be 
too weak if an enemy, though currently not visible, appeared. Procopius has 
Ioannes summarise his opinion as follows: 


“For when men have come into danger and especially such danger as this, it is 
downright folly for them to devote their thoughts not to safety, but to opposition 
to the enemy”’.s19 


At this point, the reader has the same knowledge as the Roman army; in a 
thought experiment while reading the episode, it might be as tempting for 
them as for the Roman general to brush aside the warning of Ioannes. The 
opportunity to gain even more glory is within reach; only a vague principle 
that might not even apply to the present situation stands in the way, but not 
concrete knowledge or intelligence. But as tempting as this opportunity 
may be, Belisarius gives in and refrains from seeking more glory, as he 
realises that Ioannes is right: the Romans are not able to control the 


situation, since they have neither a good view on the respective territory 
nor any intelligence as to what is going on there.s20 Thus, Belisarius’ 
abandonment turns out to be an instructive example of a proper judgment 
of the visible and invisible, prudently balancing chances and risks, despite 
the seduction of overstepping the mark due to previous triumphs and 
successes. 

To convey to the reader that such a sound assessment is not so easy to 
achieve, Procopius presents another example. In a passage quite close to 
the incident of Sisausaron, the reader is able to re-experience the fate of the 
famous Roman general Narses. In late 542, Narses took up position with 
his army around the city Doubios, and, “confident in his strength of 
position, he shut himself in’”,s21 meaning on a hill. Having learned that the 
Persians, who were said to linger around in the same territory, had 
withdrawn, Narses 


was indignant, and he heaped reproaches and abuse upon his fellow- 
commanders for their hesitation. And others, too, began to do the very same 
thing, casting insults upon one another; and from then on, giving up all thought 
of battle and danger, they were eager to plunder the country thereabout.s22 


The reader immediately realises that Narses’ decision will turn out to be 
fatal. The Roman commander does not care about the danger that is 
looming, he does not see what happens around him nor does he seem 
interested in seeing it. This time Procopius does not switch to the Persians 
to describe their preparations; instead, he makes a very implicit prolepsis, 
criticising the Romans for their neglect: “[they were] giving up all thought 
of battle and danger”. The reader should conclude from this implicit 
statement that the situation is critical. The reader does not see what the 
Persians do but, in contrast with Narses, is instructed by Procopius to 
foresee what might happen: 

They moved forward in complete confusion; for neither had they any 

countersign among themselves, as is customary in such perilous situations, nor 

were they arranged in their proper divisions.s23 


Some hours later, the Romans are informed that the enemy is near. Again, 
the situation is unfavourable, as the Romans do not actually see where the 
Persians are hiding; in sharp contrast to Belisarius however, the Romans do 
not take their lack of vision into account. Procopius tells us that “the 
generals considered it altogether disgraceful and unmanly to turn back with 
an army of such great size”.s24 The following course of events happens 
according to what the reader might have expected, “according” in the sense 


that the reader is already able to anticipate what will happen after having 
studied the episodes beforehand. The Persians break out from a hiding spot, 
which was also unknown to the reader, and inflict tremendous damage on 
the Romans. Narses dies. But he could have avoided this catastrophe, if he 
had followed a rational thought process for dangerous situations that pose a 
serious threat due to the lack of visibility.s25 Instead, he surrendered to the 
vain and overambitious belief of his fellow generals, who preferred to trust 
only what they saw — the quantity of their army — rather than calculating 
with what they did not see: the hidden troops of their enemies. 


IV 


All these passages perfectly illustrate the message that Procopius wishes to 
impart to the reader: war is a stage, on which only a few things can be seen, 
but on which many things are invisible. This leads to severe and dangerous 
situations, miscalculations and misjudgements.s26 Within this dense fog 
that clouds the sight, historical agents cannot consider themselves to be in 
control over everything. Rather, they have to take into account a substantial 
amount of invisible and unforeseeable incidents that may directly affect 
their plans and intentions, causing them to fail. His descriptions of past 
events can also however reveal how we can cope with these limits of 
perception; Procopius introduces and presents some characters who are 
able to meet the challenges of the fog of war (for example, Belisarius). 
Intriguingly, it is not by seeing something, but rather by pondering, 
reasoning and considering, that these successful characters can overcome 
the obstacles of the unseen. Belisarius proves himself prudent enough to 
know his own limits, but not because he is able to see things. Instead, he 
calculates with the unseen (the hidden troops of the enemy), which makes 
him abandon the operation. In this way, Procopius delivers a clear message: 
if one builds up a sense for the unseen, for the invisible, it is possible to 
overcome the manifold challenges war confronts us with. 

However, readers who expect Procopius to discuss this aspect with a 
theoretical digression will be disappointed. Instead, he produces a subtle 
and brilliant text that enables the reader to learn from history through the 
perspective of the characters. Again and again, he challenges his reader to 
assess every situation from the perspective of the persons involved, 
sometimes from a superior point of view, sometimes through internal 
focalisation. This leads to manifold experiences, as the reader must weigh 
the individual visions against their knowledge as an omniscient reader. In 


other cases, being confronted only with the restricted view of a character, 
the reader is prompted to consider what they would do in his stead. Often 
left in suspense by a deficit of information, the reader can grasp a feeling of 
how tricky and delicate such situations that the historical protagonists were 
confronted with were and are. It is this important feature of Procopius’ 
narrative that proves to be the signature aspect of his text and with which 
the historian fulfils what Procopius promised in the proem of his work, 
where he alludes to the didactic aspect of his text. 


V 


In the last section, I would like to elaborate on this issue of success in war. 
From the passages which I have analysed it has become clear that 
Procopius wanted his readers to recognise that success in war is possible, 
but very hard to achieve.s27 In this sense, it is interesting to compare 
Procopius with two prominent Greek predecessors of the Classical and 
Hellenistic era. Such a comparison is justified as Procopius obviously 
refers to Thucydides and Polybius in many ways. If we look at the first 
sentence of Procopius’ book on the Persian Wars, we are struck by how 
familiar it sounds: 


Procopius of Caesarea has written the history of the wars which Justinian, 
Emperor of the Romans, waged against the barbarians of the East and of the 
West.828 


Procopius here clearly presents himself as successor of Thucydides; his 
following agenda of “learning from the past”, mentioned above, has a close 
affiliation to Thucydides’ idea of history as a study tool for future times.s29 
But Procopius is not just a successor of Thucydides concerning these 
aspects. Procopius’ narrative — as has been shown by my previous two 
examples — bursts with graphic descriptions and internal focalisations. His 
text prompts the reader to learn about historical events through the 
perceptions of characters, putting them right in the action. The readers’ and 
the characters’ experiences are thus aligned. 

In this way, like Thucydides, Procopius makes extensive use of 
focalisation in order to show his readers how his protagonists either failed 
or succeeded. Jonas Grethlein has recently shown how Thucydides’ text 
excels as a historiographical work by the same characteristics that I have 
analysed in Procopius; Thucydides subtly plays with different perspectives 
to enable his readers to learn from history.s30 Through internal focalisation 


in particular, Thucydides lets his reader re-experience the past through the 
perceptions of the characters that were part of historical events.s31 In doing 
so, Thucydides accomplishes what Gorgias ascribed to the power of the 
logos: to depict a reality which equals real life experiences.s32 The reader 
can thus re-enact the historical moment and — as a ktema es aiei — learn 
from history as from personal experience. Thucydides thereby also fulfils 
the requirement that Lucian will later claim as one of the most important 
tasks of a historiographer, to visualise the past events as vividly as possible: 


The task of the historian is similar: to give a fine arrangement to events and 
illuminate them as vividly as possible. And when a man who hears him thinks 
thereafter that he is actually seeing what is being described and then praises him 
— then it is that the work is perfect and has brought our Phidias of history proper 
praise.s33 


Grethlein has also pointed out the aspect of enargeia, which features very 
prominently in Thucydides’ text, produced by his artful reports on the 
events that happened.s34 Thucydides increases this effect with his graphic 
descriptions, which help the reader to visualise the historical scenes the 
characters find themselves confronted with.s35 Procopius’ vivid 
visualisations of certain viewpoints trigger the same effect based upon this 
concept of enargeia, for example the landscapes in the episode with 
Perozes, thus producing an immense mimetic power. 

Both Thucydides and Procopius set up their narrative to trigger this 
effect in a similar fashion. Neither author focuses on the mere events, 
reporting what has happened, but rather they bring out the characters’ 
perceptions, expectations and motives, reporting how something happened 
from different angles. Both authors vary the speed of narration; sometimes 
they shorten their account to a nutshell, providing the reader with a 
minimum of information to grasp the course of events, but then elaborate 
extensively on details that, in their view, are significant for the reader to 
understand history.836 

However, in a slight contrast to Thucydides, Procopius seems to hint at 
successful actions more often.s37 He also points out how we can deal with 
these limits of perception. In this regard, Procopius displays a concept of 
“learning from history” similar to Polybius, who, also in contrast to 
Thucydides, underlines the possibility of being successful despite an 
overwhelming amount of potential obstacles.s3s; But both Polybius and 
Procopius make it clear that there are no specific rules that can be applied 
to particular contexts. Instead, they underline the best lesson which their 
readers, mostly political or military men, can learn from history, that is, 


“negative capability”, as one J. Keats coined it: “Negative Capability, that 
is, when a man is capable of being in uncertainties, mysteries, doubts, 
without any irritable reaching after fact and reason”’.839 
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The opposition between seeming and being or, more broadly, between 
appearance and reality, is an old and famous one. John Yolton begins his 
essay Realism and Appearances by noting that “the distinction between 
appearance and reality is as old as the history of philosophy”.s40 Indeed, 
Plato radicalized this distinction, by introducing the world of ideas (or 
forms), as opposed to the visible world.s41 But this issue has a longer 
history, which can be traced back to the beginnings of Greek literature. In 
the //liad Hector denigrates his brother Paris, by dwelling on the opposition 
between his external (visible) beauty and the lack of internal virtues, such 
as courage.s42 Similarly, in the Odyssey, the scene with Odysseus as a 
beggar in the palace of Alcinous exemplifies the insufficiency of 
appearance as a criterion by which to judge an individual: Alcinous 
comments on the fact that somebody may have a deplorable appearance, 
and still dispose of important intellectual and moral qualities.s43 More 
radically, the poet Archilochus goes so far as to dismiss external beauty 
altogether: in one of his well-known poems he claims emphatically that he 
does not valorize beauty as a trait of a general, but pays attention to his 
heart instead.s44 These authors do not, of course, present theoretical 
discussions on the issue of reality and appearance, but their works betray an 
early awareness that being cannot be reduced to appearance, or the 
immediately visible. 

A careful examination of the relevant vocabulary allows a more 


complex picture to emerge. In this chatpter I will concentrate on the verbs 
d0x@ and @ativopat. Although these verbs (and their derivatives) expressed 
opposing ideas in Homer (the first denoting a perception, the second an 
appearance, which is, however, not illusory, or even a visible representation 
of an internal quality),s45 and cannot be considered synonyms stricto 
sensu,846 by the fourth century they had come to signify different levels of 
opposition to reality: doxsiv and gaiveo0ar (seeming, appearing) as 
opposed to sivat (being), 56&a (perception) as opposed to true émot}Ly 
(knowledge).s47 Already Aeschylus, in a famous verse, privileges being 
over seeming.s48 Further, Euripides establishes a distinction between 
seeming and the truth,s49 whereas Aristophanes also exploits this 
opposition in the context of a humorous interplay with his spectators.s50 In 
historiography the verb doK@ (translated as “think”, “have the impression”, 
etc.) usually foreshadows the failure of plans or miscalculated judgments: 
the protagonists of the historians’ narratives think or have the impression 
that they are happy or successful, but this belief turns out to be an 
illusion.s51 Similarly, the verb @aivouwor often points to a subjective 
perception, which, however, may or may not correspond to reality.ss2 The 
rivalry between Plato and the sophists gave a new direction to this debate: 
on the one hand, sophists and orators tend to privilege appearance and 
relativize truth; on the other hand, and in fierce reaction to them, Plato 
defends the superiority of the intelligible (i.e. not visible) world.ss3 

Having these preliminaries in mind, we can now turn to Xenophon. 
Xenophon was a prolific writer who experimented with different genres 
and put forth original ideas and political plans. His works reflect the 
intellectual disputes of the fourth century BC, but also continue and adapt 
themes and motives of his predecessors. It would thus be interesting to 
enquire whether he had something to contribute to the debate about 
seeming and being. In fact, this topic occupies a central position in the 
Cyropaedia, which is why this work will be the focus of the present study. 

The Cyropaedia narrates the life and deeds of Cyrus the Great, the 
founder of the Persian Empire (600-530 BCE). Xenophon relates Cyrus’ 
education, military successes and establishment of empire, while at the 
same time adoring his narrative with philosophical discussions and 
theoretical reflections.ss4 The issue of seeming and being is problematized 
for the first time in a programmatic conversation between the young Cyrus 
and his father Cambyses, in the course of which the latter gives his son 
advice on leadership and, more specifically, on the importance of gaining 
the willing submission of his followers. The Persian King and the young 
Cyrus converse as follows: 


“You mean to say, father, that nothing is more effective toward keeping one 
men’s obedient than to seem to be more prudent than them? (Aéyetc ob, © 
matep, sic TO TeWopévovcs sew ovdésv Eivar AvOCILaTEPOV TOD MPOVILATEPOV 
dokeiv eivat TOV dpyopévov.)” “Yes,” said he, “that is just what I mean”. “And 
how, pray, father, could one most quickly acquire such a reputation for oneself? 
(Koi nc 51 tic Gv, @ TATEp, ToladTHV S6Eav TAYLoTA TEpi AdTOD napacysoOar 
dvvatto;).” “There is no shorter road, my son”, said he, “than really to be 
prudent in those things in which you wish to seem to be prudent (Ov« éotw én, 
® Toi, cvvtou@tépa. 650c (éni 16), epi Ov BobAs1, SoKeiv Ppdvioc sivat 7} TO 
yevéoOat mEpi TOUTOV MPOVILLOV)”’.855 


This conversation (which is much longer than the passage cited) has 
sparked controversy among commentators of the Cyropaedia. According to 
some critics, Cambyses privileges being over seeming and the Cyropaedia 
is intended to demonstrate that Cyrus eventually does not meet up to the 
ideal advocated by his father.ss6 More recently, V. Gray attacked this line of 
interpretation, by positing that the distinction between seeming and being is 
not crucial and that Xenophon can employ the two verbs as synonyms.857 
Both these approaches are based, however, on selective analyses of certain 
scenes of Xenophon’s works and fail to take fully into account the broader 
connotations of the terms do0xK@ and atvopot in his work. This paper is 
intended to fill this gap. In what follows, I will offer first a tentative 
categorization of the usages of the verbs dox@ and gatvopo1 in the 
Cyropaedia.s58 Terms more directly related to sight (such as opd@ and 
QeOpa1) will also be occasionally considered, but I will not treat them in 
detail, since they have attracted greater scholarly attention.ss9 The 
deciphering of the meaning and context of the verbs dox@ and oaivonar 
will then enable us to interpret the conversation between Cambyses and 
Cyrus under a new light. I will explore the Socratic connotations of the 
distinction between seeming and being and show Xenophon’s divergence 
from Plato. It will become evident from my analysis that Xenophon 
actually privileges appearing over being, an idea which, as I will show, has 
important political implications. 


The verb 50kWw 


Depending on context, the verb 60x@ may acquire several meanings. It can 
be translated in at least three ways: a) as “seem, appear” (to somebody, if 
there is an object in dative), b) as “have the reputation” (followed by a 
predicate), and c) as “think, have the impression” (usually followed by an 


infinitive or in the impersonal expression doxet 101). In all these cases a 
visual experience is involved: cases a) and b) emphasize the perspective of 
external focalizers, while case c) usually describes a mental process (how 
somebody sees/perceives something intellectually). 

The Cyropaedia abounds in expressions containing the verb doxé. I 
present below a brief categorization of these occurrences, which could 
allow us to better assess the distinctive character of this enigmatic text and 
to understand Xenophon’s elaboration of the opposition between seeming 
and being. The leading question of my investigation is whether the 
occurrences of the verb 60x@ imply an opposition to truth or reality. My 
findings can be divided into three categories: 


a) The first category comprises the usages of the verb d0xK@ which 
emphasize perceptions. Perceptions in the Cyropaedia mostly concern 
Cyrus, as one would expect. Time and again, Xenophon informs his readers 
how Cyrus is perceived by others (his followers, his peers, his rivals), but 
also how he perceives others (his peers, his soldiers, his followers). The 
insistence on perceptions can serve different functions: firstly, and most 
commonly, it motivates action. For example, the Hyrcanian king persuades 
the Medes to stay in Cyrus’ army by appealing to the way he perceives 
Cyrus: 


If you should go away now, Medes, I would say that it must be the plot of a 
divinity to keep you from becoming especially happy, for who by human 
judgment would turn back from enemies who are in flight, or not receive their 
arms as they surrender them, or not accept them as they give up both themselves 
and their possessions, especially since we have a leader who seems to me — and 
so I swear to you by all the gods — to be such as to take more pleasure in doing 
good to us than in enriching himself (GAA@s te Kai Tod Nysudvos Hiv d6vtos 
To1ovtov Sc guoi Soxei, [dc] Spvopi dpiv mévtac tod Osovc, ed TOLOV Hudic 
LGAAOV oeo8at 7 EavTOV TAOVTICOV. 860 


Similarly, Chrysantas persuades Cyrus to build a palace for himself, by 
exploiting the perceptions of the peers and their wish not to appear superior 
to their leader: 


But now, when you not only have these but also have the power to acquire 
others whom it is opportune to acquire, it is a worthy thing for you now to 
obtain a house. What would you enjoy from your rule, if you alone did not 
receive a hearth as part of your share? No place on earth is more holy, more 
pleasant, or more one’s own. Besides, do you not think that we would be 
ashamed if we should see you enduring hardships out of doors, while we 


ourselves were in houses and seemed to have more than you? (Enevta 8’, gn, 
obk av Otel Kai Huds aioybvecBat, si o€ LEV OPOpEv Eo Kaptepodvta, adtoi 5’ 
év otkiatc eqpev Kai cod SoKoiNpEv TAEOVEKTETV;)861 


And of course, Cyrus’ concern about how he is perceived by others also 
determines his actions. Xenophon gives the following motivation for 
Cyrus’ summoning of his peers: 


In order that he might not seem to be giving commands to them, but that they 
might abide in and care for virtue because they themselves realized this to be 
best (6m@c 5& LN) ExtTatTEW adTOICG SOKOiN, GAAG yvovtTEs Kai adTOI TadTA 
d&piota. eivar obtwc éupévorgv te Koi EMEAroivto Thc apetiic), he called together 
both the peers and all those who were chief aides and seemed to him to be most 
worthy partners in both hard work and its rewards.s62 


All these passages underline the importance of perceptions to the leader 
and also highlight the necessity of an accordance of perceptions in a 
political context. The Medes agree with the Hyrcanian King, thus 
confirming his perception of Cyrus as a benefactor; this coincidence of 
perceptions results in their decision to stay with Cyrus. Cyrus’ relationship 
with his peers is a more delicate matter. On the one hand, Cyrus seems to 
agree with Chrysantas on the fact that, by not having a palace, he appears 
inferior to his peers; consequently, his further actions (i.e. building a 
palace) are intended to correct this initial perception. On the other hand, the 
Persian King is also interested in mitigating the perception of authority 
over his peers, so he strives to foster a sense of equality between himself 
and his peers. 

The Cyropaedia also attests to conflicting perceptions of a given 
situation. The depiction of divergent perceptions provokes the reader to 
reflect on issues related to leadership. The encounter between Cyrus and 
his uncle, the Median king Cyaxares, provides an apt occasion for such a 
reflection. The whole conversation between the two men revolves around 
perceptions: Cyrus is delighted to recount his successes in front of his 
uncle; however, the Median King perceives Cyrus’ actions and success as 
an offense to him. His comment on the situation is revealing: 


But, Cyrus, I do not know how one could say that the things you have done are 
bad. Be well assured, however, that they are good in such a way that the more 
numerous they appear, the more they oppress me [...] for your deeds are noble 
to you who does them, but somehow the same deeds bring dishonor to me [...] 
If I seem to you to lack judgment in the way I take these things to heart, put 
yourself in my situation, and see how they appear to you (gi 5€ cot, €pn, TadTA 


d0K@® ayva@pndvas évOvuEicAm, Wi) Ev Eno ODTA GAA’ sic O& THEWao TaVTa 
Katabéaoa1 oid CoOL PaivEtat). 863 


In this phrase the vocabulary of vision is employed to describe the 
intellectual process labeled in modern terms as “empathy”, that is, the 
ability to place oneself in the position of another and experience what he/ 
she feels.s64 Cyaxares invites Cyrus to place himself in his own position 
and see clearly (kata0éaca) how he feels. A visual experience is thus 
presented as an important prerequisite for empathy. It is not certain whether 
Cyrus eventually empathizes with Cyaxares, but he tries to introduce a 
different perception of the situation, by showing that he and the Medes 
revere his uncle.865 

Another example of divergent perceptions concerns the motives of 
Cyrus’ followers. Xenophon states at the beginning of the Cyropaedia that 
Cyrus gained the willing obedience of his followers.s66 In the course of the 
narrative, however, this statement is significantly expanded and qualified. 
For example, when Xenophon recounts the motives of Cyrus’ followers, 
various considerations emerge. The following passage reveals a variety of 
perceptions concerning Cyrus: 


Of the Medes, some came out because when they were boys, they had been 
friends with Cyrus when he was a boy; others because when they had been with 
him on hunts, they admired his manner; others because they felt grateful to him, 
since he seemed to have warded off a major threat for them (uéyav adtoic 
MOoBov anEANnAaKéval Ed0KE1); others also had hopes that, because he appeared 
to be a good and fortunate man, he would one day be exceedingly great (oi dé 
kai éAnidac éxovtsc, 61a TO Gvdpa Oaivecbar ya8ov Kai EdtLYT), Kai Léyav ETL 
ioyvp@c éoeo8a1 adtdv); others, if he did anything good for anyone when he 
was growing up among the Medes, wished to gratify him in return ...867 


It is only Artabazus, the most devoted fan of Cyrus, who cherishes the 
impression that the followers of Cyrus obey him out of love. Perhaps it is 
no coincidental that the verb d60x@ is emphatically used twice in Artabazus’ 
expression of admiration for Cyrus: 


For you seem to me to have been born a king by nature, no less than is the 
naturally born leader of the bees in the hives (Baottstc yap épotye SoKEic ob 
vos TepvKévar OvdSéV HItoV 7 O EV TH OLIWVEL MLdLEVOS THV LEAITTOV 
nyeuav), for the bees obey him voluntarily. If he stays in a place, not one leaves 
it; and if he goes out somewhere, not one abandons him, so remarkably ardent is 
their innate love of being ruled by him. And human beings seem to me to be 
somewhat similarly disposed toward you. (kai mpdg o& dé pol dSoKodot 
NAPANANoIws THs Oi GvVOparot OUTH StaKEioBal).868 


The divergent perceptions regarding Cyrus’ followers raise some intriguing 
questions: which perception is really valid or the most representative? 
What are the limits of a leader’s popularity? Xenophon does not answer 
these questions directly, but lets his readers ponder over them. 


b) The verb 60k@ may also point to irony or ambiguity. We can observe 
this usage in the encounter between Cyrus and the Egyptians in the seventh 
book of the Cyropaedia. Cytus tries to convince the Egyptians to surrender, 
by telling them that if they do so, they will seem/acquire the reputation of 
brave men (dvdpec &ya8oi Soxodvtec siva1). The Egyptians conceive of the 
last utterance as ironical and protest: “how could we save our lives and at 
the same time be accounted brave men?” (Il@c 5’ Gv HyEic ombeinuEev 
avdpss a&ya0oi SoKodvtec sivat;) Cyrus’ answer illustrates the Realpolitik 
dimension of the situation: “You could surrender your arms and become 
friends of those who choose to save you, when it is in their power to 
destroy you” .s69 This conversation illustrates that when there is discordance 
between unequal forces, the mighty have the power to introduce (and 
impose) even twisted perceptions of reality: according to that novel 
perception, the Egyptians will be considered brave, if they surrender (and 
not, as is conventionally believed, if they fight to the death). In these cases, 
given that the mighty will inevitably prevail, the justice or falsehood of 
perceptions does not really matter.s70 

It is noteworthy that, in all the instances described above, the issue is 
not raised whether a perception corresponds to reality or not. Xenophon 
may wish to underline precisely this fact: that when leadership issues are at 
stake, perceptions play a more vital role than reality. 


c) The third important usage of the verb d0xk@ is its relation to fraud and 
deception. Aox® hints at deception in two contexts in the Cyropaedia: in 
warfare and in the imperialistic state that Cyrus establishes after the 
conquest of Babylon. Cyrus states time and again that deception is 
indispensable in war. He goes on to provide a rationale for it: “In time of 
war one could not in any way do more good one’s friends than by seeming 
to be their enemy, nor more harm to enemies than by seeming to be their 
friend” (obte yap dv @idovs Tig oMoslev GAAwWS THC TAEin aya0G Ev 
TOAEU® 7} TOAELOG SOKAV eivar oT’ Av éxApodc MAE Tic PAGWelev GAAMC 
Toc 7 @idoc SoK@v sivat).s71 Similar ideas are attested in other 
Xenophontic works as well. In the Hipparchicus Xenophon advises along 
the same lines: “The good cavalry commander must also have sufficient 
ingenuity to make a small company of horse look large, and conversely, to 


make a large one look small; to seem to be absent when present, and 
present when absent; to know how to deceive, not merely how to steal the 
enemy’s possessions, but also how to conceal his own force and fall on the 
enemy unexpectedly”.s72 These passages do not convey a negative 
evaluation of deception. On the contrary, the image of Cyrus applying 
methods of deception is a more debated issue. After the conquest of 
Babylon Cyrus undertakes a series of measures in order to appear more 
solemn and bewitch his followers: 


We think we learned of Cyrus that he did not believe that rulers must differ from 
their subjects by this alone, by being better, but he also thought they must 
bewitch them. At least he himself both chose to wear a Median robe and 
persuaded his partners to dress in one as well, for this robe seemed to him to 
hide it if somebody should have some bodily defect (abty yap adbtd ovykpbatetv 
éd0Ket Ef Tig TL EV TO OMpatt évdess Eyol, Kai KAAAioTOUVG Kai pLEyioTOUG 
émideicvival tTod<s Popotvtac), and they displayed their wearers as especially 
beautiful and tall, for they have shoes in which it is especially possible to avoid 
detection when inserting something underneath, so those who wear them seem 
to be taller than they are (ote doxeiv psiCovc sivat 7 sioi). And he allowed 
them to use color beneath their eyes, so that their eyes might appear nicer than 
they were, and to rub on colors so that they might be seen as having better 
complexions than they did by nature (kai bnoxpieo0ar 5& Todo dPOaALOdS 
mMpooisto, Ms EsvogbaAudtepot gaivowto i stoi, Kai évtpipeoOat, > 
edypoOtEpot OPOvto 7] TEMPVKAOLV). 873 


Cyrus’ attitude here turns out to be totally un-Socratic: in the conversation 
between Socrates and Aristippus in the second book of the Memorabilia, 
Socrates narrates the fable of Prodicus about the choice of Heracles. We 
learn from this fable that it is Kakia who employs methods of deception in 
order to appear more pleasant and attractive: 


The other (sc. Kakia) had grown stout and soft with high feeding. Her skin was 
made up to heighten its natural white and pink, her figure to exaggerate her 
height (ote AevKotépay Te Kai Epv8potépav tod Svtos doxeiv MaiveoBat, TO 6é 
oYfa dots Soxsiv dpSotépav tric PboEws eivat). She had wide-open eyes and 
clothing that show-cased her beauty (t& 6& 6upata éyew avarnentapéva, éoOita 
dé €& To Gv UdMota dpa SiaAdpz01). She kept eyeing herself and looking to see 
whether anyone noticed her; and often stole a glance at her own shadow 
(kataokormeioBat 5& apd Eavtiyv, EmtoKomEtv 4€ Kai st TI GAAOS avdtTIV OEGta, 
NOAAGKIC SE Kai sic TIV EAVTIS OKLOV EnOPAEmELV).874 


Similarly, Ischomachus, the ideal household manager, discourages his wife 
from embellishing herself (Xen. Oec. 10.10); he considers this kind of 


ornament a deception. The similarities between Cyrus and Kakia cannot 
pass unnoticed: they both invent techniques to improve their appearance 
and they both seem to approve of deception (besides the common themes, 
some verbal echoes are worth noticing: doxsiv and gaiveoOai are 
repeatedly used in both passages). They both place great weight on how 
they are perceived by others. The only difference between them is that 
Cyrus is already conspicuous as a leader, so he does not need to have 
recourse to self-gaze, as does Kakia. Does this description imply a critical 
stance of Xenophon towards the Persian king? Would Xenophon wish to 
equate Cyrus with Kakia? Scholars have observed the discrepancy between 
the young Cyrus who seemed to cherish the ideals of frugality and modesty, 
and the imperialist Cyrus who has recourse to complex methods in order to 
bewitch his followers and impress his solemnity upon them.s7s According 
to this angle of interpretation, in the final stage of Cyrus’ career, Cyrus 
would seem to distance himself from the teaching of his father. V. Azoulay 
offers a resolution of this contradiction, by rightly commenting on Cyrus’ 
double agenda (Median and Persian): Cyrus can have recourse to (Median) 
techniques of bewitching the mass of his followers, while, at the same time, 
practicing (Persian) virtue himself. 

The focus of this study on the opposition between seeming and being 
can offer an additional way of resolution. If we examine more closely 
Cambyses’ teaching about seeming and being, we observe that it concerns 
a very specific issue, namely the superior prudence (@pdvnotic) of the 
leader. His advice was that Cyrus should both be and appear prudent 
(@poviwoc). There was no indication that Cyrus would be deprived of this 
attribute if he contrived (additional) methods to impose his authority. I will 
return to this point later. For the moment, suffice it to notice that we find no 
explicit condemnation of Cyrus’ deception (either in war or with regard to 
his followers) in the Cyropaedia. Consequently, it would be more accurate 
to contend that these passages attest, like the passages analyzed above, to a 
limited interest in reality. 


d) Finally, expression gipi kai dox@ deserves some special attention. As far 
as my investigation can tell, joint reference to sipi and doK@ is rare in 
classical literature.s76 In the Cyropaedia this expression occurs twice and is 
self-referential in both cases. Cyrus describes his qualities, namely his 
excellence and justice, by stressing not only their existence, but also their 
visual representation, that is the perspective of others concerning them. In 
the first instance, Cyrus speaks to his mother as follows: 

At home, mother, among those of my age, J both am and am thought to be the 


best (oko. pév TOV HAikwv Koi sipi Kai S0K@ KpAtIOtOC sivat) at throwing 
spears and shooting the bow ...877 


In the second instance, Cyrus tries to persuade his potential ally, Gobryas, 
of his reliability as a friend: 
Be assured that as long as J am just and am praised by human beings because I 
seem to be so (&wc¢ av avip Sikaoc © Kai SoKOv sivar ToodtOS Exavapar dr’ 
avOpanov), I shall never forget this but will try to honor you in return with all 
things noble.s7s 


In both passages Cyrus underlines the fact that external perceptions can 
serve as a confirmation that he really possesses important qualities 
(military or moral). These occurrences allow for two observations. Firstly, 
the combination of eivi with dox@ weakens Gray’s thesis, according to 
which the two verbs are used as synonyms in Xenophon. The joint 
reference to both verbs suggests, on the contrary, that they have a distinct 
meaning and that Xenophon intends to emphasize this. Secondly, one might 
reasonably wonder why Xenophon did not limit himself to the “being” 
expression. It seems that Xenophon’s presentation derives from his 
awareness of the problems posed by the opposition between seeming and 
being.s79 Xenophon participates in the contemporary debate and presents 
his contribution, which lies not in privileging being over seeming, but in 
valorizing both. 

To sum up, if we wished to find a common thread unifying the various 
usages of the term d0x@ in the Cyropaedia, it would be that they all point 
to a limited interest in reality: perceptions are predominant for the leader 
and his followers, deception is justified and being does not really count, if 
it is not accompanied by appearing (that is, by good reputation, fame, etc.). 
We can now inquire whether the examination of the terms related to 
aivopat leads to similar results. 


The verb @aivoyai 


The verb oaivouo and the relevant terms or expressions (such as @avepoc, 
éugaviCa, év TH @avepd, etc.) describe a more tangible perception of 
reality than the terms of the dox- root presented above. Terms of the @av- 
family convey an implication of lack of concealment, which links (at least 
on a first level) @avepdc with truth, in its primary etymological sense 
(GAnPe1a as something which does not escape notice). What appears 
(gaiveto1) is thus something that we choose to bring to light, to make 


visible, instead of keeping it hidden or out of sight. It may be an external 
characteristic, such as beauty, which in any case is hardly unnoticeable, or 
an internal quality that is exteriorized and takes a visible form.sso These 
perspectives are important for the Cyropaedia. References to the terms of 
the @av-family are ample and are employed in the following contexts: 


a) As is only to be expected, @av- terms are related to beauty. The model of 
beauty in the Cyropaedia is admittedly the captive Panthea, who is 
described as “the most beautiful woman in Asia” (Xen. Cyr. 4.6.11, 5.1.7). 
Xenophon employs abundantly visual vocabulary to describe her beauty. In 
a vivid narrative, Araspas tells Cyrus that it was when she rent her outer 
garment from top to bottom and started weeping that her beauty was 
revealed: “At this point most of her face became visible, her neck and 
hands also became visible” (€v tovtm 5& EMdVN LEV AVTI\G TO TAEtoTOV 
LEPOG TOD TpOcMTODv, ENAVH SE 1 SEPT Kai ai yEipEec).ss1 The repetition of 
the verb égavn expresses the gradual revelation of Panthea’s extraordinary 
beauty. Panthea’s beauty gives also rise to a theoretical reflection on the 
dangers of the gaze. Cyrus refuses to follow Araspas’ advice to gaze at 
Panthea on the following grounds: 


Because, if hearing from you that she is beautiful persuades me to go to see her 
now (metoOjoopat EAVEiv OeaodpEvoc), even though I do not have much leisure, 
I fear that she in turn will much more quickly persuade me to come to see her 
again (kai mdAw €A0eiv PeaodpLEvov). Consequently, I would perhaps sit gazing 
at her, neglecting what I need to do (&k 5& tobtOV ioe dv dpEdtjouc dv ps Sei 
TMpattew KaOyHuNv éksivnv VEedpevoc).s882 


Beauty and gazing at beauty, according to Cyrus, are incompatible with the 
exercise of politics. However, the Cyropaedia also attests to an 
ambivalence with regard to external beauty: on the one hand, Cyrus’ 
refusal to gaze at Panthea results from an acknowledgement of the power 
of beauty. On the other hand, it is noteworthy that people who admire 
Cyrus fail to notice his external beauty. When Tigranes, the Armenian 
captive, asks his wife whether she admires Cyrus for his beauty, the 
following conversation takes place: 


“But, by Zeus, I did not even look at him (AAAG pa Ai’, En, OdK EKEivov 
éOemunv)”. “At whom, then?”, asked Tigranes. “At the one who said, by Zeus, 
that he would pay with his own life so that I not be a slave.” 883 


Similarly, Gadatas confesses that he wishes to gaze upon Cyrus again, 
because he is attracted by the merits of his soul: 


“But I, by the gods, was coming in order to contemplate you again, how you 
appear in sight, you who have such a soul (Ey 6é y’, on 6 Taddtac, vai pa 
tovds Osodc o& éExnavabeacdpuEevoc Ha dmoidc tic note Qaivy idSeiv 6 ToL\adTHV 
worn éx@v)”.884 


The verb 0e@u01, which was previously employed to describe gazing at the 
beautiful Panthea, is now linked with the contemplation of the beauty of the 
soul. I would like to suggest that Xenophon establishes a contrast in the 
Cyropaedia: between the beautiful Panthea and the handsome Cyrus. This 
contrast gives him the occasion to juxtapose external beauty with the 
beauty of the soul. Cyrus is admittedly handsome, but the merits of his soul 
make this external beauty rather invisible. The emphasis on the beauty of 
the soul obviously has Socratic connotations, but Cyrus in this point proves 
to be superior to Socrates, since he possesses both external and internal 
beauty. 


b) The second important usage of @aivoyat concerns leadership. The verb 
@aivonat and the relevant expressions emphasize visibility as an important 
element of exemplary leadership. Xenophon describes Cyrus’ view of 
leadership as follows: “he believed that he could in no way more 
effectively inspire a desire for the beautiful and the good than by 
endeavoring, as their sovereign, to set before his subjects a perfect model 
of virtue in his own person (si QUTOG EAUTOV ENIOELKVDELV TELPOTO TOIC 
APYOLEVOIG TAVTOV LAALOTA KEKOGLNLEVOV TH GpEtt)”.s85 And he goes on 
to describe how Cyrus publicly displayed his piety, temperance, shame, and 
self-control.sss Again the issue of appearance is of outmost importance. It 
is interesting that appearance plays a part not only for Cyrus, but also for 
those who will follow his example. Xenophon explains the dynamics of 
Cyrus’ paradigm as follows: “And by making his own self-control an 
example, he disposed all to practice that virtue more diligently. For when 
the weaker members of the society see that one who is in a position where 
he may indulge himself to excess is still under self-control, they naturally 
strive all the more not to do something insolent in the open (6tav yap 
Opdow, @ pdAota &eotw dPpiCew, todtov cwPpoOvodvta, ObTw LAAAOV of 
ye doVevéotepor sOéAOvOW OddEev DPploTLKdOV TOLODVTES PavEepoi sivat)”.887 
The issue of whether somebody is really temperate or possesses self- 
control is completely set aside. The leader should show himself to be 
virtuous and so should his followers. 

Visibility is also conducive to effective leadership. In the programmatic 
conversation between Cambyses and Cyrus, Cambyses’ advice is centered 
on the public display of goodwill: 


But as for being loved by one’s subjects, which seems at least to me to be 
among the most important matters, it is clear that the road to it is the same as 
that one should take if he desires to be loved by his friends, for J think one must 
evidently benefit them (ed yap oipat Seiv novodvta avepov eivat). But, son, it is 
difficult to be able at all times to do good for those for whom one would like to. 
But to evidently rejoice along with them, if some good should befall then, to 
grieve along with them if some evil, to be enthusiastic to join in helping them 
with difficulties, to fear lest they should fail in something, to try to use 
forethought that they not fail (160 5& ovvnddnEvov TE QaiveoBat, iv TL ayabov 
avtoic ovupaivyn, Kai ovvay8dusevov, iv TL KaKOv, Kal ovvEemtKoUpEiv 
mpo8vLobpEVoV Taig anopiatc abtHv, Kai PoPobLEVoV LA TL OMAAdOL, Kai 
MPOVOEIV TELPHLEVOV HS LI] OOGAA@vVtat) — in these matters one must somehow 
keep them company very closely.ss8 


We can observe Cyrus following his father’s advice. Xenophon describes 
his attitude towards his allies, the Cadusians, who had survived an Assyrian 
attack, as follows: “Cyrus was obviously distressed, since when it was time 
and the others were having dinner, he — still with the doctors and their 
servants — was not willing to leave anyone without care: he either watched 
over them with his own eyes or, if he could not manage this, was 
conspicuous in sending others who would care for them (GAN i adtonTHS 
égeo@pa i ei ph adtdoc eéavbtol, méumMVv avepdc AV tov 
OEpanevoovtac)”.ss9 Cyrus is not only interested in helping his allies, but 
also in rendering this help conspicuous. He advises the taxiarchs to do the 
same with their men: “Men, friends, we know that it is possible for us to 
have lunch now, sooner than our allies who are absent, and to put to good 
use this food and drink that has been so earnestly prepared. But it does not 
seem to me that this lunch would benefit us more than to be visibly 
concerned for our allies (GAN od} por doxet Todt’ Gv TO Gplotov AAEoOV 
WOEATOO HUGS 7] TO TOV OLULGYOV EmIWEAEIc Pavivat)”’.s90 More radically, 
later Cyrus seems to expand on Cambyses’ advice. His whole attitude relies 
on his exposing himself to people’s sight as well as on his watching 
everybody else around him: he introduces methods to inspect everybody 
and conceives of himself as a seeing law (BAém@v vOpOc).891 It is only when 
he establishes his empire that the Persian King becomes invisible to the 
mass of his followers.s92 Chrysantas praises Cyrus’ former conduct of 
acting in public: “But before, Cyrus, you properly presented yourself out in 
the open ...” (Ad\AG TO Lev TPd0VEVv, @ Kdps, sikdtwo éEv TH Qavepd 
OavTOV MapEtyEc).893 Finally, Xenophon presents a theoretical elaboration 
on the visibility of virtue. He comments on Cyrus’ display of love of 
humanity (pUavOpmria) as follows: “In the first place, then, he showed at 


all times as great kindness of heart as he could (1p@tov pév yap di TAVTOG 
asi TOD ypOvov PUaVvOpariav Tis WoYT|s Wc EdbVaTO LGALOTA Eve~aviCEv); 
for he believed that just as it is not easy to love those who seem to hate us, 
or to cherish good-will toward those who bear us ill-will, in the same way 
those who are known to love and to cherish good-will could not be hated 
by those who believe themselves loved’’.s94 It becomes thus evident that 
Cyrus’ display of kindness is part of a carefully calculated ideological plan: 
the display of this virtue secures the love of his followers.s95 All these 
occurrences show the importance of visibility for the leader, which mainly 
concerns the friends and at times also the followers of the leader. 
Concerning enemies, however, invisibility is required. The Cyropaedia 
abounds in military advice, which stresses the hidden and secret. Cambyses 
advises the young Cyrus as follows: “Contrive, then, as far as is in your 
power, to catch your enemies in disorder with your own troops in order; 
unarmed, with yours armed; sleeping, with yours wide awake; visible to 
you, while you are yourself invisible to them (kai mavepovs cot 6vtac 
APaVi|s AVTOG Vv EkEtvotc)’”.896 


c) The emphasis Cyrus and Cambyses place on visibility may be also 
linked with Persian culture. The verb @atvoyo1 frequently occurs in 
descriptions of Persian customs. For instance, Xenophon notes that “it is a 
breach of decorum for a Persian to spit or to blow his nose or to appear 
afflicted with flatulence” (aioypov pév yap étt Kai vbdv Eott Tlépoats Kai TO 
MTEL Kai TO GOLbTTEDVaL Kai TO OLONS LEGTODS PaivecBal).s97 Again he 
describes the temperance of the Persian nobles with regard to food in the 
following way: “No Persian of the educated class became visibly distracted 
by any kind of food or drink, either with his eyes gloating over it (ovt’ év 
OULAOW EKNENANYLEVOG KATAMAVIS yévoltO), or with his hands greedy to 
get it, or with his thoughts so engrossed by it as to fail to observe things 
that would attract his attention if he were not at meat [...] educated 
Persians think that at their meals they ought to show themselves prudent 
and temperate (oJt@ KdikEivol Ev TO Gitm Ofovtat SEiv PPOVYLOL Kai LETPLOL 
oaiveo8at)”.898 These descriptions explicate the norms, which can justify 
the hidden and invisible: Persians are not simply encouraged to be 
temperate as such, but to display temperance. In this sense, they may be 
greedy, but the crucial thing is not to show it publicly. In fact, the issue of 
whether they really feel greedy is secondary. What matters is what they 
show. 


d) Finally, the verb @aivopoi has similar connotations with dox@ in two 


contexts: firstly, to describe deception. Cyaxares protests about young 
Cyrus’ modest appearance: he wants him to appear more solemn (&y@ 8’, 
Eon, EBovAGUNV GE OS AGUTPSTATOV Mavijval Kai yap EL0i Gv KOoLLOS TV 
TODTO, ELTG SvtAa GdEAQTIC VIOV STL LEYAAOMpEREOTATOV @aivEecDal).899 
Indeed, during his youth, Cyrus refrains from following the Median custom 
of excessive adornment; however, after he establishes his empire, as we 
saw above, he has recourse himself to several devices in order to appear 
more solemn. Secondly, like the verb do0xK@, the verb @aivopo1 can also 
express ambiguity in a political context. The Armenian king who tries to 
secede from Cyrus but is eventually captured by him, describes his 
situation as follows: “when I was striving to secure liberty, I became more 
a slave than ever before; and when we were taken prisoners, we then 
thought our destruction certain, but we now come to light as having been 
saved as never before (Engi 8’ EGAMMEV, CAMHS ATOAWAEVOAL VOLioaVTEs VOV 
avagatvonEeba CeoMoLEvoL Ws OVdEenm@mOTE)”.900 This description is placed 
immediately after Cyrus has issued a threat against the Armenians and the 
Chaldaeans, thus forcing them to accept the peace he proposes. The 
expression dvagotvoue—a ceomopévot is not thus deprived of some 
ambiguity, since the appearance of salvation results from fear and the law 
of the mighty. Moreover, the connection of defeat (EG @pev) with salvation 
is a paradox for Greek political thought, which conventionally valorizes 
fighting to death for freedom.901 

In sum, our investigation shows that the verb @atvopo1 has richer 
connotations and covers a broader range of meanings than the verb doa: 
on the one hand, it expresses something open and visible (be it external 
beauty or an internal quality), to which everybody has visual access. On the 
other hand, it may also convey an implication of deception and ambiguity. 
In this case, we can observe a parallelism between the occurrences of 50K@ 
and @aivouai: both verbs tend to justify deception and may also be linked 
with ambivalent situations in a political context. Now, the question that 
arises is whether the verb @aivouat in the Cyropaedia has greater claims to 
“truth” or “reality” than the verb dox®. Xenophon does not provide a 
definite answer to this problem: he does not openly suggest that the display 
of virtue amounts to mere appearance and that it could thus be equated with 
the absence of virtue;902 nor does he imply, conversely, that the display of 
virtue corresponds to true virtue. So, it would be safer to conclude that he 
valorizes appearances, leaving the question of whether appearances 
correspond to reality open. From this perspective, the examination of the 
occurrences of @aivouat complements the examination of the occurrences 
of d0K@: both inquiries demonstrate that perceptions and appearances 


occupy a central position in the reflection on leadership of the Cyropaedia. 


The conversation between Cambyses and Cyrus: 
a Reconsideration 


We can now return to the conversation between Cambyses and Cyrus 
mentioned at the beginning of our analysis. I am citing here a greater 
section from this conversation, which can help us better understand 
Xenophon’s stand towards the problem of seeming and being: 


“You mean to say, father, that nothing is more effective toward keeping one 
men’s obedient than to seem to be more prudent than them? (Aéyetc ob, @ 
matep, sic TO TeWopsévovcs set ovdév Eivar AVOCILaTEPOV TOD MPOVILATEPOV 
dokeiv eivat TOV dpyopévov.)” “Yes,” said he, “that is just what I mean”. “And 
how, pray, father, could one most quickly acquire such a reputation for oneself? 
(Koi nc 51 tic Gv, @ TaTEp, TolUdTHV S6Eav TAYLoTA TEpi AdTOD napacygoOar 
dvvatto;).” “There is no shorter road, my son”, said he, “than really to be 
prudent in those things in which you wish to seem to be prudent (Ov« éotw én, 
® Toi, ovvton@tépa. 650c (éxi 16,) mepi Ov BovAs1, SoKeiv Ppdvioc Eivat 7} TO 
yevéoOat mepi TOUT@V MpdvLOV). By examining each case individually you will 
realize that what I say is true, for if you wish, without being a good farmer, fo 
seem to be a good one (iw yup BovAy mt dv ayabdc yewpydc SoxKsiv sivat 
a@ya86c) — or horseman, doctor, flute player, or anything else whatsoever — 
consider how many things you must contrive for the sake of seeming so (€vv0E1 
nmooa o€ dé01 dV pNyaVvao8al Tod SoKsiv évexa). Even if you should persuade 
many to praise you, so as to gain a reputation (6mm 56Eav AGBotc), and should 
acquire beautiful accoutrements for each of these [arts], you would deceive but 
for the moment; a little later, when put to the test, you would be openly refuted 
and exposed as a boaster as well’”’.903 


It is time, I think, to free ourselves from a long-standing misinterpretation 
conceming this conversation, according to which Cambyses privileges 
being over seeming. What happens in reality is that Cambyses subordinates 
being to seeming. Cyrus’ question and subsequently Cambyses’ answers 
revolve around the theme of “how the leader should appear to be more 
prudent than his followers” (notice the repetition of the words doxsiv and 
60éa in this context). Cambyses envisages two possibilities: the leader 
should either be wise or contrive methods to appear so. He opts for the 
former, not for a metaphysical reason, in the sense that being prudent is a 
good thing, but because he considers it to be the easiest and safest solution 
(GUVTOHMM@TEPA O56c). Cambyses’ suggestion thus stems from an implicit 


recognition of the difficulties of deception rather than from outward 
rejection of it. Our previous inquiry can confirm this observation. Given the 
predominance of perceptions and appearances in the Cyropaedia analyzed 
above, it comes as no surprise that Cambyses’ emphasis is on how Cyrus 
will appear to his followers.904 From this perspective, Cyrus’ decision in 
the last stages of his empire to contrive methods to appear more solemn is 
not incompatible with his father’s advice, but rather represents a radical 
application of it. Cyrus pushes his father’s teaching to its extreme. 

We can now examine the Socratic connotations of this idea. In the 
Memorabilia Xenophon presents Socrates giving his disciples exactly the 
same advice as Cambyses. If they wish to acquire the reputation of being 
wise, temperate, etc., they should be so: 


He (sc. Socrates) always said that the best road to good repute is the one where 
a man can become good in the way he wishes to be thought good (ac ovK sin 
KOAAi@V 650¢ én’ eddoziav 7 SV Tc Gv TI¢ Gya0ds TodTO yévorto, (5) Kai SoKEiv 
BovAort0) [...] Suppose a bad pipe player wants to be thought a good one, let us 
note what he must do [...] So too if a man who is not a general or pilot wanted 
to be thought a good one, let us imagine what would happen to him (éc¢ 6’ 
avta@s ef tic BobAotto otpatnyds ayabdcs Ly Ov gaiveobar i KoPEpviitns, 
évvoduev Ti dv adtd ovpPaivor). If his efforts to seem proficient in these duties 
failed to carry conviction, would not his failure be galling to him? If they 
succeeded, would not his success be still more disastrous?905 


If you want to be thought good at anything you must try to be so, Critobulus; 
that is the quickest, the surest, the best way (GAAG ovvtonm@Tétn te Kai 
doparectam Kai KaAAioTH O56c, @ Kpitofovrs, 6 11 Gv PobAN Soxeiv cyabdc 
gival, ToDTO Kai yevéo0a1 &yaOdv mEIlpGcOat).906 


Again, being is presented as a means to an end, which is the good 
reputation. More intriguingly, both in the advice of Cambyses and in the 
teaching of Socrates we observe a shift from a moral concern (virtue: 
&ya06c, PPOvULOS) to a practical issue (competence in war, leadership, etc.). 
Cambyses’ advice and Socrates’ teaching initially introduce virtue to the 
discussion, but end up elaborating on the issue of whether somebody will 
be able to acquire the reputation of being good (i.e. competent) in a specific 
field even if he is not. By the end of the conversation, it becomes clear that 
virtue served only as a pretext to discuss more practical matters.907 

If these ideas are examined against the intellectual background of 
Xenophon’s time, Xenophon’s contribution to his contemporary debates 
becomes more evident. In fact, Xenophon’s treatment of seeming and being 
could be read as a response to Plato’s Republic. A central concern in the 


second book of the Republic is that somebody may manage to acquire the 
reputation of justice, while being unjust, or conversely acquire the 
reputation of being unjust, while being just. Visibility plays a cardinal role 
in this reflection, since it conditions justice and injustice.s0s Glaucon 
recounts the famous story of the ring of Gyges, which could render people 
invisible, and concedes that people would always act unjustly, if they were 
invisible and hence never caught for their injustice. He concludes by 
privileging appearance; it suffices to have the reputation of being just, 
while being unjust, in order to acquire fame and money: “For if I am a just 
man, then they say that these sayings are of no consequence unless I also 
give the outward appearance of being just (td pév yap Aeyoueva dukaio pév 
Svtt LoL, av Ur Kai 50K SMEroc odbSév Cacw civat), but the sufferings and 
penalties are manifest. But for the unjust person who has cultivated a 
reputation for justice a life fit for the gods is predicted (Gdikm@ 5& d6éav 
StKALOOUVNSG TAPECKEvaAOHEV@ YEomEctoc Biocg A€éyetat).”009 The Platonic 
Socrates undertakes to attack this line of argumentation, with the aim of 
showing the superiority of being over seeming.910 

Xenophon differentiates himself from Plato in at least two ways: firstly, 
contrary to Plato, he is interested in and valorizes appearances: in 
Xenophon, as we saw above, seeming is presented either as equivalent or 
as hierarchically superior to being. It is also relevant that deception is not 
really condemned in the Cyropaedia: it is crucial in warfare, but Xenophon 
seems to transpose its importance into the political realm as well. Cyrus can 
deceive his followers by accentuating his majesty or by imposing on them 
twisted perceptions of reality. Secondly, and more importantly, by blurring 
the boundaries between a moral issue (virtue) and a practical one 
(competence in war), Xenophon essentially sidesteps the problem of a 
possible discrepancy between appearance and reality. Having given the 
conversation a practical orientation, he then takes it for granted that if 
somebody possesses certain qualities, for example in leadership and war, he 
will inevitably acquire a good reputation in these fields. In this way, he 
resolves the contradiction between seeming and being, by ultimately 
postulating the need for their interdependence in a political context. It 
would be tempting to read Xenophon’s ideas as a refinement of Glaucon’s 
thesis: in fact the Glaucian unjust person shares some qualities with 
Xenophon’s Cyrus (fame, money, good reputation). The paradigm of Cyrus 
thus serves as a corrective to the Platonic image: it shows that money and 
reputation are not wholly incompatible with the striving for virtue (even if 
virtue eventually seems rather secondary to competence in war). 


In conclusion, this study has focused on the occurrences of the verbs d50K@ 
and @ativopat in the Cyropaedia, with the aim of showing how Xenophon 
responds to the philosophical problem of appearance and reality (or 
seeming and being). Our analysis has shown that, despite their different 
meanings, the two verbs emphasize perceptions and appearances and can 
be also used as synonyms in specific contexts. Against the (Platonic) 
tendency of privileging being over seeming, Xenophon responds either by 
equally valorizing seeming, or, even more radically, by insisting on 
appearances. It becomes obvious that Xenophon’s political preoccupations 
and his interest in leadership dictated his elaboration of the theme of 
seeming and being. A man of action himself, Xenophon was aware that it 
was very difficult for a leader to overcome the negative implications of 
appearances. It is thus no wonder that in the Cyropaedia, the most detailed 
elaboration on issues of leadership, he chose to suppress the negative 
connotations of doxeiv and gaivecOa, by investing appearances with 
positive overtones and by proposing the (somewhat problematic) 
identification of seeming with being. Perhaps modern politicians would 
have a lot to learn from Xenophon’s efforts to save appearances. 
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Andrea Nightingale 


The Aesthetics of Vision in Plato’s Phaedo 
and Timaeus 


In his book on ancient Greek aesthetics, Porter claims that Plato believed 
that one can enjoy physical beauty rightly by using the sense of sight in the 
most minimal way. As he puts it: 


Platonic aesthetics is a minimalist aesthetics. It is grounded in the most intense 
perception of the least amount of variability and fluctuation (or becoming) and 
in the greatest degree of changeless, unwavering, and unadulterated essences. 
As a consequence, it is unfriendly to the senses: it strives for an apprehension 
that is least contaminated by sensory interference.911 


While Porter’s claim fits Plato’s account of the “true” pleasure one 
experiences in seeing beautiful objects in the Philebus, it does not apply to 
his discourses on visual beauty in the eschatology in the Phaedo and in the 
Timaeus. In these texts, Plato focuses on the multi-colored phenomena on 
the “true earth’ and the intricate “dance of the stars” in the heavens. Here, 
Plato celebrates physical beauties that manifest themselves in the 
“variegation” (poikilia) of interacting colors and movements. 

As scholars have noted, Plato tends to attack “variegation” in many 
texts. As Liebert observes: “one of Socrates’ greatest and most challenging 
contentions is that all forms of poikilia threaten to corrode our souls with 
an inherent sweetness that seems to issue from the nature of variety itself 
and accounts for its pleasurable effects”.o12 Yet, in the Phaedo and 
Timaeus, Plato acclaims the beauty of variegation (poikilia). As Grand- 
Clément says in her discussion of the word poikilia in the realm of the arts 
in ancient Greece: 


The process of creation [of a poikilios object] lies in bringing heterogeneous 
elements together, as a unified whole, while they retain their own nature and 
keep interacting in a dynamic fashion .... The characteristic of poikilion is to 
create strong connections, to bond dissimilar elements.913 


As I will suggest, Plato offers a vivid portayal of this bringing-together of 
disparate elements into a harmonious whole in his discourses on beauty in 


the Phaedo and Timaeus. Plato’s emphasis on the beautiful variegation of 
colors and astral movements in these texts stands in stark contrast to the 
austere aesthetics set forth in the Philebus. 

Plato wrote many discourses on seeing beauty in the physical realm. In 
this essay, I will not examine the dialogues that deal with the beauty of 
young boys, which have been discussed extensively in the scholarship. 
Rather, I focus on Plato’s discussions of seeing beauty in the “variegation” 
(poikilia) of certain phenomena in the Phaedo and Timaeus. Before I turn 
to these discourses, I offer a brief examination of Plato’s discussion of 
visual beauty in the Philebus. In this text, we find an austere aesthetics that 
offers a useful counterpoint to the aesthetics of vision in the Phaedo and 
Timaeus. In particular, I discuss his claim that one can only achieve “true” 
pleasure when seeing a “pure” color in and of itself or an artifact that takes 
the shape of a geometrical form. As Plato indicates, seeing beautiful things 
in the physical world that have a mixture of colors and shapes does not 
generate true pleasure. As I suggest, this is only one (late) chapter in Plato’s 
aesthetics. Indeed, in the Phaedo and Timaeus, Plato valorizes phenomena 
that are beautiful by way of change and variegation. 

I then examine Plato’s depiction of the “true earth” in the eschatological 
myth in the Phaedo. Plato locates the true earth in realm of “aethér” — the 
realm where, according to the Greek poets, the Olympian gods and some 
small number of blessed people lived. Plato borrows this traditional idea 
but changes it by placing exceptional philosophers in the “pure” realm of 
aethér. This realm is pure (katharos) because aethér is the clearest medium 
for seeing. But it is also pure because of the presence of the gods in this 
region. Strangely, Plato says very little about the philosophers’ intellectual 
activities or their intercourse with the gods in this myth. Instead, he focuses 
on the beautiful phenomena in this region. Indeed, he emphasizes the 
suberabundance of colorful and shiny phenomena on the “true earth”. As I 
argue, the beauty of these phenomena appears in the interaction and 
“variegation” (poikilia) of their colors. In response to this beauty, the 
philosophers experience intense and ongoing visual pleasure. In this 
eschatology, Plato sets forth an aesthetics of extravagance. 

Finally, I examine Plato’s portrayal of the movements of the heavenly 
bodies in the Timaeus. In particular, I discuss his notion that the circular 
motion of stars and planets take the form of a beautiful and complex 
“dance” (choreia). Plato claims that a divine soul with perfect intelligence 
(nous) moves the heavenly bodies in circles and spirals to create an 
intricate cosmic dance. When a philosopher beholds the heavens, then, he 
sees a divinely choreographed “dance of the stars” that is beautiful by way 


of the “variegation” of astral and planetary motions. 

As IJ argue, Plato bases his notion of the “dance of the stars” on choric 
dances performed at religious festivals. As scholars have noted, the 
spectators of dances at religious festivals “unite,” for a time, with the god 
that is invoked by the chorus (and worshipped at the festival). As Plato 
suggests in the Timaeus, the philosophic spectator will “unite” with the god 
when he watches the dance of the stars. However, the philosopher has a 
very different kind of religious experience when he sees the “dance of the 
stars” than the ordinary Greek person did when watching a choric dance. In 
particular, the philosopher interacts with a god that is wholly rational and 
perfectly good. Indeed, he “unites” with the god by using his reason to 
“imitate” divine nous. 

The philosophic spectator also has a different aesthetic response to the 
star-dance than the spectators had to choric dances. The Greek spectators 
heard a poetic song as they watched the dance. In addition, the verbal 
images, metaphors, and narratives in the song referred to many different 
objects and events. The poetic discourse and the dance movements set forth 
a rapid flow of meanings. The spectator of the dance performance, then, 
had a very complex aesthetic reaction. The philosophic spectator of the 
heavens, by contrast, looks at the beauty of the stars through the lens of 
philosophic discourse (with no poetry or music). On the visual level, he 
sees ongoing “variegation” in the circlings and changing positions of 
countless thousands of stars. But he supplements this vision with the 
philosophic understanding of the meaning of these complex movements. In 
particular, the philosopher sees that the endlessly moving stars point to one 
simple referent: the divine noetic soul that moves them in simple and 
harmonious circles. In this discourse on the beauty of the stars, then, Plato 
sets forth an aesthetics that is at once extravagant and simple. 


The “True” Pleasure of Vision in the Philebus 


Before I turn to the Phaedo and Timaeus, I want to look briefly at Plato’s 
account of visual pleasure in the Philebus. This is a late (and very complex) 
dialogue and its claims should not be applied to earlier texts. Nonetheless, 
its discourse on the aesthetics of vision serves as a useful counterpoint to 
Plato’s discussions of beauty in the Phaedo and Timaeus. In analyzing 
sensual pleasures in the Philebus, Plato famously distinguishes between 
“mixed” and “unmixed” pleasures. Here, I focus on Socrates’ discussion of 
pleasures that are bodily (or whose source is in the body).914 As he claims, 


“mixed pleasures” are associated with bodily appetites — hunger and thirst — 
and come about after one feels a painful lack: the apparent pleasure is 
simply the sense of being restored to a painless state. As he indicates, any 
experience that has an admixture of pain (or originates from a painful lack) 
is not a “true” pleasure. “Unmixed pleasures”, by contrast, do not come 
into being from the experience of pain or a sense of lack. Socrates 
identifies sight, hearing, and smell as falling into the category of unmixed 
pleasures (Plato, Phil. 51d-e). 

Let us focus on Socrates’ discussion of sight — the vision of a beautiful 
physical object — and the pleasure that it produces. In defining the “true” 
and “unmixed” pleasure of vision, he specifically refers to the pleasure that 
comes from seeing “beautiful colors and forms” (51b). We may assume that 
one would experience “true” pleasure in seeing al/ beautiful colors and 
forms, since one does not feel a lack or pain before looking at a lovely 
object. But, as it turns out, the absence of this sense of lack or pain is only 
one factor in aesthetic pleasure. The other factor is the object of vision. For, 
as Socrates claims, only some visual objects generate “true” aesthetic 
pleasure: 


I am attempting now to say that the beauty of shapes is not what most people 
suppose, such as the beauty of living beings or paintings, but (as the argument 
runs) I am referring to a straight line, a globe, a plane, and solid figures that are 
made by turning-lathes and rulers and the joiner’s square, if you understand my 
point. For I say that these are beautiful not in relation to anything, like others 
things are, but they are always absolutely beautiful in and of themselves and 
have their own pleasures ... and we know, don’t we, that there are colors of this 
kind that have beauty and pleasures of this character (51c—d).915 


Here, Socrates suggests that only objects that have geometrical shapes 
(schémata) generate true visual pleasure. Paintings and animate beings — 
which lack geometrical forms — do not. 

What kinds of objects is Socrates referring to here? As he claims, these 
“shapes” (schémata) are created by lathes and rulers and the joiner’s 
square. The “shapes” are thus artifacts that come in geometrical forms (a 
globe, a square, a rectangular object). Clearly, only a small number of 
artifacts have these forms. However, one might argue that a person can see 
geometrical forms in certain complex objects. Thus, if he looks at (for 
example) a temple, he will experience true pleasure if he focuses only on 
the geometrical shapes in the temple, i.e., the “bones” of the structure. 
However, the temple also has many adornments on it that do not come in 
geometrical forms (statues, acroteria, etc.). If the viewer focuses on these 


adornments rather than on the “bones” of the temple, he would not 
experience true pleasure. This is because (we infer) he would be pulled 
towards the bodily realm with all its base admixtures. Given the lack of 
textual evidence, we cannot say with any surety that Socrates would 
include geometrically-shaped artifacts that have added adornments, like 
temples, in the set of things that generate true visual pleasure. However, 
even if we include these artifacts as “correct” objects to look at, we are still 
dealing with a very small number of artifacts. Most things in the world do 
not have these shapes. 

At the end of the passage above, Socrates refers to colors as well as 
shapes (51d). As he claims, only a color that is seen in and of itself and not 
in relation to something else will create true pleasure in the viewer. What 
kinds of colors is he talking about? He does not address this question here, 
but we can infer from an earlier passage that he is speaking of “pure” 
colors. As Socrates stated, “pure” whiteness, with no mixture of any other 
color, is “more beautiful and truer” than a white that has some “mixture” of 
color in it (53a—b). To see a pure color, one must remove it from its 
interaction with other colors and admixtures.916 Indeed, one will only enjoy 
the “true” pleasure of color when one is looking at a single pure color in 
itself. This can only be achieved through subtraction. Indeed, one must 
blind oneself to virtually all of the phenomenal realm to see a pure color. 

In the Philebus, then, the vision of most beautiful objects and bodies on 
earth does not provide true pleasure. Only a limited set of artifacts allows 
one to have true visual pleasure. In the Phaedo and the Timaeus, by 
contrast, we find a radically different account of the aesthetic pleasure one 
experiences in seeing physical beauties. 


The Eschatology in the Phaedo 


It is a commonplace that Plato elevates the Form of Beauty over individual 
beauties on earth. Thus, in the Phaedo, Socrates claims that what makes 
something beautiful is not the color or shape of a particular entity but the 
Form of Beauty: 


“If anyone says that something is beautiful by having a lovely color or shape or 
any other sort of thing, I let that go because I am confused by all these things, 
and I hold in a simple, artless, and perhaps foolish way that no other thing 
makes it beautiful but the presence or communion of Beauty itself (Plato, Phd. 
100c—d).917 


Thus, anything beautiful on earth is not beautiful in itself: it is a site for the 
presencing of the Form of Beauty. Indeed, Socrates suggests that the 
philosopher should transcend the “visible” (Opatov) realm, which is 
“impure” and “defiled” (81b). He must embrace “that which is dark and 
invisible to the eyes but intelligible and graspable by philosophy” (10 6é 
TOIG GULAGL OKOTHOdES Kai GIdEc, VONTOV SE Kai OOGOGiG aipEeTov) (81b). 
Given his many attacks on the bodily realm in the Phaedo — this is arguably 
the most body-hating of the dialogues — it comes as a surprise that Socrates 
celebrates the visual beauties on the “true earth” in the eschatology. It goes 
without saying that, in this myth, Plato sets forth a kind of philosophical 
“Isles of the Blessed” that rewards the philosopher with a happier life after 
he dies (though, in this text, the soul is immortal and thus does not stay 
forever in this blessed place).91s Still, this does not account for Plato’s 
celebration of the wondrous and variegated beauties on the “true earth”. In 
the Phaedo, Plato offers a cave-like myth that focuses exclusively on the 
physical realm — both the lower region (which has cavelike “hollows”) and 
the higher region are part of the physical realm.919 As Socrates states: 


We think that we live on the upper surface of the earth but do not perceive that 
we live in the hollows of the earth, just as if someone who lives in the depth of 
the sea should believe that he dwells on the surface of the ocean, and, seeing the 
sun and the stars through the water, should believe that the sea was the sky. This 
person, because of laziness or weakness, would never have reached the surface 
of the ocean and seen—by rising and lifting his head out of the sea into that 
region there — how much purer and more beautiful it is than the world he lived 
in .... But if anyone should journey to the top of the air or, being winged, should 
fly upwards, he could lift his head above it and see things in that upper world 
just as fishes push their heads out of the water and see the things in our world. 
And if he has a nature that is able to endure the sight, he would know that this is 
the true heaven and the true light and the true earth (109b—110a). 


Clearly, the realm above us is far more beautiful than the one we live in. 
This is in part due to the “purity” of the region. As Socrates puts it, “the 
earth itself is pure and lies in the pure heaven where the stars are, which 
many of those accustomed to speaking about such things call the aethér” 
(adtiVv 5é TH yfv KaOapav év KaBap@ KeioOa1 TH Odpava év Onép goT1 TH 
géotpa, ov doh aidépa Ovondtew todcs mMoAAODS TOV TEpi TA TOLADTA 
eim@0dtwv Aéyewv, 109b-c). Note that the “aethér” is “pure” (katharos) in 
part because it is the medium through which one can have perfect vision: in 
the aethér, the philosophers see things in the natural world “as they really 
are”. However, Socrates also suggests that the aethér is “pure” because it 
houses philosophers who, due to their intellectual and ethical goodness, 


dwell near to the gods. In Greek poetry, “aethér’ is the realm where the 
gods and certain blessed people dwell, above the “aér” on earth.920 In the 
Phaedo, Plato follows the poets by identifying “aethér” as a higher realm. 
As we will see, he changes the traditional notion of the aethereal realm by 
allowing exceptional philosophers to live there. 

In this myth, Socrates posits three levels of physical reality: the 
cavernous hollows in the earth where we live, the surface of the “true 
earth,” and the sea. People like ourselves dwelling in the hollows live in a 
dark realm and breathe air. As Socrates claims, “this earth and the stones 
and the entire region here [in the hollows] is decaying and eaten away” 
(OE LEV yap 1 yh Kai ot AiBor Kai Gras 0 TOMO O EVOdSE StiEepOapLEeva 
éotiv kai kataBeBpwapéva, 110a). By locating ordinary human beings (like 
ourselves) in the hollows beneath the surface of the earth, Plato places his 
focus on the aspects of the earthly world that decay and die away. In 
addition, he suggests that the air in the hollows blocks our present view of 
the “true” earth and heavenly beings above (this includes the sun in its 
“pure” splendor).921 The second realm, the sea, is lower than our own. As 
Socrates indicates, the medium of the water obstructs vision: it is full of 
mud and mire and does not allow for much life (“nothing of any account 
grows in the sea”, obte mbetat &Slov AGyou OvdEV Ev TH DaAdtty, 110a). As 
in our world, the things in the sea are “decaying and being eaten away”; 
they are corroded by the salt water much more than our world is corroded 
by air and other elements. Indeed, the lower realm of the sea does not have 
the beautiful things that we have here: “to judge in comparison with the 
beautiful things in our world, there is nothing worth anything there” (apdc 
TO TAP NYiv KGAAN KpivecOal Odd’ OAwOTLODV GEla, 110a). 

The third realm is the “true earth,” a place above ours located in the 
aethér. As Socrates claims, in the aetherial realm, “the earth itself is pure 
and sits in the pure heaven” (avtiyv dé TH yijv Ka0apay év KaPapa KeioBar 
TH ovpav@, 109b). There is of course change in this realm — mortal people, 
animals and plants live there — but Socrates does not focus on deterioration 
and death. Instead, he places most of his emphasis on the purity, perfection, 
and beauty of this region.922 In contrast to Socrates’ earlier attack on the 
“constantly changing visible realm” (79a) that pulls the soul away from 
reason and goodness, we find here a “pure” visible realm where the 
changing landscape is resplendent with beauty. 

In his portrayal of the “true earth” in the eschatology, Socrates focuses 
almost entirely on the radiant colors of this region. Although he refers to 
the people who dwell in this place, he mentions them only in passing: 
instead, he discusses the variegation (poikilia) of colors in this region. Of 


the colors on the “true earth” — which are “far more numerous” than the 
ones in our realm — Socrates explicitly mentions purple, yellow-gold, white 
(110b-—c). He also mentions emeralds, jasper, and carnelian gemstones, and 
gold and silver metals (110d—111b). It is worth noting that the Greeks 
conceived of colors in terms of light and darkness.923 Thus, to take the 
simplest examples, white colors were associated with light and black colors 
with darkness. Indeed, as Sassi has observed, ancient Greek philosophers in 
their discourses on color considered “brilliance” (/ampron) a color, thus 
identifying shining light as a color.924 In the Timaeus, Plato identifies 
“brilliant-and-glittering” (/ampron te kai stilbon) as one of the four basic 
colors (the other three are white, black, and red; 68a).925 While he does not 
discuss the basic colors in the Phaedo, Plato does use the words lampron 
and stilbon to describe objects on the true earth (110b, 110c). In addition, 
he says that when one stands in the higher realm and looks at the air (in its 
“oceanic” spread below the aether), it “glitters” (sti/bonta, 110b) in the sun 
in the midst of other colorful elements.926 We can infer that glittering lights 
are associated with color in the Phaedo. Finally, we must note that all the 
colors on the true earth can be seen through the “pure” medium of aether in 
the “true light of the sun” (109e). 

In the eschatology in the Phaedo, the viewer cannot take in the complex 
beauties of the colors in the region all at once. Indeed, Socrates describes 
the beauties of this realm from different positions and perspectives. 
Consider first his depiction of the god’s-eye view of the earth from above: 


The earth when seen from above looks like balls made up of twelve pieces of 
leather, variegated (xouciAn) in appearance and divided into patches of color 
(ypOLactw dtetnupévn) of which the colors we see here are samples (as it 
were) such as painters use. But there the whole earth is made of such colors and 
of those more brilliant and purer (Aquapotép@v Kai kaSapmtép@v) than those 
here. For one part is purple, wondrous in its beauty, and another is golden, and 
yet another is white — whiter than chalk or snow. And the earth is made up of 
other colors of a similar kind, which are more numerous and more beautiful 
than those we see here (110b-c).927 


Socrates’ discourse on the “more numerous and beautiful” colors on the 
“true earth” is truly remarkable. Here, in stark contrast to the Philebus, the 
philosophic viewer beholds beauty in the “variegation” and interaction of 
different colors. To be sure, each color may be “pure” in and of itself, but it 
is the combination of colors that makes the earth beautiful. 

Socrates explicitly remarks upon the variegation of these colors. For 
example, using the model from our region of someone on the coast looking 


down at the ocean, he portrays the view from a beach on the “true earth” 
where one looks down at the “ocean of air” (which contains the hollows 
and sea-water at the bottom of the air). To those standing on a beach 
looking at an air-ocean, “these very hollows of the earth, being full of water 
and air, offer a colorful appearance as they glitter among the variegation of 
the other colors, so that its appearance is one of continuous variegation” 
(kai yap abdt& TADTA TA KOTAG aAdTIc, DdaTds TE Kai GEpoc ExmAEa SvTO, 
YPHMat6s Ti eidog mapéyeoOar otiAPovta év Th TOV GAAov ypOLAT@V 
TOUKIria, Hote &v TL adtic Eido0c ovvExés norKiAov MavtaCecOa1, 110c—d). 
From the point of view of someone standing on this beach, then, the 
hollows at the bottom of the air-ocean appear to “glitter? by their 
interaction with the other colors that are in and around the “air-ocean”. This 
indicates that the philosophic viewer on the “true earth” sees even the 
lower elements (the hollows, the sea-water, and the air itself) as beautiful. 
To those living below in the hollows, by contrast, the phenomena appear 
ugly and “corroded”. On the “true earth,” then, the lower regions provide a 
beautiful color-contrast in relation to the top of the air-ocean and to the 
aethereal realm above it. Thus, the viewer on the surface of the earth sees a 
“continuous variegation” (suneches poikilon) of colors glittering in the 
aethér and sun. 

Socrates also emphasizes the translucent beauties of the phenomena on 
the surface of the true earth: 


The mountains and the stones are smooth and diaphanous and their colors are 
more beautiful. And the gems we so admire here — carnelians, jaspers, emeralds, 
and all such things — are fragments of the things there, and in that place there is 
nothing that is not of such a kind and even more beautiful than these. And the 
reason for this is that the stones are pure and not eaten away and corrupted, as 
those things here are, by decay and brine coming from the things that flow 
together here, which cause ugliness and disease in stones, the earth, and the 
other animals and plants. And the earth there is adorned (kexoouijo8a1) with all 
such gems and with gold and silver and other such things. And these things are 
in plain sight, being abundant and large and everywhere, so that the earth is a 
sight for blessed spectators to behold (110d—111a).928 


In this ornate discourse, Socrates suggests that this realm is “adorned” 
(kekoopto0a1) with gems, gold, and silver, like a wonderfully complicated 
artifact. Note that the gems and metals are not found in any special 
arrangement on earth: they are “abundant” (polla pléthei) and show up 
“everywhere” (pantachou). Here, the mountains and stones — made 
“diaphanous” by light — radiate beauty in the interaction of their colors. 


We must note also that Plato associates this beautiful region with 
divinity. As we have seen, by elevating the realm of “aethér” over that of 
“aer,” Plato follows the poets in identifying the aetherial region as the 
place where the gods dwelled. Indeed, as Socrates claims in the 
eschatology, the gods are “truly dwellers” (1 6vtt oikntas BEovc) in the 
temples in the aethereal realm (111b). For this reason, the philosophical 
people who live there are able to have direct contact with the gods: 


And they have groves and temples of the gods, in which the gods are truly 
dwellers, and utterances and prophecies and perceptions of the gods, and such 
communions take place in a direct way, and they see the sun and moon and stars 
as they really are, and the rest of their happiness follows upon this (111b—c).929 


Clearly, the philosophers live much closer to divinity in this region. It is for 
this reason that Socrates calls the true earth a “sight for blessed spectators 
to behold” (abt ideiv sivor Oana edvdadvav Oeatdv, 1lla). We can 
infer that the dazzling beauty of the region is linked, at least in part, to the 
presence of the gods. To be sure, Plato does not offer an explicit discussion 
of the role that the gods play in this scheme: this is an eschatology, not a 
cosmology or a discourse on metaphysics. It is thus impossible to fully 
locate the gods in a cosmic scheme here (or to understand their relation to 
the Forms). Still, we can say that Plato places exceptional philosophers in a 
beautiful region in which they have direct contact with the gods. 

Given Plato’s general preference for unity over multiplicity, one might 
expect this higher world to be simpler than our own. In fact, it is far more 
various: the philosophers see more colors (and interactions of colors) in the 
phenomena. Surprisingly, Plato does not discuss the intellectual activities 
of the philosophers on the “true earth”. The only thing he says is that men 
living there who have been “sufficiently purified by philosophy” will leave 
their bodies entirely after death and move to an incorporeal region (114d). 
Clearly, the people on the “true earth” will be regularly practicing 
philosophy. Indeed, based on Plato’s discourse on the Forms earlier in the 
dialogue, we can infer that the philosophers living in this higher realm will 
understand that the visual beauties they see are derived from the Form of 
Beauty. Still, it is significant that Plato does not spell this out to the reader. 
Instead, he emphasizes the intense aesthetic pleasure that the philosophers 
have when they simply behold these visual beauties. 

As we will see, in the Timaeus Plato explains how the philosopher 
“tightly” beholds the stars: in particular, his vision of the star-dance must 
be informed by the philosophic apprehension that the stars point to an 
invisible and divine referent. In the Phaedo, Plato does not explicitly link 


the vision of the extravagant beauties on the “true earth” to the 
contemplation of the Forms. Although we can infer that the “referent” of 
the beauties on the “true earth” is the Form of Beauty, we are still left to 
puzzle over the exact connection between the “countless” and “variegated” 
beauties on the earth (and in the measureless “air-ocean’’) and the unitary 
and unchanging Form of Beauty. In this eschatology, then, Plato sets forth 
an aesthetics of extravagance. 


The “Dance of the Stars” in the Timaeus 


When we move from the myth in the Phaedo to the Timaeus, we enter into 
cosmology.930 Here, I will focus on Plato’s descriptions of the beauty of the 
heavenly bodies as they move in time. Whereas the philosophers on the 
true earth in the Phaedo saw beauty immediately, wherever they looked, 
the beauty of the “dance of the stars” in the Timaeus is only seen in the 
passing of time. This is because the stars move into different positions in 
the sky as the night passes (and in the weeks and months of the year). 
While one can look at the heavens at a given moment in the night and see 
the beauty of the stars, Plato wants the philosopher to view the motions of 
the stars as they circle along different axes and at different speeds over long 
periods of time. This means that the philosopher must view the heavens 
regularly throughout the year. In order to conjure up the beauty of heavenly 
bodies moving collectively in orderly rotations throughout the year, Plato 
uses the image of the dance (choreia). Since a divine soul moves the 
heavenly bodies in the cosmos in circular motions, the cosmic bodies 
perform a harmonious dance as they move over time. 

Let us look, first, at Plato’s account of motion in the Zimaeus. As he 
claims, “self-moving” souls move all bodies in the world (bodies do not 
move themselves).931 In the cosmos as a whole, a divine and incorporeal 
soul — the “World-Soul” — moves the stars, sun, moon and planets around 
the earth.932 Indeed, the World-Soul moves the stars and planets in perfect 
circles and spirals in the cosmic sphere. Note that Plato regularly favors 
circular motion over rectilinear motions: as he says in the Timaeus, this is 
the only kind of motion that is “rational” (Pl. Zi. 34a; 43b). To explain this 
strange idea, Plato claims that circular motion resembles reason because it 
is simple, orderly, and moves around the same center in a regular and 
uniform way.933 

We must note also that the physical cosmos is an image of the Form of 
the Cosmos or, as Plato calls it, the “Intelligible Living Being” (30c).934 As 


he claims, the intelligible cosmos is the “fairest and most perfect of all 
intelligible beings” (1@ yap TOV voovusv@V KOAAioTM Kai KATO TAVTa 
teAé@, 30d). The physical cosmos, being a copy of the intelligible cosmos, 
is ontologically inferior.935 In particular, whereas the intelligible cosmos 
does not move or change (it is eternal), the physical cosmos moves and 
changes over time. Once again, we see Plato privileging the unified, 
changeless, and eternal forms over the multiple, changing, and temporal 
particulars in the visible realm. 

In spite of his valorization of the incorporeal and intelligible forms, 
however, Plato sets forth a very positive view of physical vision in the 
Timaeus. As he claims: 


Vision (opsis) is the cause of the greatest benefit to us, since no account of the 
universe would have ever been given if men had not seen (idonton) the stars or 
sun or heaven. The vision of day and night and the months and the revolutions 
of the years has created the art of number, and it has given us the notion of time 
as well as the ability to investigate the nature of the universe. From these things 
we have procured philosophy — and there is no greater good that the gods have 
given us than this. This, I claim, is the greatest benefit of eyesight (47a—b). 


In this account, the ultimate goal of vision is the practice of philosophy. 
Note that astronomy plays an essential role in philosophy, since it enables 
the philosopher to examine and understand the astral and planetary motions 
in the cosmos.936 According to Plato, “without recourse to [the heavens], 
we humans cannot discern the divine objects for which we strive, or 
apprehend them or in any way partake of them” (69a). This text, then, 
issues a strong endorsement of visual perception, at least when it is directed 
towards the heavens.937 

Plato emphasizes that the stars in the heaven are “visible gods” (40d), 
since they are moved by the World-Soul.93s The World-Soul is fully 
rational and moves the stars in orderly revolutions in the sphere of the 
cosmos. Not surprisingly, the universe is not only good — because it is 
moved by divine intelligence — but radiantly beautiful: “the cosmos is the 
most beautiful (kdAMotoc) of created things” (28e—29a).939 In the motion 
of the stars, then, the philosopher sees a visible manifestation of divine 
intelligence. 

Plato emphasizes the beauty and artistry of the heavens in a number of 
passages. First, he says that a superdivine Demiurge (demiourgos) created 
the cosmos as a divine and “variegated” work of art. 


The Demiurge made the body of the divine [stars] for the most part out of fire, 
so that this would be as bright as possible to see and the most beautiful (6a@c 


6tt AauApdtatov idsiv Té KGAALOTOV Ein). Likening it to the [intelligible] 
cosmos, he made it spherical, and he placed it in the intelligence of the most 
powerful god so that the cosmos would be led by it; and he apportioned things 
all around the heavens, which is a true adornment variegated over the whole 
(KOoLOV dANPWov obTH TENoLKIALEVOV Eivar KAO’ Sov, 40a)040 


By bringing together the two senses of the word “kosmos” — a “universe” 
and a beautiful artistic “adornment” — Plato identifies the heavens as a 
cosmic artwork. This cosmic artwork — with its countless stars circling 
along different axes at different speeds — is “variegated over the whole.” 

As Plato says in the last line of the dialogue, the physical cosmos is “a 
visible image of intelligible being — a single and unique cosmos — and is the 
greatest and the best and the most beautiful and the most perfect” (92c). 
Indeed, he indicates that viewers see in the heavens an agalma. As he says, 
the Demiurge who created the cosmos “rejoiced” when he perceived that it 
was “a sacred image (agalma) of the eternal gods” (37c). Here, Plato 
suggests that the physical cosmos itself is an “agalma’, i.e., a beautiful 
artwork dedicated to a god. The word “agalma” in the classical period 
referred primarily to statues of the gods but could also be used of choric 
dances at religious festivals.o41 Since Plato compares the motion of the 
stars to a “choric dance” (choreia; 40c), we can identify the cosmic agalma 
as a dance rather than a statue. As Steiner points out, statues and choric 
dances shared key elements as artistic agalmata: 


A chorus is, from the outset, a supremely artisanal object. Not only do a set of 
factural terms (“weaving”, “cutting”, “fitting together”) describe the activity of 
the chorus leader as he arranges his dancers in formation, but members of the 
choruses are adorned much in the manner of works of art, decked out in the 
same brilliant garments and exhibiting the same jewelry and polychrome 
sandals displayed by sculpted korai .... Radiance is also a sine qua non of a 
richly ornamented dancing group whose sparkle emanates with particular 
intensity from the feet that execute the steps.942 


In the agalma of the dance, the chorus members move together in careful 
formations as they shine in brilliant clothing and adornments. In describing 
the spectacle of the circling stars as an agalma, Plato reached for the choric 
dance with its harmonious movements and sparkling radiance. Of course, 
in Plato, the dance was performed by divine chorus members (the stars 
moved by the World-Soul) and created by a divine craftsman (the 
Demiurge). Still, it is clear that Plato was thinking of artistic dances at 
religious festivals when he identified the collective movements of the stars 
as a visual agalma of a higher god. 


We should note that Plato did not invent the notion of the “dance of the 
stars”: this idea is found in fifth-century drama and in Pythagorean 
thought.943 Let me cite a few examples. In Euripides’ Electra, the chorus 
refers to the “the aethereal choruses of the stars” (Gotpwv tT’ aidépior yopot; 
467). In a more detailed passage in Euripides’ (or Critias’) Pirithous, the 
chorus addresses an unnamed god around whom the sun and stars dance: 


you, self-generated, entwining the nature of all things in an aethereal whirl — 
you, around whom the sun and also the dark, star-spangled night and the 
countless throng of the stars dance unceasingly. (Critias fr. 4 7-GF = Eur. fr. 593 
N.)944 


Finally, Philolaus, a fifth-century Pythagorean, claimed that the stars, sun, 
moon, earth and counter-earth “dance” (choreuein) around the hearth of the 
universe.945 Plato was no doubt aware of these poetic and philosophic 
discourses (he was especially attracted to Pythagorean thought). However, 
in contrast to his predecessors, Plato analyzes the dance of the stars and 
offers an account of the aesthetic and religious response that the 
philosophic spectator had to the star-dance. 

Plato describes the complex choreography of the stars in some detail. In 
particular, he refers to the “stars’ crossings with one another, and the 
returnings and partings of their circlings, and those star-gods who move in 
relation to one another by coming together and those who move in 
opposing positions, and what star-gods pass before each other and the times 
when each is hidden from view and when they come into view again.”946 
Here, Plato uses the language of dance movements — circlings, coming 
together, moving apart, the order of the movements, etc. — to depict the 
movements of the stars. Indeed, he says that “the movements of these 
bodies are wondrously variegated” (mezouctApévac 5& Oavuaotdc, 39d). 
Although the stars and planets move in circles and spirals, which are simple 
motions, the collective movements make up an intricate and variegated 
dance. 

We must note, too, that the Greeks associated dances with light. As 
Peponi has shown, in Greek poetry, choral dances were seen as sparkling 
with light.o47 To cite a few examples, take the scene in the Odyssey where 
Odysseus watches the Phaiacian dancers and marvels as he “gazes at the 
twinklings (marmarugas) of their feet” (260-65). In the Homeric Hymn to 
Apollo (201-3), shining lights flash out from the dance of Apollo and the 
chorus of gods on Olympus: “Apollo plays his lyre stepping high and fitly, 
and a radiance shines around him and the gleaming of his feet and close- 
woven vest [shine around him]” (6 Boipoc AmOAAwv éyxiWapiCel KaAG Kai 


Dwi PiBdc: atyAn dé pt dGpipasiver WapLAapvyat TE TOOOV Kai EVKAMOTOLO 
xlt@voc; trans. Evelyn-White). Note that the word marmarugé refers to the 
twinkling or gleaming of light in an object.94s As a Homeric scholiast puts 
it: “marmarugé denotes the emission of light (apostilpsis) and the sort of 
brilliance (/ampédon) that derives from intense movement.’’49 Thus, in the 
Timaeus, Plato identifies “marmarugé” as the “dazzled” response that the 
viewer has when he sees something that is “brilliant and glittering” 
(uaplapvyac Lév TO 2490c¢ mpocsinopEv, TO SE TODTO AMEpyaCoLEVOV 
Lapmpov TE kai oTiABov Em@vonGoapEv; 68a). In his discussion of the “star 
dance”, then, Plato was drawing on the notion that choric dances radiated 
light. 

By conjuring up a dance, Plato makes use of a cultural practice that was 
central to religious life in ancient Greece: circular dances at religious 
festivals. As a beautiful art form designed to honor the gods, the dance 
generated a religious and aesthetic response. I want to focus first on the 
religious aspects of the dance. As Kurke has suggested, “a beautiful choral 
performance was thought to conjure divine presence at a festival, while for 
the space of the song and dance, the chorus and human audience fused or 
merged, and both were briefly assimilated to the divine.”950 At a religious 
festival, then, the dancers and viewers temporarily unite (“fuse”) with the 
gods. As I argue, we find a very similar phenomenon in Plato, where the 
philosopher views the dance of the stars in the heavens. In particular, the 
philosopher unites with the gods when he sees the divine dance in the 
heavens. 

To make this case, we must look briefly at the rational part of the 
human soul in the Timaeus. In this dialogue, the human soul is tripartite: it 
has an immortal and divine part (reason) and two mortal and irrational parts 
(spirit and appetite). The Demiurge created the rational part of the soul — 
nous — out of the same element as divine nous, though he gave humans 
nous that was less pure than that of the gods (41d). In addition to having 
nous, humans have irrational parts of their souls and unruly bodies: these 
obstruct the right use of reason. As I have mentioned above, Plato claimed 
that nous has a circular motion. In the heavens, one can see the motion of 
nous in the circular motion of the stars. Indeed, in viewing the heavens, the 
philosopher can unite with the gods by “assimilating” his reason to divine 
nous: 


The motions of the thoughts and revolutions of the universe are kindred to the 
divine part of the human soul. Each of us, then, must follow together with these 
celestial motions, rectifying the revolutions within his mind, which were 
corrupted at birth, by learning the harmonies and revolutions of the universe, 


and assimilating his thinking part to the object of his thought, in accordance 
with its original nature.951 (90c—d) 


Of course, the philosopher can only unite with the gods if he views the 
heavenly bodies correctly. He must see the stars as moved in “harmonic” 
circles by divine nous. By following the motions of the stars in the 
revolutions of his own nous, the philosopher “unites” with divinity. As 
Plato puts it: 


God devised and bestowed upon us vision (opsis) in order that we might behold 
the revolutions of nous in the heavens and use them for the revolving of 
reasoning that is within us, since our [noetic revolutions] are akin to those 
divine [noetic revolutions], the unsteady to the steady; and in order that, by 
learning and sharing in calculations that are correct by nature, and imitating the 
unwandering revolutions of the god, we might set in order those that are 
wandering in us.952 (47b—c) 


Here, Plato suggests that humans should view the heavens in order to see 
the motion of divine nous in the stars and to “imitate” this divine motion by 
the right use of their reason. Human nous (like divine nous) “revolves” in a 
circle, but it moves in a less than perfect way (it is “unsteady” whereas 
divine nous is “steady’’). By viewing and imitating the revolutions of divine 
nous in the heavens, the philosopher makes his nous more perfect. 

As I have suggested, the philosopher sees in the stars a harmonious 
dance performed by the World-Soul. Thus, when he beholds the beautiful 
dance of the stars, he is able to “unite” with the gods. In this way, the 
philosopher resembles the spectators of dance performances at religious 
festivals. For, in both cases, the spectator “unites” with the gods as he 
views the dance. We must note, however, that Plato’s “good” and “rational” 
gods are very different from the traditional Greek gods. And, in order to 
unite with the gods when he sees the heavens, the philosopher must first do 
an enormous amount of intellectual leg-work. Thus, Plato borrows certain 
aspects of dance performances at religious festivals but deviates from this 
model in important ways. 

Let us turn now to the philosopher’s aesthetic response to the beautiful 
vision of the stars. Clearly the philosopher uses both his sight and his mind 
in viewing this spectacle. Indeed, he can only see this beauty rightly if he 
has mastered philosophic arguments that “prove” that divine intelligence 
moves the stars in perfect circles. The philosopher’s vision of the stars, 
then, must be accompanied by a complex set of arguments and ideas if he is 
to rightly appreciate the beauty of the stars. Not surprisingly, his aesthetic 


pleasure differs from that of a person viewing choral dances at religious 
festivals. 

In watching circular choral dances at religious festivals, the spectators 
experience pleasure by attending to the dancers’ movements, the musical 
melodies, and the words of the song. Indeed, the poetic discourse — with its 
narratives, metaphors, and images — evokes an imaginative response that 
adds meaning to the visual and aural spectacle. In her discussion of the 
aesthetic response to choric dance performances, Peponi emphasizes the 
complex combination of visual, aural, cognitive, and imaginative responses 
to the dance performance.953 As she suggests, this aesthetic response is 
achieved by “blending what is supposed to be visible with what is invisible 
but subject to visualization by the engaged imagination. Vision and 
visualization are indeed superimposed.”954 By “visualization”, Peponi 
refers to the creative mental process by which the spectators variously 
interpret the words of the choral song even as they hear the music and see 
the dancers’ movements. As she shows, the spectators at dance 
performances simultaneously respond to the melodies, the dance 
movements, and the poetic discourse. They thus have a complex aesthetic 
pleasure that combines judgment, interpretation, and imagination with 
emotional and somatic responses. As Peponi argues, the spectators’ 
cognition is ongoingly challenged: as they revel in the visual beauty of the 
dance, they also judge, interpret, and imaginatively “visualize” the event. 
Since the poetic words and dance movements keep on changing and 
referring to different things, the spectator forms and responds to a rapid 
flow of meanings.955 

Let us compare this to the philosophic perception of the star-dance. In 
seeing the shining lights and the harmonious motions of the stars, the 
philosophic spectator experiences intense aesthetic pleasure. However, he 
has a very different aesthetic response than the spectator who watches a 
choral dance. First, the “dance of the stars” is not accompanied by music 
and song. Indeed, Plato would have attacked most of the melodies and the 
songs in choral dances. Of course, the philosopher’s vision of the heavens 
will be accompanied by words, but these are in prose and take the form of 
arguments (dealing with astronomy, ontology, epistemology, and 
psychology). In fact, if the philosopher is to view the heavens with the 
maximum amount of enjoyement, he must have already mastered these 
arguments before he looks at the stars: knowing the arguments and proofs 
precedes the viewing.956 Also — and this is a key point — the traditional 
Greek dance with its poetic songs referred to many referents and generated 
a rapid flow of different meanings, whereas a “true” philosophical 


” 


discourse that accompanies the philosopher’s view of the star-dance has a 
unified meaning. Indeed, according to this philosophic discourse, the stars 
in the heavens have one clear referent: the World-Soul that moves them as 
it contemplates the Forms. Plato’s “dance of the stars” thus differs from the 
Greek dances and their kalaidoscopic conjuration of multiple referents. 

In sum, in his account of the philosophic spectator viewing the dance of 
the stars in the Zimaeus, Plato sets forth an aesthetics that is at once simple 
and extravagant. It is extravagant because the philosopher sees thousands 
of stars and planets moving into countless different positions in relation to 
one another as time passes. It is simple because the philosopher finds a 
unified meaning in the multiple motions and variegation of the 
phenomena.957 In short, the philosopher’s aesthetic pleasure combines the 
“vision” of countless shiny stars moving in the heavens and the philosophic 
“visualization” of the stars moving in circles that reflect the motion of a 
divine noetic soul.958 
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Section IV:Literary Texts meeting other 
Media 


Fig. 16.1: Wall painting from the Domus Uboni (Pompeii, IX.5.2). Image 
reproduced by kind permission of the Institut fur Klassische Archaologie und 
Museum fur Abgusse Klassischer Bildwerke, Ludwig-Maximilians- 
Universitat, Munich. 
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16.2: Wall painting from the Casa di Paccius Alexander (Pompeii, IX.1.7 = 
Museo Archeologico Nazionale di Napoli, inv. 110338). Image credit: by M. 
J. Squire. 


16.3: Carnelian gem of Thetis and Hephaestus crafting the shield of 7 
Achilles, mid-first century BC (Wien, Kunsthistorisches Museum, inv. ANSA 
IX b 679; height 12 mm; width 9.2 mm; depth 2.6 mm). © Kunsthistorisches 
Museum, inv. ANSA IX b 679. 


16.4: Obverse of Tabula Iliaca 4N (= Rome, Musei Capitolini, Sala delle 
Colombe, inv. 83a). Image credit: M. J. Squire, reproduced with the kind 
permission of the Direzione, Musei Capitolini, Rome. 
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16.5: Plaster cast of Tabula Iliaca 4N, held in the hand of the author (= a 
Gottingen, Archaologisches Institut und Sammlung der Gipsabgusse, inv. 


A1695). Image credit: M. J. Squire. 


16.6: Photograph of the inscribed text around the obverse rim of Tabula 
lliaca 4N (as reproduced in the same Gotttingen plaster cast). The first three 
columns of text can be seen here (from an original total of ten): //. 18.483— 
492 (left), vv. 493-504 (second from left) and vv. 505-519 (third from left); a 
fourth column, to the right (on the damaged part of the rim) was inscribed 
with wy. 533-545. Image credit: Stefan Eckardt, reproduced with kind 
permission. 


A Picture of Ecphrasis: The Younger 
Philostratus and the Homeric Shield of 
Achilles 


“Viewing”, ancient thinkers are at pains to remind us, need not necessarily 
involve a physical, visual stimulus. In Greek and Latin, as in numerous 
other Indo-European languages, the sense of sight is bound up with a larger 
nexus of ideas about perception, imagination and cognition: “seeing” went 
hand in hand with “knowing”, just as “sight” could betoken “insight” (and 
vice versa).959 It followed that “viewing” could be connected with different 
sorts of sensory experience, not least that of responding to spoken or 
written language. Although made up of words rather than pictures, texts 
could be understood as bringing about “vision” in their own written right: 
whether one considers Simonides’ celebrated analogy between art and 
imagery (“a painting is a silent poem, and a poem a talking painting”),960 or 


Horace’s famous prescription of ut pictura poesis (“as a picture, so is 
poetry”’),961 Greek and Roman writers saw a fundamental parallel between 
“viewing” images on the one hand, and “reading” or “hearing” words on 
the other. 

As so often, it was Homer who served as a paradigmatic exemplar for 
such thinking. What is so special about Homeric poetry, ancient critics 
insisted, is its capacity to paint metaphorical images: thanks to the so-called 
enargeia (visual “vividness”) of the poet’s descriptions,962 Homeric events 
are not only heard, but also “seen”.963 So skilled was Homer in producing 
novel effects, writes Dionysius of Halicarnassus, that he appeals directly to 
our eyes: we see the events as clearly when they are described to us as if 
they were actually happening (ote pndév Hiv diapépet ytvopuEeva, TO 
mpayuwata 7 Aeyoueva, Opav, Comp. 20). Despite Homer’s blindness,964 to 
quote Cicero, we seem actually to view his work — not as poetry, but as 
painting (at eius picturam, non poésim uidemus: Tusc. 5.114).965 

“Graphic” would be one way of describing the Homeric quality that 
Dionysius and Cicero identify. It is a term that ancient thinkers in one sense 
anticipated, playing on the dual semantic register of the Greek verb 
(graphein) — a word that refers to the acts of “writing” and “drawing” 
alike.96s Of course, “Homer” likely never “wrote” in any literal sense, nor 
of course did he “draw” or “paint”: the Homeric poems were destined for 
oral delivery. And yet, in the words of Lucian, Homer could be deemed 6 
&plotos THV ypag~é@v — at once “the best of writers” and the “best of 
painters” (/mag. 8).967 Still more explicit is the following passage from an 
anonymous second-century treatise on the Life of Homer, formerly 
attributed to Plutarch (Vit. Hom. 216):968 


Ei 6é kai Cwypagiac diédoKaAov “Ounpov gain tic, OdK Ov GLAPTavoL. Kai yap 
einé Tic TOV COPAY Gti goTiv 1 MOMTIKT] Coypagia ADAodCG, Tf 5é Coypagia 
TOMTUK clam@ca. tic obv mp@toc 7 tic WAAAOV Ounpov Th pavtacia TOV 
vonpdtov édetéev 7] TH eboovia THv ExOv Exdopnos Veovc, AvVOpamovG, TOMODVG, 
TMpacets Norkirasc; avémAGoE OE TH VAN TOV Adyov Kai CHa Tavtoia, Kai UAALOTO 
TH GAKaTatA, Agovtac, obac, mapddAEtc. Hv tao poppdc Kai SiabéoEIC 
broypayas Kai avOpwmsioic mpaynact mopoBoArAmy édelgev Exatépacs Thc 
OiKELOTHTAG. ETOALNOE HE Kai DEOIc LOPdcs AvOpamov Eikdoal. 6 dé TIV domida 
TO AylAAsi KataoKevdoas “Hoatotos kai Evtopsvoas TH Ypvo@ yijv, obpavov, 
OdAacoav, Ett bE pEéyeBos NHAiov Kai KGAAOG GEATVNS Kai TATBOSG KoTpaV 
OTEPAVODVIOV TO TAV Kai MOAEIC EV SLAMOPOIS TPdMOIC Kai THYAIG KADECTHOUS 
Kai C@a Kivobpeva Kai @OsyyOuEva, Tivoc od @aivetat Téyvyc tTotadtNs 
dyLLovpyod teyvuca@tEpoc; 


If one were to say that Homer was also a teacher of painting, this would be no 


exaggeration, for as one of the sages said, “poetry is painting which speaks and 
painting is silent poetry”. Who before, or who better than Homer, displayed for 
the imagination [phantasia] of our thoughts, men, places and various deeds, or 
omamented them with the euphony of words? He sculpted in the medium of 
language all kinds of beasts and in particular the most powerful — lions, boars, 
leopards; by describing their forms and dispositions and drawing on human 
matters for comparison, he demonstrated the special properties of each. He 
dared also to give the gods human shape. But Homer’s Hephaestus, making the 
shield of Achilles and sculpting in gold the earth, the heavens, the sea, even the 
mass of the sun and the beauty of the moon, the swarm of stars that crowns the 
universe, cities of various sorts and fortunes, and moving, speaking creatures — 
what creator [démiourgos] of such art [techné] does he not seem to excel in his 
art?969 


Just as Homer is declared to be a teacher of “painting” (Cwypagid c 
diddoKahoc), the images summoned up through Homeric poetry are said to 
appeal to the “mind’s eye” — “to the imagination of our thoughts” (th 
POUVTAGIA TOV VONLETMV).970 There is no question about the aural sensory 
medium (hence the talk, for example, of Homer’s “euphony of words”, 
evewvia TaV Ex@v). Yet the wordsmith “crafts” through the almost physical 
stuff of language: like a sculptor — indeed like the god Hephaestus himself 
— Homer forges things in the medium of words (avérAaos 5€ TH BAN TOV 
Oyov); his artful products can consequently be likened to “things that we 
seem more to see than to hear” (6T1 Opw@pévoicg LOAAOV 7) GKOVOLEVOIC 
éolks TA ToM|pata, Vit. Hom. 217).971 

To demonstrate the point, the Life of Homer proceeds to introduce a 
specific example. After all, we need only “look” (j@peév) to the scene of 
Eurycleia recognizing the scar of Odysseus (Od. 19.467-477):972 


évtad0a yap, > Ev TivaKkt ypantd dedetypEv@OV TOV BLO TOV OMOAALOV TEGEIV 
SvVALEVOV, ELOGIVETAL TAEiM TH NSE TH Gwer ETL KATAANATA GAAG TH vorjosEt 
LOvy ..- 


For here, while everything that can be displayed to the eye is shown as in a 
painted panel, there is still more — things that cannot be grasped by sight, but 
only by the mind ... 


While Homer’s mode of “showing” events is once again compared with a 
painting, the Odyssean passage is said to outstrip the visual arts altogether, 
appealing as it does to the mind as well as to the eye. Such is the “graphic” 
manner (ypagikdc) with which Homer depicts events, we are told, that his 
poetry surpasses what could be shown in a panel-painting (év aivak. 
ypamt@), as “can be seen by the act of reading itself’ (Gaep év adti 


avayvacet Vedouc0at éveotiv). 

With an eye to the book’s themes of “the gaze, vision, and visuality in 
ancient Greek literature”, this chapter sets out to revisit the underlying idea 
of “viewing” Homeric poetry. In particular, it turns to Homer’s most 
famous feat of poetic visualization (as introduced in the Life of Homer 
soundbite above): the Homeric description of the shield of Achilles, crafted 
by Hephaestus in the eighteenth book of the //iad (//. 18.478-608). Among 
ancient critics, this passage was lauded as a supreme example of set-piece 
literary description, evoking something made visible Homer’s artful poetic 
evocation; no less importantly, the passage was also associated with what 
later rhetoricians came to label “ecphrasis”.973 As audiences read (or 
perhaps better hear) the description of the shield, forged over some 130 
lines, they gain a marvellous impression of the wondrous object that 
Hephaestus in turn crafts for Achilles. At the same time, however, access to 
that object is mediated through the lens of Homeric verse. Despite its 
verbal fabric, the whole description is founded on the promise or potential 
of sight: the shield is crafted, as Homer has Hephaestus himself explain, 
“such that anyone among the multitude of men will marvel, whoever looks 
upon it” (oi6 tic adte | dvVOpanwv noAgov Oavpdooetat, Sc Kev Sytau, I. 
18.466—467). 

Now, the Homeric shield of Achilles has attracted a substantial 
bibliography in recent years.974 It also spurred all manner of literary 
imitations and responses in antiquity. Already in the sixth century BC, 
Homer’s underlying interest in sight and sound was taken up by the poet’s 
immediate successors, not least in the Pseudo-Hesiodic poem on the Shield 
of Heracles.975 Later epic (as indeed other) poets similarly turned to the 
Homeric model to forge revisionist recreations of their own — from 
Apollonius’ celebrated description of the “cloak of Jason” (Arg. 1.730- 
767), to Virgil’s famous evocation of the shield of Aeneas (Aen. 8.267— 
731).976 Alongside this long literary afterlife, the passage also attracted 
attention from ancient artists, who delighted in the challenge of 
transforming Homer’s literary creation back into a crafted object for 
physical inspection.977 With six Pompeian frescoes that depict Thetis at the 
forge of Hephaestus, we find painters turning the shield into a literal artistic 
centre-piece — whether visualizing its scenes as barely determinable 
squiggles (the subject, it seems, of an oral explication within the picture) 
[Fig. 16.1], or else rendering it as something that confronts Thetis with her 
own self-reflected view [Fig. 16.2].97s Occasionally, we find the subject in 
other media too — as on a miniature Carnelian intaglio, portraying 
Hephaestus and Thetis either side of the central shield, which itself mirrors 


the rounded form of the gem that circumscribes the scene [Fig. 16.3]. 
Perhaps most “wondrous” of all are two early Imperial Tabulae Iliacae, 
housed in the Musei Capitoloni, which give literal form to the literary 
vignettes of the Homeric description, thereby making materially manifest 
the marvellous make-believe of the description. In the best surviving 
example, Homer’s “great and mighty shield” is shrunk to a miniature object 
just 17.8 cm in diameter [Fig. 16.4—5]:979 despite its diminutive size, the 
outer rim of the tablet provides a text of the entire span of the Homeric 
passage, written in letters of under 1 millimetre in height — just about 
“visible”, in other words, but barely “lisible” [Fig. 16.6].980 

I have written about these and other responses to the Homeric passage 
elsewhere. My aim in the present chapter is rather different. Although my 
subject once again lies in “viewing” the shield of Achilles, I here turn to 
just one literary engagement, dating from the early fourth century AD. My 
case study is drawn from the /magines of the Younger Philostratus, a work 
that sets out to describe a purported gallery of paintings; more specifically, 
I explore a single tableau from the Jmagines, centred around a literary 
description of a purported painting drawn after the Homeric evocation of 
the shield crafted by Hephaestus.os1 That knowing recession of 
representational registers — from text to image to text (and back again) — 
will prove fundamental to my argument. As we have said, ancient critics 
made much of the “painterly” qualities of Homeric ecphrasis, and 
commentators talked about the shield-description in particular as being 
“like a painting”.9s2 But the /magines at once plays out and literalizes the 
analogy: if Philostratus transforms the verbal description into a imaginary 
painting, he simultaneously refracts that image through the medium of a 
spoken address acted out in front of the purported picture. The intellectual 
brilliance of this move lies in the questions Philostratus stages about words 
as images and images at words: the Jmagines turns to Homeric precedent in 
order to interrogate what it means to view a picture, no less than the 
hermeneutics of seeing through reading. 


Introducing the Younger Philostratus 


Before turning to my particular passage, let me begin by saying something 
about the Younger Philostratus. As we have said, the /magines seems to 
have been written in the early fourth century:983 in its extant form, it 
consists of seventeen descriptions of paintings, each composed as speeches 
addressed to an imagined bystander.984 It is the only surviving work by the 


Younger Philostratus, and our main evidence about the writer comes from 
the proem of the Jmagines itself. At the beginning of a short preface to the 
work, the author relates his text to a similar project by his purported 
grandfather (Praef. 2):985 


EOMOVOAOTAL TIC YPAa@tKTs Epy@Vv EKPPAOIG TOL OLO@VOLG TE Kai UNTPOTATOPL 
Aiav AttuK@c Tic YAM@TINS Exovoa Edv Opa te Tponyéevy Kai TOVO. 


A certain ecphrasis of works of painting/description [graphikés] was produced 
by a man who bears my name — my grandfather on my mother’s side — in very 
pure Greek and with extreme beauty and pitch. 


The text before us, we are told, is an imitation of an earlier work: this 
“Younger Philostratus” sets out to emulate the Jmagines of the “Elder 
Philostratus”, a work that is explicitly heralded as “an ecphrasis of works of 
painting/description [graphikés]” (tig ypagiktis Epyov Ex@paotc). We will 
return a little later to the significance of that “ecphrastic’” title (pp. 372— 
375).986 For now, though, it is enough to note the programmatic flagging of 
an earlier literary model. The very proem of the /magines is framed around 
precisely the theme of imitating past literary accomplishments: the 
achievements of one’s predecessors (tv maAGLOTEp@V), as the proem puts 
it, should not prevent a modern-day author from imitating earlier works to 
the best of his ability (GQyAobv Kat& Sbvaptv).987 These prefatory comments 
aside, we know very little about the identity of this Younger Philostratus: 
the most important testimony comes in the Suda, which ascribes to the 
author of this second /magines (Fikones in Greek) a Panathenaikon, a 
Troikon, a “paraphrase of the Homeric shield” and five exercises in rhetoric 
(while also noting that some authors have also attributed to him a Lives of 
the Sophists).988 

Classical scholars have thought decidedly little of this “Younger” 
Philostratus. Although many have paid renewed attention to the /magines 
of the Elder Philostratus, especially over the last two decades,989 few have 
examined the descriptions of his later namesake.990 Those who have written 
about this particular work, moreover, have barely concealed their scorn.991 
“Cheap” (billig) was how Paul Friedlander described the works of both 
Callistratus and the Younger Philostratus in 1902, judging them pale 
“imitators” of the Elder Philostratus (Nachahmer  Philostrats).992 
Subsequent critics have very much concurred, condemning the “toilsome- 
ness” (Miihseligkeit) of the Younger Philostratus in particular: compared 
with the earlier Jmagines, the work of the Younger Philostratus has been 
judged a shoddy and inferior imitation (Machwerk eines imitierenden 


Epigonen).993 

One of my aims in this chapter is to challenge this dismissive rhetoric. 
To my eyes, the very “secondariness” of the Younger Philostratus’ 
Imagines only adds to the work’s complexity, and in deeply self-conscious 
ways. As we shall see, the theme of replication lies at the heart of this text. 
But just as the Jmagines is a work that sets outs to replicate imagined 
paintings through verbal description, so too does it layer that trope of 
ecphrastic replication over the literary idea of emulating textual precedent — 
encompassing the Jmagines of the Elder Philostratus, certainly, yet also 
stretching all the way back to Homer. 

Once again, the proem teases out the thinking. On the one hand, the 
Imagines begings by stressing its status as a work that is both painterly and 
literary at once: in this mise en abyme of representations, we are dealing 
with descriptive imitations written in response to imagined pictures.904 
Such simulations of medium go hand in hand with an art of literary 
emulation: we move from the replications of the paintings to the 
replications of the descriptions — themselves written with an eye to a whole 
library of texts, and very often alluding to the earlier precedents of the 
Elder Philostratus.995 This aspect helps to explain why the proem makes so 
much of its literary archaeology, declaring its desire to “follow in the 
footsteps” of others (kat’ tyvn y@prioar VeAnoavtes, Im. praef. 2). Offering 
a challenge to past precedent (GA\’ émipdA@pev TO OPGoavtl), the author 
promises either to succeed and offer something worthy of speech (tuyévtEc 
yap oxozod acgims AOyou mpdéopev), or else, by failing, to showcase his 
emulation of authors so conspicuously praised (tO yobv ézatvotdvtac 
paivesbar rodv ta ed &yovta éavtoic SMoouev, Jm. praef. 1). 

The rhetorical trope of ecphrasis proves central to such talk of 
replication. As we have said, our later author expressly refers to the 
Imagines of the Elder Philostratus as “an ecphrasis of works of painting/ 
description [graphikés]’ (tic ypaguctic épyav éxqpaoic, Praef. 1): not only 
does the proem frame that earlier text against an ancient rhetorical 
backdrop, he also establishes his own emulative project as something 
“ecphrastic” in turn.996 

So what might fourth-century readers have understood by that 
“ecphrastic” title? By the time our author was writing, the trope of 
ecphrasis had been expressly theorized as a self-standing trope of epideictic 
declamation. Our most important testimonies derive from a group of 
Imperial Greek rhetorical handbooks, or Progymasmata.997 Although the 
four most important discussions — by Theon, Hermogenes, Aphthonius and 
Nikolaus99s — display some important differences, the extant 


Progymasmata all define ecphrasis in strikingly similar ways. Theon’s 
explanation of ecphrasis as a “descriptive speech which brings the subject 
shown before the eyes with visual vividness” (&xkppacic éotl AGyOS 
MEPINYNMATIKOG EvapyH>s vm’ Syiv Gyw@v TO SNAOvLEVOV) seems to have 
been echoed almost verbatim among other Progymnasmata-authors.999 
According to such definitions, ecphrasis is a special sort of “descriptive 
speech” (Adyoc mepmynLatikdc), one that transforms the subject described 
from something figuratively “shown” (to dnAovpEVvov) into a sort of literal 
apparition “before the eyes” (b’ dytv). Like other rhetoricians, Theon is 
somewhat elusive about how this transformation takes place. But for 
Theon, Hermogenes, Aphthonius and Nikolaus alike, a single word could 
describe the process: enargos. The concept of enargeia was evidently key 
to rhetorical ideas about ecphrasis, and the term (whether as noun or 
adverb) recurs amid all the extant Progymnasmata discussions.1000 
According to Hermogenes, enargeia is one of two “virtues” of ecphrasis, 
working alongside saphéneia (“clarity”). “Ecphrasis is an interpretation 
that almost brings about seeing through hearing”, Hermogenes adds (tiv 
Epunvetav du Ths aKoT|c oyEdov TH Swi UNnyavacBa: Prog. 10.48 = Rabe 
1913, 23); the elements of ecphrasis, in the words of Nikolaus, “bring the 
subjects of the speech before our eyes and almost make speakers into 
spectators” (d2’ Sww Hiv Gyovta tadta, mepi Ov sicw oi Adyou, Kai 
LLovovod Beats eivo MapaoKevdcovta = Felten 1913, 70).1001 

There can be no doubt that the Younger Philostratus wrote his Jmagines 
with this rhetorical backdrop in view. As we shall see, the text plays 
knowingly with ecphrastic ideas of “bringing before the eyes”; wherever 
we look, moreover, we find Philostratus teasing out the promise of “seeing” 
through “hearing” (and indeed, reversing the sentiment, so that we can 
almost “hear” aspects of the painting through “viewing” it — or at least 
hearing/reading its description ...). At the same time, it is worth noting 
how the very language of enargeia — which proves so fundamental to 
definitions of ecphrasis in the Progymnasmata — forges a connection with 
literary critical discussions of Homeric poetry, and not least of the Homeric 
“shield of Achilles” passage.1002 As Ruth Webb has recently reminded us, 
the rhetorical trope of ecphrasis did not pertain only to the description of 
artworks.1003 The Progymnasmata differentiate between a variety of 
“ecphrastic” themes: Theon, Hermogenes, Aphthonius and Nikolaus 
comment upon on what they call ecphraseis of “deeds” (pragmata), 
“persons” (prosdpa) and “places” (topoi), while some also talk about the 
interrelated categories of “times” (chronoi: Theon, Hermogenes, Nikolaus) 
and “opportunities” (kairoi: Hermogenes, Aphthonius).1004 Indeed, 


Nikolaus alone — likely writing towards the end of the fifth century — 
mentions descriptions of “statues, paintings and the like” under the 
ecphrastic rubric.1005 Still, as its proem confirms, this rhetorical framework 
was wholly applicable to the project of artistic description in the Jmagines. 
By turning to the shield of Achilles as model, moreover, the Younger 
Philostratus relates the rhetorical trope of ecphrasis back to its Homeric 
heritage, associating his own description with antiquity’s paradigmatic 
prototype for the trope. 1006 

If the Younger Philostratus drew on rhetorical ideas about ecphrasis, he 
also teased out the underlying philosophical stakes. The Progymnasmata do 
not discuss the intellectual archaeology of ecphrasis: their emphasis is very 
much on the persuasive force of bringing things “before the eyes”, 
harnessed to the larger project of effective epideictic rhetoric. Yet the 
terminology with which the Progymnasmata frame their discussions is 
revealing. Particularly important here is the term enargeia itself, a word 
that stretches back to Plato and Aristotle, but which came to be associated 
with Stoic discussions of phantasia or “cognitive impression” .1007 Through 
the enargeia and saphéneia of an ecphrastic description, or so the thinking 
runs, a listener could (seem to) arrive at the same mental phantasia that a 
scene had originally brought to the “mind’s eye” of a speaker, writer or 
indeed artist. A related intellectual rationale seems to inform what, earlier 
in the first century, Quinitilian had called “visions” (wisiones: Inst. or. 
6.2.29—30): translating the Greek term phantasiai, Quintilian defines such 
visions as the “means through which images of things that are absent are 
represented to the mind [per quas imagines rerum absentium ita 
repraesentantur animo], so that we seem to view them with our eyes and to 
have them present before us”.1008 

Closely related ideas resurface in the Jmagines proem. After explaining 
the “most noble” concern of painting (Caypagias t&piotov Kai odK émi 
OLIKpoOic TO éxitHSevpLa) — and having touched upon the capacity of the 
painter to “discern the signs of men’s character even when they are silent” 
(yvouatsdoar NOdv EbpPorAa Kai ciwmm@vtw@v)io09 — the Younger 
Philostratus embarks upon a philosophical explanation as to why paintings 
are pleasurable. What is crucial, we are told, is the “deception” or [apaté] 
involved (Praef. 4):1010 


Hdeia 58 Kai 4 év abt andty Kai oddév Sveidoc PEpovoa, 10 yup ToIc OdK ODO 
Oc odol Mpoceotavar Kai GyeoOa1 bx’ AdTOV, dc eivar vopiCet, Ap’ od BAGBoc 


ovdév, TH> od WoyayayToat ikavov Kai aitias EKTc; 


And the deception [apaté] inherent in this is pleasurable and involves no 


reproach. For to confront objects which do not exist as through they existed and 
to be influenced by them, to believe that they do exist, is not this, since no harm 
can come of it, a suitable and irreproachable means of providing entertainment? 


Philostratus is here talking about the pleasurable “deceptions” of painting. 
But his comments prove equally pertinent to his own exercise of ecphrastic 
description (as well as the earlier model of his purported grandfather), 
referring to how words can conjure up visual images that absorb their 
readers. In what follows, Philostratus goes even further, explaining that art 
and poetry make common recourse to what he explicitly labels phantasia 
(1) téyvn edpioxetat Kai KO) TIc GUgoiv sivor Pavtacia, Praef. 6).1011 The 
whole project of the Jmagines, we might say, is staked around philosophical 
debates about sight, insight and imagination — debates that pertain to the 
graphic arts of both literature and the visual arts alike. 

The comments about “deception” (apaté) also lay the ground for my 
particular case study in this chapter: as we shall see, the theme of illusion — 
of images describing words, and words depicting images — is central to 
Philostratus’ evocation of the shield of Achilles. Before introducing that 
passage, though, it is worth relating the preface back to ideas about 
ecphrasis in the Progymnasmata. Given the pedagogical remit of these 
handbooks, it is perhaps no surprise that they should emphasize the 
successful power of ecphrasis — its potential to “bring the subject shown 
before one’s eyes”. But the Progymasmata acknowledge the make-believe 
involved. However hard rhetoricians might try to “bring about seeing 
hearing”, the Progymnasmata make it clear that, by definition, ecphrasis is 
something fictitious: it is an art of “almost [oysd6v] seeing through 
hearing” (in the words of Hermogenes), so that it “all but [wovovob] makes 
the audience into spectators” (as Nikolaus puts it).1012 Much later, in his 
ninth-century commentary on Aphthonius’ Progymnasmata, John of Sardis 
would develop the point explicitly: “even if the speech were ten thousand 
times vivid [kav yap pwpliiKics évapyi sin 6 Adyoc], it would be impossible 
[adv0vatov] to bring ‘the thing shown’ or ecphrasized itself before the 
eyes”.1013 The very trope of apaté introduced by Philostratus, in other 
words, develops an aspect of ecphrasis that was already implicit in ancient 
handbooks of rhetoric. 


Re-viewing the shield of Achilles 


At this stage, let me finally turn to the Younger Philostratus’ tenth tableau, 


which seems to have been furnished with the title “Pyrrhus or the Mysians” 
(Ilvppoc 7] Mvoot). Like the other passages within the book, the description 
amounts to a staged response to a painting: it is a rhetorical performance, 
staged between the speaker within the gallery and the silent boy who looks 
on (addressed in the second-person singular). The speech is by some 
considerable way the longest tableau in the Jmagines. But because the text 
is little known, and since the comments that follow are based on a series of 
close readings, we should begin by presenting the purported speech in 
full:1014 


ITYPPOZ H MYXOI  Pyrrhus or the 


Mysians 
1 t2 EvpuabAov KaiThe story of 
Neoatodénov zout@vEurypylus and 
DUVET yopdc, Neoptolemus is 


matp@cew te avtovcsomething sung by a 
&ueo Kai THV yEipachorus of poets — how 
evdokipous Kat’ ioydvboth resemble their 
cival, @noi dé Kai Atwo fathers, and are 
ypagi tadta | tOynfamous for the 
yap tiv €& andons yiicstrength of their hand; 
apetnv é¢ piav moAtwthe painting/ 
ovvev- eyKodoa oi Lévdescription [graphé] 
ovk aKAEEic otyovtaalso tells of these 
GAX = olot~Ss mpocthings. For when 
mMoAAOds SvoTHvav défortune has gathered 
Te maidec sineiv otinto a single city the 
€u@ pével Avtio@otv,valour of every land, 
ol d6& Yév- vaiolsome go away not 
yevvai@v Kpatoto.. without fame, but able 
to say to many people, 
“children of wretched 
men are they who 
encounter my 
wrath’’,1015 while 
noble men overcome 
noble men. 


2 TH pév ot) mEpi TOV EvThe stories about the 
T viKav étepa, vuviconquest are for 


6€ mEpt tovcanother time, but the 
Evveot@tas 1 Oéa.present sight has to do 
MOMs pWev abt) “Trocwith the combatants. 
OMpvdECCG, ka8’Here is the city of 
“Ounpov, mep- Wei dé“beetling Ilium”, as 
abtiv tetyoc oiov KaiHomer calls it,1016 and 
Oeovs pn anaéidoo1a wall runs round 
Ths eavt@®v yEpdc,about it such as even 
vavotaOpnov te énithe gods disdained not 
Oatepa Kai otevodcto claim as the work 
‘EAAnonovtov of their own hands; on 
duappovs Aoiavthe other side is the 
Evpamys  disipy@v.station of the ships 
tovv péow dé mediovand the narrow strait 
TOTAL dtaipeitoa.of the Hellespont that 
Eav0w, yéypanta déseparates Asia from 
od LopLvp@v aogpe,Europe. The plain in 
008° oioc éxi tov todthe midst of the two is 
IInrémso émAnjppopev,divided by the river 
OAK svdvt) pév abtm@Xanthus, and it is 
A@tOs Kai Opbov Kaidrawn/written 
anoA- od ddvakoclgegraptai] not as 
KOOL, KOTEKEITaL dé“roaring with 
LWaAAOV 7) avéotnKefoam’”,io17 nor yet as 
Kai tov 2660 éméyetwhen it rose in flood 
Taig mnyaic vmépagainst the son of 
SvpPETpLAG vovPeleus, but its bed is 
dwypaivev abta **fclover and rush and 
vapnatog tO psduafoliage of tender 
LETPOV. reeds: instead of 
standing erect, 
Xanthos reclines and 
presses his foot on the 
springs to keep them 
well measured, now 


moistening ... the 
stream keeps within 
bounds. 1018 

OTPATLA teOn each side is an 


éxatép@0ev Mvodvarmy — one of 


te §&dv Tpwoi xKaiMysians together with 
‘EAAjvov &« Satépov,Trojans, and opposite 
ol wév KekunKotecthem an army of 
Hon ot Tp@ec, oi d&éGreeks: the Trojans 
OKKLT|TEG ol Ebvare already exhausted, 
EvpumbAw. optic début the Mysians under 
avT@V, wS oi pév évEurypy-lus are not 
toig 6mAoIg KaOnvtatexhausted. Of these 
Taya mov  todTOtwo groups, you see 
EvdpumbiAov how those in the first 
aiTOAVTOG, kaiare seated in their 
yaipovol Ti avaKkewyf,armour, no doubt at 
ot d€ ExOvuot Te Kaithe command of 
éCopudvtes ot MvooiEurypylus, and how 
tevtol, TO te tavthey rejoice in their 
‘EAAjvov év Opoigrespite. By contrast, 
KOTOOTHGEL toicyou see how the 
Tpwoiv dvtmv nAjvMysians, full of spirit 
TOV Movput6d6vev'and impetuous, rush 
évepyoi yap Kai aepiforward; and how the 
tov Ildppov étomor. Greeks are in the same 
state as the Trojans — 
with the exception of 
the Myrmidons. For 
they are active and, 
under Pyrrhus, ready 
for action. 


TO veavia o&, KGAAovcAS for the two 


Lev évekevwarriors, nothing can 
EQMEPLNVEVOLT avbe interpreted 
ovoév,  émelory, _ évregarding their beauty, 
OTAOIG TO vbv,since they are in arms 


wseyaAor ye pnv Katiat the moment, yet 
obmép tovc GAdAovc they are certainly tall 
HAtkia té Gugoiv ionand towering over the 
TAs TE TOV OEVGAL@vothers: the age of the 
Boras évepyoi Kai ovtwo is the same, and 
WéAAOv- TEs. yopyovin the glances of their 
yop TO Supa v0 Thceyes they are active 


KOpv00c éxGot@, Kaiand unhesitating. For 
ovvanovebovtes taicthe eyes of each flash 
TOV AOM@V Ktvyosotbeneath their helmets, 
Kai 0 OvudG Eximpénetthey bend their heads 
opiot olyT] te péveawith the waving of 
mvetovow éoikao. Kaitheir plumes, and in 
tz OnAa SE Gugoivthem their _ spirit 
TOTp@a, GAA’ oO pévstands out 
EvdpvbavAoc doroicconspicuous, 
éoTaATAl Kai mapad-resembling as they do 
AGTTOVGL TV avyyvmen “who breathe out 
6my TE Kai 6m@co KIv-wrath in silence”.:o19 
oito, 1) iptc, t HbppmBoth wear the armour 
dé Ta && ‘Hgaiotovof their fathers, but 
NapEoTiv, EkoTac wot While Eurypylus is 
avt@v Odvoosdc koiclad in armour bearing 
GTEVEGLEVOG t™mvno device (which 
EQUTOD ViKTV. gives forth, like a 
rainbow, a light that 
varies with his 
position and 
movements), Pyrrhus 
has the armour made 
by Hephaestus, which 
Odysseus, regretting 
his own victory, has 
yielded to him. 
Oem@pav 6 Tig TA GTAGIF one looks at this 
Aeimov svpyoel tmvarmour he will find 
‘Ounjpov that none of the 
EKTUTOMATOV OvdEv,impressions of Homer 
OAK akpiB@s 7 tTéyvnhas been missed out, 
deikvvol takeiOevbut that the art 
TOVTA. TO LEV yap yiicltechné] accurately 
te Kai OaAdoons Kaishows everything 
ovpa- vod oxt|pa obdéfrom there. For the 
pdacovtosc oipoaishape of earth and sea 
dejoet tiwdc, 7 pévand sky will not, I 
yap abvto8ev iddvtithink, require anyone 
onan tv — éavtijcto speak of them: the 


xpoav vTO tovdsea is evident at once 
SnLLovpyod AaB-to the person who 
odoa, thv 5’ at mOAetclooks, since it has 
Koi To €v avdTH yiivbeen given its proper 
ypa@ovo. Kai ptkpdovcolour by the creator; 
ye DotEpov mEevon mepithe land — this the 
EKGOT@V, OLPAVdG décities and other 
6d€. OPGc mov TOv Téterrestrial things in it 
Tod NAiov KbOKAOV, wcpaint/describe 
aKdpacg év avtm, Kailgraphousi], and you 
TO Ths mavosAjvovwill — shortly learn 
OLS POV. about each thing in 
turn; and here is the 
Sky. You see, no 
doubt, the circle of the 
unwearying sun and 
the brightness of the 
full moon. 


GAAG wo. doKsic wepiBut I think you want 
tov Ka’ ékaotovto hear about the stars 
oTpaV moQsivone by one, for the 
axodoar tO yapdifferences between 
SWAAGTIOV adTaV trHvthem provide a reason 
aitiav oo. napéyet tiic¢for your question. 
mevosm@sc aidi wév ooilThese here are the 
TTewideg ondpov tePleiades, signs for 
Kai auntod FbuPpoAasowing and for 
Svduevat 7 ad méAwreaping when they set 
éexpavac éyovoal, @cor when they appear 
av Kai TH Ths ®paconce more, as_ the 
avtic &yn, “Yadec 5 changes of the season 
émi Odtepa. Opdc kaibring them -— and 
TOV Opiwva, tov déopposite them are the 
éxm’ avta pd8o0v KaiHyades. You see also 
TI €v Gotpoics aitiavOrion, but the story 
EG Etepovabout him and_ the 
avaPpardps0a, @ moi,reason why he is one 
Kaipov, wc dv pnof the stars we must 
amdyourév o€ TOV vOvleave for another 


év 100@. ot 5’ én occasion, my boy, so 
avTad dotépes &pKtocthat we may not divert 
7) st Gpocav KadAsivyou from the objects 
BovAoto. gaci déof your present 
avtyv Kai povnv ovyearning. The stars 
dveo0ar év Oxeave,next to Orion are the 
GA’ avdtiy Epi adtHVBear (or the Wagon, if 


otpépeo8ar oiovyou should you wish 
pvAaKa TOD Opiwvosc. to call it that). They 
say that this 


constellation alone 
does not sink into the 
Ocean, but revolves 
around itself so as to 
keep watch over 
Orion. 
i@uev 61) Aoimov diaLet us now make our 
Ys GMELEVOL TOV Gv@Wway over the earth, 
koi TOV ye &év yijleaving the upper 
KGAMotTovV OempusOaregions, and let us 
TUG MOAEIG. OPGc Wévexamine the most 
on, Os oittai tivecbeautiful of the things 
abdtat: motépav ovdvon the earth: the cities. 
TpPOTEpav You see how there are 
aepunvevOtivat coitwo of these. Which 
BovAey 7 TO THvdo you wish to be 
AOLTASOV OAs Kai TOexplained to you first? 
tod buevaiov pusAocDo the light of the 
Kai 6 TOV adABV Hyoctorches, the marriage 
Kai 1 ths KUWGpachymn, the sound of 
Kpodoic Kai 6 tavthe flutes, the 
Opyovpév@v pvOpodcplucking of the lyre 
éG OTA GE yet; OpGcand the rhythmic 
dé Kai Ta yOvola tHvmotion of the dancers 
Tpo8bp@v wc dia-lead you to them? You 
aivovtat Pavudtovtasee also the women 
Kai LLOVOV ovkvisible through the 
éxBodvta vbaovestibules as they 
YAP LOVI|s. yapounarvel and all but 
tadta, @ moi, Kaishout for joy. This is a 


TpOTN Ebvodocmarriage, my boy, the 
vongiov Kai &yov- tatfirst gathering of the 
TOG vias oibridal party, and the 
youBpoi. tO dé ticbridegrooms are 
aidods kai Tod ivépov, leading their brides. 
wc émutpémei ExGotwo,As for the matters of 


TOpinLt déyew,modesty and desire — 
COMaTEpov avTA TOodhow they are 
dnptovpyod conspicuous in each 
aivigapévov. man — this I refrain 


from speaking about, 
since the creator has 
hinted at it with 
greater skill. 
OAM’ idovd KaiBut look also here, at 
dtkaoTHplov ti koaia court of justice, a 
Evvéspa Kown koaigeneral session and 
YEPOVTEG osuvoidignified old men 
OELVOG mpox-presiding in dignified 
a8yWEvor Tod SOpiAov.manner over the 
TO 6€ Ev LEO 
ypvoiov téAavta pévcrowd. As for the gold 
500 tadt’ odk 015’ g@’in the centre — these 
oto 7, vy At’,two talents here —I do 
eikdoat yp, @cnot know what it is 
uio80g =6TH~—SsCOPOH@cfor; unless, by Zeus, 
EKOLKGOOVTL, Oc GV None should imagine 
TpOc Spe Tic Thy ovkKthat it is a reward to 
ev0eiav pepo. Tig 6’ Hbe paid to the judge 
dikn; dit- toi pév évwho — shall deliver 
uéo@ tivéc odtoLstraight judgment, in 
doxsiv got, movikovorder that no judge 
éyKAnMWa O pév émccy@vmay be influenced by 
Oatépw, Tov 5’ Opdc,gifts to give the wrong 
wc éFapvdcg éotiv. ovverdict. And what is 
yop Ka- tacysiv ézepthe legal suit? Here 
ovTd  mpowépel oare two men in the 
Katyyopoc, Kata0eicmiddle, I think, the 
dé TH  Vnogdvicone bringing a charge 
Kabapdc tHketv. Opdcof bloodshed, the 


Kai tovcother as you see 
éemiponPodvtac denying it: for he 
éxatép@  diyf) ‘koaiclaims that he is not 
vénovtas tiv fory,guilty of the things the 
6TH MiAov’ GAA’ 1 yeaccuser brings against 
TOV KypvK@vhim, but, having paid 
mTapovoia Ka0iotnowthe blood-money, that 
avtobs Koi sic tohe has freed himself 
novyaiov tye. tavtiof offence. You see 
wév odV Gol Léon TIcalso men who clamour 
TOAguov Kai siprvycfor each man, in two 
év oD ZOAEUODLEVNgroups, raising their 
TOAEL KUTAOTAOLC. voices for each 
according to 
preference; but the 
presence of the 
heralds keeps them in 
check and_ returms 
them to silence. So it 
is that this scene is a 
state of affairs 
midway between war 
and peace in a city 
that is not at war. 
étépav dé Optic, mcThe second city that 
Telynpns, kai TO yeyou see is walled, and 
Telyog §=8os ot oithose unfitted for war 
NAtkiav andouayouby reason of their 
(povp- ovotage) guard the walls at 
duAapovtec, ydvatdintervals; for there are 
te yap gotlv ob T@vwomen at certain 
EMGACEWV Kaipoints on the 
yépovtss OdtO1 Kai Ko-battlements, and here 
wudT] ZaLdia.. moi 61) TOare old men and even 
LOYLLOV abdtoic;children. Where, 
évtad0a svpoic dvthough, have _ their 
Tovtovs, ot o1 ‘Ape tefighting men gone? 
kai AOnva éxovta.You may find them 
Tovti yap, ol doxeiv,over there — the men 
H TEXVN NOI Tobs WEvwho follow Ares and 
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ypvo® te Kai peyé0erAthena. For this is 


dnAwoaca Qeovcwhat, I believe, the art 
sival, Toig d& TO(techné) says, making 
DIOSEEOTEPOV évit clear through their 


avtts dsotoa. éiacigold and stature that 
o& TV TOV Evavtimvthese are gods, and 
ov deCapevorgiving the others their 
TpoKAnow, vépEoVatlower stature by this 
yap TOV €v Th mOAeidevice. They are 
TAOVTOV 7 ujissuing forth for 
venwouéveav €év_ toicbattle, having refused 
SmAoIC Eivan. the proposals of the 
enemy — namely, that 
the wealth of the city 
be apportioned among 
them, or else, if it be 
not so apportioned, 
that it would come 
from arms. 
Oxov 61 SlatattovowAs a result they are 
évted0ev. tovti yap,devising an ambush; 
uot doxkeiv, 1 mpodcfor that, it seems to 
taic 6y8aic aivittetaume, is hinted by the 
AON, od djthicket along the 
KAO@TALOLEVOUG banks of the river, 
avtovds Optic. GAA’ obDKWhere you see men 
av éyyévowt’ avdtoicdecked with arms. But 
ypnoac0al TH AOy@’ Oit would not prove 
yap TOL émndvcpossible for them to 
OTPATOSG okonovcprof-it from the 
twacg Ka0icac Asiavambush; for the 
éAdouo8ar mepivosiinvading army has 
kai d7) oi pév Gyovotstationed scouts and is 
vonsic ta Opéupataplanning to drive off 
vO ovpiyyav. 7 ovthe booty. And indeed 
mpoopdAAet o¢ tothe shepherds are 
ditov Kai oavtogvécherding their flocks 
ths wovong kaiwith their pipes. Or 
GTEXYVOSG 6petov;does the simple, self- 
Dotata s& ypnoaduEevoumade and §artlessly 
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TH LOvOLKT] ou [atechnés] highland 
a@yvoiav tod €é music not reach you? 


avtoic d0AovBut having used their 
teOvaolv, OS Opdc,music for the last 
Tov mo- Agpimvtime, ignorant of the 
émehOOVIMV kaiplot devised against 


amEkadvetat tic Agiathem, they are dead, 
Ipc avbTaV. OHH das you see; for the 
TOV mpay0évtmv écenemy has attacked 
TOD oyovtacthem, and a portion of 
éA9odoa aviotavtoitheir flocks is being 
ovtoi Kai é¢” innwv écdriven away as booty 
TOV TMOAELOV yopodoIby the raiders. Word 
Kai Tac te 6y8ac Eottvof what has occurred 
idciv aAnpeic tmvhas reached the men 
LOYOHEVOV kaiin ambush, and they 
BoAAOvtmv éc adTOUG. get up and go into 
battle on horseback; 
and you can see the 
banks of the river full 
of men fighting and 
hurling javelins at 
them. 


tovc dé &év_ avdtoicWhat shall we say of 
GvaoTpEpoOLEVoLG Kaithose who pass to and 
canhy Tepowlypevyvifro in their midst, and 
AOOp@ Saipova abtyvof that spirit whose 
te Kai tTHV éoOfta tibody and clothing are 
épodusev; “Epic kaireddened with gore? 
Kv- d0y10cg tadta KaiThese are Strife and 
Kip, vo %  taTumult and Death, to 
TOAEUOD TaVvtTa. Opdcwhom all matters of 
yap Tol, @G ov iavwar are subject. For 
Od0V yopEi, GAA’ Svyou see, surely, that 
wév Gtp@tov é¢ td&Death follows no one 
Sipn TpoPGAAEt, dc d’course, but thrusts one 
DEAKETAL DT OdTIvMan, as yet 
vexpoc, Ov dé Kaiunwounded, onto the 
veOTp@TOV émiomépyet.swords, while another 
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ot 5’ &vdépsc ooBepotis dragged away as a 
THs Opus Kai tovdcorpse by her, and this 
BrAéupAatog ws ovdévone she hastens on 


SIAAGTTEW éuoieven though he is 
Covtw@v év Taig Opuaicwounded. As for the 
doKodov. soldiers, they are so 


terrifying in their 
onrush and their fierce 
gaze that they seem to 
me not to differ at all 
from living men in the 
assaults of battle. 

GAN = idob =~ maAtvBut look again at the 

sipfvns épya’ veliocworks of peace. This 


yop atin dsiagaivetathere is clearly 
tpinokoc oipat tic, cifarmland —_ thrice- 
tT xp) 1H ‘tvploughed, I think, if 
GpOTpavV one should infer from 


EvuuParArccVa1 mAjVerthe number of the 
Kai Ta ye Cevyyn tHvploughmen; and in the 
Body Ooapcfield the pairs of oxen 
Gvaotpéper Ev tabtnare being frequently 
KOAUKOG TIvoc ékde-turned round, since a 
youévyns apotnv émiwine-cup awaits the 
TO Ths aVAaKOS TéAEl,ploughman at the end 
uskaivecBat te (Soxsi)of the furrow — and 
TOV. ypvodov’ aept-the plough (?) as it 


oy(iC)ovoa. cleaves the — earth 
seems to make the 
gold turn black. 


ETS Optic téusevocNext you see an 
Bactkgwc oat tiocenclosure — that of a 
tekunpac8a, 6c toking (I think I can 
yeynO0c éAéyyetai tijcinfer), who attests to 
woyiis 020 Thc év Gwetthe gladness of his 
Maldpotyntos. Kai THvspirit by the 
ye aitiav tic yapdcbrightness of his eyes. 
ovdé Cyteiv ypy toThe cause of his 
yap tot Anjiov moAA@delight is not far to 
TO HETPM THV onopavseek: for that the crop 
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brepBarEioBar in great measure 
dueréyyovow ot te duaexceeds its sowing is 
OLOVSTS GuUdvtEs Kaiproved by the workers 
ot Taig dpudAatc to&who are busily cutting 
KEIPOLLEVaL tovthe grain and by those 
dpaywat@v déovtec,who are binding the 
oic Etepo1 TPooayovotbunches of cut stalks 
Kai WdAG ovvTé6vas. into sheaves (which 

others bring to them 

with great eagerness). 


H d& = dpdc  ovdKThe oak tree here is 
axaip@s évtad0a odd’not out of place — nor 
éF@ Adyov' oKi Tewithout a reason! For 
yop Gugragnsg wba'there is abundant 
avTh woydoal toic évshade beneath it for 
TO Epy@ Kapodo, Kaithe refreshment of 
Bots ovtoci ziwmvsuch as grow weary 
Kabiepobeic bx0 tHvfrom their labour. And 
KnpvKw@V, Os Opdc,this fat ox here has 
vm0 «Th dSpvi daicbeen consecrated by 
mpotiVetat toic mepithe heralds whom you 
Tv ovAAoynvs Tovsee and laid out as a 
Tvpod Képvovol. tameal beneath the oak 
dé yOvala ti rjc; Gp’ for those who labour 
ovk €éntojo8ai ootat gathering the wheat. 
doxst koi  dtaxs-And what do you say 
Aeveobar GAANnAoIcof the women? Do 
ovyva pattew tavthey not seem to you 
dAgitwv Seinvov sivatto be full of 
TOIs EpiBotc; excitement and to be 
encouraging each 
other to knead plenty 
of barley meal as a 
dinner for the 
harvesters? 
ei 6&€ Kai onmpaclf there should also be 
defjoel, mapsoti cotneed of fruit, here you 
dA@N ypvot] HEV THvhave a vineyard, 
GumérA@vV, pédAotva dégolden from the vines 
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Tod Kapzod. T0 d€ Thcand black from the 


KOMETOD kKvavoverapes. The dark blue 
éteyvyOn oipot tHof the ditch has been 
SyLLovpyo mpoccrafted (etechnéthé), I 


dnAwow tod év avtithink, by the creator 
Ba0ovuc apKsi yap colso as to show its 
TO mEpi Taig NwEpiowdepth; for you can 
Epkog €év TO Kat-already recognize in 
Titépm vosiv. O othe tin the barrier 
gépyvpog oO &v_ tdsurrounding the vines. 
GUmEA@vI,  KdpaKecAs for the silver in the 
tadta, Tod LN yo"aivineyard, these are 
KAUOTval =Te §©69ovtaprops, to keep the 
Bpicavta tH Kapzd.vines, laden with fruit, 
ti 6° Gv sizoic mepifrom being bent to the 
TOV THLYOVTwOV; ot Searth, And what 
Oud THs OTEVI|s TADTHGWoUld you say of the 
eioddov sio@prnoavtecmen gathering —_ the 
EQVTODG tadapoicgrapes? Making their 
évamotiBevtat tovway through this 
Kaptov pwdAa ndeicnarrow passage they 
Kai mpdomopot tiyvpile up the fruit in 
NAikiav TO Epyo. baskets, charming 
persons and well 
suited in their age to 
the task. 
map0évor te yap KaiFor young men and 
nHi8eo evbiov Kai Bak-maidens both move 
yukov =—s EV-——s pv Ou@forward = in _ ‘their 
Baivovow évodiddvtocrhythm, with Evian 
avtoic tov pvOuovand Bacchic _ step, 
étépov, Ov  oimatwhile another gives 
Evving amd te ticthem the rhythm — of 
KWapac Koi tobwhom you are 
AENTOV mpooddewdoubtless aware, both 
doxetv Toic PAOyyotcs. from his lyre, and 
from the fact that he 
seems to be singing 
softly to the notes. 
ei 6€ Kai Tv GyéAnvAnd if you should 


évorostac TOV Bodv,also notice the herd of 
ai dS) pds Ti voprveattle which press 
tevtat émouévovforward to their 
avtaic TMV vopéwv,pasture with the 
Tis Hév ypoac obK Gvherdsmen following 
Oavudosiac, si Kaithem, you might not 
Ypvood kaimarvel at the colour 
KQTTITEpOD Tioa, TO(even if the whole 
o& kai pvKopévovherd is made of gold 
wonep aKovel év Thand tin), but also at 
ypaoh Kai tovthe fact that it’s as if 
TOTOALOV KehGdovtayou hear the cows 
civat Sokeiv, map’ Svmooing in the 
ai Bosc, mo ovkpainting/description 

évapyEiac mpP00W;(graphé), and that the 
tovc db& A€ovtas ovd’river beside the cows 
av aMEpuNnvedooi poiseems to be making a 
Tig émaciws dost Kaisplashing sound — is 
TOV vn abvtoicthis not the height of 
tadpov, Oo pév yapvividness (enargeia)? 
uenoKévat doK@v KkaiAs for the lions, no 
onaipew onmapattetatone, it seems to me, 
HON TMs EuTEMvKOT@Vcould do them justice 
Toig EvtooOIdiolg THvin a description, or to 
AEOvt@v, ot dé KUvEc,the bull beneath them. 
évvéa 5° oipot odto1,For the bull, seeming 
ELOVTAL TH ayéAy Kaito bellow and quiver, 
Tapa tov i®vvdvtmvis being torn to pieces 
avtovd<s vopnéwv éyydc(the lions have already 
Lev tevtar tovtaken hold of its 
AEOVTMOV DAAKT TtoEiventrails), while the 
e0EAOvTES abtovc,dogs — I think there 
Tpoontyvbvat 6° ovare nine of them — 
TOALMOLV émio-follow the herd and, at 
TEPYOVT@V avTOvs Kaithe command of the 
tadta TOV vopéw@v.herdsmen who are 
Opdc bé kaidirecting them, rush 
SLACKIPTOVTA todup close to the lions, 
6povg Opéupata kKoaiwishing to frighten 
Tovs OTAOLOvs Kai Tacthem with their 
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oKnvacg Kai  tovcbarking, but they dare 

onkovc’ oikovnot come up close, 

TOULVIMV VOELTAdDTA. even though the 
herdsmen are urging 
them to do that too. 
And you see _ also 
sheep leaping on the 
mountain, and sheep- 
folds, and huts and 
pens: you recognize 
these as the home of 
the flocks. 


Aomds Oipat Yopdc ticThe remaining scene, 
OVTOGI TPOGGLOLOG THI think, is this here 
AaidéA0v, gaci d'troupe of dancers 
avtov Apidvyn tihere, like the one 
Miva 2pdcg avtodWwhich they say 
doOfvar. tic 6° ‘Daedalus gave _ to 
TEXVN|; mapQévoicAriadne, the daughter 
niWeo. tao yeipacof Minos. What is the 
EMUTAEEOVTEG art (techné)? Young 
yopsvovol. od 6’, women and maidens are 
EOUKEV, ovkdancing with joined 
apkeoOnon tovt@, sihands. But you, it 
un oo. Kai ta ti\cseems, will not be 
E00T|TOSG content with _ this, 
éCaxpiB@oopar tounless I also give you 
Oyo: OdKODV aidi Eva precise account of 


o0dvatc Hokynvtaitheir garments in 
oteptvacg émi taicwords. Well, _ the 
KEQaAdIC ypvodcwomen here are 


wépovoal, toic d’clothed in fine linen 
evitplot =pév =e kaiand =o wear __ golden 
Aentoi mepiketwtatcrowns on their heads, 
yITOvEc, wayaipac début delicate thin 
TOV unpevchitons are sported by 
écnptnvtat  ypvodcthe men, and golden 
apyvpO@v TeAau@vevswords hang at their 
EvveYOvtav avtic. sides, with silver belts 
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holding them in place. 
OAK’ év KOKAM pévBut as they move ina 
idvt@v, TOUT ékeivo,circle — this here — 
TpoyodD  mEpldivnotvyou see in your mind 
Opds vonosl Kepausé@cthe whirling of a 
épyov ttvdc, st mnwheel, the work of a 
SvoKOAM@Ss T pH Todpotter who tries his 
mepieiv éyoi,;wheel to see whether 
TEipOvtosc. otownoovit turns with difficulty 
dé idvtwv adbic noAvor not. And as they 
T = Yyphwa  émippei,advance again in 
OmwMs EYOVOL TEpyEws,rows, a great crowd 
EMIONAOVVTOV Kaiapproaches of people 
yap tivsec év péooicwho show how merry 
ovtol KvPict@vtEc Kaithey are. For some, 
GAAotE GAANV Spynowhere in the centre, 
émideucvodpevor c&yewdoing somersaults and 
LOL CAMHS adTOds éceach showing off 
TO Oadua do- kototv. different kinds of 
dancing, seem clearly 
to me to be arousing 
wonder in them. 


7 5& 51 KOKA@ ThcThe image of the sea 
GVTDYOG OaAdooncon the circle of the 
sik@v od OGAaTtTa, @rim is not the sea, my 
moat, Oxeavov d€ vosivboy, but you must 
xpT| pov sivaiconsider the Ocean to 
teyvnOévta Ths év tbe the boundary of the 
odKEel is. ikav@cland that has been 


EXELC taverafted (technéthenta) 

EKTUMOMATOV. on the shield. That’s 
enough about the 
impressions. 


Oper d1) Kai Ta aepiNow look at _ the 
tovs veaviac, dvvwarriors, and with 
OnoTtép~@ avtdv which of them lies the 
vicky’ idod yap xkaivictory. For look, 
Kabyprytar oEurypylus has been 
EvdpbavAoc Kati tijclaid low by a fatal 


LacyaAns  moavtocwound dealt him in 
avt@®  Katpiav todthe armpit by Pyrrhus: 


Tlvppov kaihis blood pours forth 
Kpovvnoov ékyeitat TOin streams, and he lies 
OGL, Keitat tewithout a groan, 


GQVOWOKTI TOADS KaTastretched out as a 
THs yiis = éxyv0eic,mighty corpse upon 
LOvov ov @Odoacs tTHvthe ground, having 
TANYYV tO «Atopattfallen almost before 
ou TO E> KaIpOV Todthe blow was struck, 
Tpavpatoc. ét’ év Tso well aimed was the 
Ths mAnytic O Ilvppocwound. Still in his 
OXNMATL PEdpEvOos THVpose of striking is 
yeipa Tt  AvOp@Pyrrhus, his hand 
TOMA Kata  todstreaming with the 
Sipovg évexy0Evtt, oigore which drops in 
Movooti TE ovKcopious quantity from 
avacyeta yovusvothis sword, and the 
Tadta éxi TOV veaviavMysians, thinking this 
yapodow. oO 06° écunendurable, are 
avtovs BAoovpovadvancing against the 
opav peda koiyouth. But looking at 
veiotatal TO oOTiMocthem grimly, he is 
kai Taya mov Kpbyetsmiling and taking his 
TOV Evpumvaovstand against — their 
veKpOVv ow@pndodov ém ranks; and doubtless 
avtd tovs veKpovdche will soon bury the 
vos. body of Eurypylus, 
heaping a mound of 
dead bodies on top of 
it. 


Readers will instantly spot how this passage relates to my opening 
comments about the Homeric shield of Achilles. After all, the bulk of the 
description (in paragraphs 5—20) is dedicated to the armour worn by 
Pyrrhus, as originally crafted for the protagonist of the //iad: the painting 
(or at least Philostratus’ description of it) derives from the poetic model of 
the Homeric ecphrasis, describing the marvellous imagery originally 
crafted by Hephaestus. 

But this armour emerges in a somewhat unexpected pictorial setting. As 
we have said, the title of this tableau is not “the shield of Achilles”, but 
“Pyrrhus and the Mysians”: the passage does not describe an isolated image 
of Achilles’ armour, nor does it evoke a scene of Hephaestus making it (as 
the Homeric original had done);1020 instead, Philostratus has re-framed the 
Homeric passage, situating it within a different mythological narrative 
about Pyrrhus (also known as Neoptolemus, the son of Achilles) and 
Eurypylus.i021 The opening underscores the literary pedigree of the story 
(which “a chorus of poets sings”, momtav duvet yopdc, 1), loading it with 
multiple allusions to Homer (ka0’ “Ounpov, 2), while the second to fourth 
paragraphs outline the combined narrative and pictorial setting: after the 
topographical backdrop has been sketched in paragraph two, 1022 the third 
paragraph describes how the armed Mysians and Trojans are pitched 
against the Greeks, and the fourth homes in on our two central protagonists. 
Both heroes, we are told, are kitted out in the armour of their fathers. 1023 
But where Eurypylus’ armour is without device (Gonjpotc, 4),1024 Pyrrhus 
wears the arms yielded to him by Odysseus, originally designed by 
Hephaestus (€& ‘Heaiotov, 4).1025 

The mention of Hephaestus prepares the ground for everything that 
follows. Only at the very end of the description, in paragraph 21, does the 
speaker return to his opening narrative frame, telling of Eurypylus’ fatal 
wound — and how (in a a closing sentence that gives way to a hanging 
future verb) Pyrrhus “will soon bury the body of Eurypylus” amid the other 
corpses of the Mysians (tayo mov Kpbyei Tov EdpvmvAov vexpov).1026 But 
the aspect of the picture that dominates — accounting for over three-quarters 
of the passage’s length — is the armour carried by Pyrrhus. The speaker 
introduces the subject at the beginning of the fifth paragraph: 1027 


OewMp@v € Tic TA OTA AEimOV EDPTOEL TOV OpNpov EKTLT@LLATOV ODdEV, GAA’ 
aKpiBds 1} Téyvy Seikvvol TaKEiVEv mAVvTE. 


If one looks at this armour he will find that none of the impressions of Homer 
has been missed out, but that the art [techné] accurately [akribods] shows 


everything from there. 


As the table in Appendix I demonstrates (p. 409), both the details and 
structure of Philostratus’ account take their lead from the Homeric 
prototype (which, for ease of reference, I reproduce in full as Appendix II, 
pp. 410-416). Where Homer had introduced the shield of Achilles within 
the poetic narrative frame of the //iad, Philostratus frames it within a story 
about Achilles’ son. The generational remove is perhaps significant: just as 
Pyrrhus inherits his shield from his father (kai ta 67,0 dé Got ZATPHa, 
4), so too is this description intensely aware of its own literary ancestry; 
Philostratus looks back not only to the ecphrastic models provided by the 
Imagines of the Elder Philostratus (the author’s purported grandfather), one 
might say, but also ultimately to those of Homer himself (the “father” of all 
Greek literature).1028 Despite the narrative reframing, the speaker insists 
upon both the completeness and precision of the Homeric credentials 
(akpipOco 1H Téxyvn Seikvvoi takeidev mavta): the trope of “accuracy” 
(akribeia) — elsewhere used as a term of art-historical critique, referring to 
the faithfulness with which art imitates nature1029 — is here re-appropriated 
as a term of literary derivation, qualifying the proximity between this 
painting and the original shield (no less than between this description and 
its Homeric model). 

So how should we make sense of Philostratus’ imitation of Homer, as 
indeed his recourse to this Homeric passage specifically?1030 Two 
important studies have drawn out the allusive fabric of the description. 
First, Rafael Gallé Cejudo has read the description in light of Imperial 
Greek rhetorical thinking about periphrasis, explaining the different 
linguistic strategies that Philostratus employs in appropriating and adapting 
the Homeric model.1031 Second, Clara Pasquariello (without reference to 
Gallé Cejudo’s earlier works) has offered an art historical commentary, 
again demonstrating how “Filostrato descrive lo scudo cosi come lo aveva 
rappresentato Omero, punto dopo punto”.1032 Both scholars have in their 
different ways demonstrated how “accurately” (aKpiBd@c) this painting/ 
description is drawn from the Iliadic prototype, “missing out none of the 
impressions of Homer” (cf. Asitov evprjcet TOV Opnpov éxtoT@LATOV 
ovdév, 5). By contrast, what interests me in this chapter is the gesture of 
imitating Homer in the first place: not only does Philostratus associate his 
ecphrastic project with Homeric precedent, I want to suggest, he also adds 
his own characteristic medial spin, interrogating the respective power of 
words and images to “bring things the thing shown before the eyes”. 

Perhaps the first thing to notice about this homage to Homer is its 


repackaging to suit the conventions of Philostratean art criticism. The 
repeated addresses to the “boy” (@ mai: 6, 7, 20) construct a specific 
characterization of the narrator: while taking on the role of Homer, 
describing everything that follows, the speaker doubles up as a learned 
exegete within the dramatic scenario of the gallery. One of the distinctive 
features of Homer’s account is that it tells of Hephaestus actually making 
the shield: the crafting of the Homeric poetic account aligns with the actual 
manufacture of the object.1033 Here, by contrast, we are dealing not with a 
narrative of making, but rather with an account of constructive viewing: we 
hear the speaker verbalizing — within the enacted drama of the gallery — 
what can purportedly be seen. 

This pictorial recalibration of Homer helps to explain some additional 
distinctive features. As with the other paintings in the imagined gallery 
(and indeed those that had been described in the earlier Imagines of the 
Elder Philostratus), every aspect of the image becomes an occasion for the 
speaker’s dramatic inferring (GvpPaAAsoOa1, 12) and interpreting (e.g. 
apepunvevOiivat, 7; dpEepunvedoo, 17) — for tackling the “riddles” of the 
picture (e.g. Tod Snptovpyod aivigapévov, 7; aivittetat, 10), and giving an 
accurate reading of their significance (e.g. éaxpipmoonot, 17). The 
speaker liberally sprinkes his account with questions to the boy.1034 As he 
proceeds through the painting, he likewise draws attention to many of the 
same tropes commented upon elsewhere in the /magines (ultimately 
following the model of the Elder Philostratus): an interest in the “look, 
“eye” and gaze of the figures,1035 for example, the response of 
“wonder”, 1036 the naturalistic lifelikeness of the various protagonists, 1037 a 
concern with colour, 1038 the interpretation of scale, 1039 etc. 

But nothing here is quite as it first appears. Again and again, the 
speaker qualifies his observations, emphasizing that they relate to what he 
and the boy “seem” to see, or else couching them as unsubstantiated 
personal opinions.1040 Throughout the passage, our narrator makes out that 
his is a free and independent act of interpretation; likewise, the description 
purportedly caters to the particular interests of the boy — his desire, for 
example, to learn more about the stars in paragraph 5, or to know about the 
clothing of the dancers in paragraph 18. Yet Philostratus expects his readers 
— reading the text from outside of its representational frame, and thereby 
“watching” the dramatic scenario at second remove — to see through the 
rhetoric. After all, the details of the description do not amount to 
impromptu observations, but are carefully drawn from Homeric precedent: 
so it is, for instance, that just as the gloss about the number of dogs in 
paragraph 17 (oi 8& Kvec, évvéa 5° oipat odtO1) is drawn from v. 578 of the 


Iliadic passage, so too does the aside about the “thrice-ploughed” land in 
paragraph 12 (tpinoAoc oimai tic, ci TL ypt} TH TOV ApotHpaov EvpPAAAEGOaL 
mAn9«1) elaborate the details of vv. 541—542.1041 The same holds true on the 
level of structure. Despite the promise of breaking order — as with the 
question in paragraph 7, asking whether first to approach the city at war or 
the one at peace — the temporal succession follows Homer’s own sequential 
logic.1042 All of this has a programmatic significance: if the object that 
Homer had evoked serves as the subject of the painting, so too does the 
Homeric description double up as a model for Philostratus’ own spoken 
and written project, rendering the purported visual stimulus back into 
verbal exegetic response. 

This recession of replicative levels goes hand in hand with a careful 
interweaving of visual and verbal media. What we have here is a text 
written after an oral speech — one that is delivered in front of a purported 
painting drawn from Homer’s description (that in turn evokes the images 
that Hephaestus crafts on the shield). But just as Philostratus delights in 
collapsing the various layers of representation, so too does he probe the 
respective limits of words and images: the result is something that 
combines sights and sounds, and in a knowingly playful way. 

Right from the outset, the passage assumes the visual presence of the 
painting, complete with its depicted shield. Just as the speaker declares the 
picture to be a sight (Oéa, 2), so he introduces the shield as something for 
the boy visually to consider (Qemp@v, 5) — an object that makes materially 
manifest the details of the Homeric original (deixkvvo1, 5). The actual 
presence of the image — at least for the boy addressed — is underscored by 
the recurrent use of deictic words, each one referring to “this” or “that” 
aspect of the picture. As the narrator proceeds through the picture, he piles 
up the exhortations to look (id00: 8, 12, 21), addressing the boy in the 
second person about what he “sees” (Opdc).1043 Yet the irony, of course, is 
that the more the speaker insists on the iconic presence of the scenes, the 
more his description disappears behind textual precedent. Both literally and 
metaphorically, the sights of the picture become occasions for speech — for 
verbal declarations about what can be seen, crafted from citations of the 
Homeric text.1044 In this sense, the speaker turns on the problematic of 
finding words for images, no less than finding images for words (one thinks 
again of the Simonidean analogy between painting as “silent poetry” and 
poetry as “speaking painting’): the whole passage addresses the question, 
as paragraph 9 programmatically puts it, of “what the art [techné] says” (1) 
TEXVT] MOIS). 

But the Philostratean passage is not only a description of sights for 


seeing. It also incorporates all manner of sounds — stimuli that can be heard 
(or at least almost heard) by the imagined onlooker of the painting. In 
incorporating so many audible elements, Philostratus imitates an aspect of 
the Homeric original: as modern critics have emphasized, part of the 
“wonder” of Homer’s synaesthetic shield lies in its appeal to the ears and 
eyes at once;1045 ancient readers puzzled over such details, as when one 
scholiast comments, a propos its “sounding” instruments, that the shield 
depicts the figures as though they were playing music.1046 Philostratus 
draws out the sonorous Homeric resonances, declaring that the picture 
echoes with various noises:1047 one thinks of the wedding hymn, flutes and 
lyre of paragraph 7; the shouts of the two parties in the law-court scene of 
paragraph 8 (which the heralds are now said to “return to silence’’); the 
music of the shepherds in paragraph 10; the lyrical song of the boy in 
paragraph 16; and the lowing of cattle, barking of the dogs and babbling of 
the river in paragraph 17.1048 If each of these aural elements takes its 
inspiration from Homer, however, the speaker nonetheless underscores 
their fictitious semblance. Quite apart from the numerous verbs of 
“seeming” and “appearing” — each one emphasizing the make-believe 
involved — the passage makes a problem of whether or not its seen sounds 
can actually be heard. Consider, for example, the women watching the 
wedding procession in paragraph 7, who “all but shout for joy” (te yovaia 
... HOVOV ODK EKBOOVTA DIO yappoviic). Alternatively, we might note the 
question asked of the pipe-playing shepherds in paragraph 10 (“does the 
simple ... music not reach you?”, ob mpooPdAAEL of TO AITOV ... THs 
Lovors ...3):1049 within the description, which in turn speaks for the sight 
(via its citations of the Homeric passage), Philostratus poses questions 
about the respective limits of seeing and hearing. 

A particularly revealing example comes in paragraph 17, describing 
one of the pastoral scenes that make up the latter part of the Homeric 
description. Philostratus introduces the motif as follows: 1050 


el 6€ Kai THV GayéAnv Eworoslac TOV Bodv, at 51) TPdG TV vom tevtot 
ETOLEVOV AVTAIS TOV VOLEOV, Tic LEV YPdas OdK Av DovpLGoELAG, si Kai YpvoOd 
KOi KATTITEPOD THO, TO OE KAI LOKOLEVOV HomEp GKovEl EV TH YPAQT Kai TOV 
TOTOLOV KEAGSovta Eivar SoKeiv, Tap’ dv ai Bosc, TH OdK Evapysiac TPdoM; 


And if you should also notice the herd of cattle which press forward to their 
pasture with the herdsmen following them, you might not marvel at the colour 
(even if the whole herd is made of gold and tin), but also at the fact that it’s as if 
you hear the cows mooing in the painting/description (graphé), and that the 
river beside the cows seems to be making a splashing sound — is this not the 


height of vividness (enargeia)? 


As ever, there is Homeric precedent for the Philostratean detail. In 
incorporating the suggestion of sound — on the one hand the lowing cattle, 
on the other the apparent splashing of the river — the passage offers a 
carefully varied imitation of the original Iiadic model. After all, it was 
Homer who had suggested the colour of the cows (since they are explicitly 
forged from gold and tin), as well as the accompanying sounds (vv. 573- 
576): 


év 5° ayéAnv Toinos Bodv opPoKpatpdwv’ 

ai dé BdEs ypvooto TEeTEdyATO KACOITEPOD TE, 
LUKNOLA 5’ G0 KdTPOV EXEGOEDOVTO VOLLOVOE 
TOP MOTAPOV KEAGSOVTA, TAPA PASAAOV SOVaKTA. 


On it he also made a herd of straight-horned cattle. The cattle were forged of 
gold and of tin, and with lowing they rushed from the farmyard to the pasture 
beside the splashing river, beside the thicket of reeds. 


Philostratus at once imitates and changes the Homeric prototype: he quotes 
the phrase notapov KedAddovta (albeit within a different syntactical 
construction), and transforms Homer’s “lowing” (uvknOud) into a 
participle (uvk@pév@v).1051 But Philostratus is also at pains to emphasize 
the “as if’ involved: when it comes to the onomatopoeic mooing, after all, 
it is as though one can hear the sound (10 6& kai LUKM@LEV@V GoTEP 
akovetv), just as the river is said to seem to be splashing (zotapov 
KeAddovta eivat Soxsiv). Where the Homeric description states the sounds 
in the picture, Philostratus draws out their representational semblance; 
indeed, in the detail that follows, Homer’s second reference to an ox 
“mightily mooing” (uaKkpd& pEvKas, Vv. 580) is replaced by one that seems 
to moo (uspvKEévat SoK@V). 

These games of voice, vision and fiction lead us squarely back to late- 
antique thinking about ecphrasis, and above all to discussions in the 
Progymnasmata. In one sense, the passage brings together the different 
subjects of ecphrasis that those handbooks introduce: it incorporates 
“deeds” (pragmata), “persons” (prosdpa), “places” (topoi), “times” 
(chronoi) and “opportunities” (kairoi). But the passage also does something 
else besides. By talking about the prospect of sounds within the picture, 
Philostratus inverts standard rhetorical definitions of the trope: just as his 
verbal description promises to grant access to the visual picture that the 
audience is instructed to “see”, so the visual fabric of the described painting 
promises to speak and sound. As we have said, the Progymnasmata 


recurrently describe ecphrasis as something which “brings the subject 
shown before the eyes with visual vividness”. However, if ecphrasis is an 
art of “almost [oyed6v] seeing through hearing” (in Hermogenes’ words), 
so that it “all but [wovovobd] makes the audience into spectators” (as 
Nikolaus puts it),1052 Philostratus delivers an ecphrasis in reverse gear: 
while evoking a sight for seeing, he describes a visual scene that almost 
renders its subjects audible, so that the purported picture is said all but to 
turn its spectators into listeners.1053 There can be no doubt, I think, that 
Philostratus has this rhetorical thinking in his sights. Indeed, his recourse to 
the language of enargeia (visual “vividness”) in the passage cited above, 
from paragraph 17, can only be understood in that light. As we have said, 
enargeia was heralded as the defining quality of ecphrasis, and all the 
Progymnasmata treat the trope in relation to that term. When evoking the 
landscape of paragraph 17, however, Philostratus ascribes enargeia not just 
to his ecphrastic description, or indeed to the Homeric ecphrasis from 
which it descends, but also to the painting described. Asking whether the 
prospect of hearing the mooing cattle and splashing river is “not the height 
of enargeia” (nc obK évapysiac mpdcoM;), Philostratus turns ecphrasis 
inside out: the defining quality of make-believe “seeing through hearing” is 
reconfigured to the tune of fictitious “hearing through seeing”. 1054 

So what exactly does this tableau refer to? Is it a picture (derived from 
the text of Homer)? Or a text (derived from a response to a picture)? 
Philostratus delights in the multimedial ambiguities. This helps to explain 
his many puns on the verb graphein and noun graphé, repeated on four 
occasions in the passage, each time leaving it unclear whether we are 
dealing with an art of “drawing” or “writing’:1055 the graphé before us 
collapses drawn/written distinctions, referring at once to the painting in the 
gallery, the Homeric text from which it derives, and of course to the 
writing/sketch by Philostratus himself. The use of the word techné can 
perhaps be understood in similar light.1056 Philostratus is well aware that 
the word can refer to both literary and painterly craftsmanship, and that 
Homer was particularly celebrated for his techné.1057 Each reference to 
“art” can consequently refer to the painting, to the handiwork of the 
Homeric artistic/poetic maker (démiourgos),1058 and indeed to Philostratus’ 
own descriptive craftsmanship: the question asked in paragraph 18 — “what 
is the techné?” (tic 5’ ) téxvn;) — is left poignantly hanging. 

Perhaps the most important aspect in all this is the recourse to the shield 
of Achilles in the first place. In recent years there has been much debate 
about whether or not the passage would have been recognized as an 
ecphrasis, at least in the sense defined by the Progymnasmata.1059 But our 


passage leaves little room to doubt: by turning to the Homeric archaeology 
of the trope, Philostratus forges an analogy between the most canonical 
work of Greek literature and his own ecphrastic project in the Jmagines. 

The observation returns us to the trope of “seeing”, as well as to ancient 
thinking about enargeia. In one sense, the fundamental conceit here lies in 
the inaccessibility of the purported painting: unlike the imagined boy in the 
gallery, directed to look upon different parts of the picture, the reading 
audience has only the text of the speaker’s description to go on. Yet 
through the very act of evocation — that is, by summoning up figurative 
images themselves derived from Homer’s poem — Philostratus probes a 
different register of (in)sight. We might not be able to view the physical 
painting. But Philostratus exploits his Homeric pretext to hint at a different 
level of perception — an idea of intellectual apprehension, consideration and 
understanding:1060 this purported eikon, in short, itself gives rise to 
imaginary conjecture (sikdoat, 8). 

Nowhere is the point clearer than in the description’s nineteenth 
paragraph. Here, towards the end of his description of the shield, 
Philostratus evokes the circling motions of a dance, relating it to the work 
of a potter at his wheel. The metaphor derives from the Homeric 
description of the same scene, telling how the dancers “would run in circles 
with their compliant and very nimble feet, just as when a potter sitting by a 
wheel fitted between his hands makes trial of whether it would run smooth” 
(ot 6° OTE pév OpéEaoKkov Extotapévolol WOdECOLV | PEia WGA’, WG STE TIC 
TpOYOV GpwEevov év oAGUNOW | ECOUEVOG KEpapEdS AEIpHoEtal, at KE 
Oénow, vv. 599-601). Like Homer, Philostatus turns to a figurative image 
of material production, describing what the scene depicted on the 
manufactured shield looks like. At the same time, he also reconfigures the 
image, telling the boy not about what he physically sees, but rather what he 
“sees in his mind” (Opaic vojost):1061 


GAN’ év KOKAM@ LEV idvt@v, Todt’ éKksivo, TpoYoD TEpidivnolv Ops vorjoEt 
KEpapéea@s Epyov ttvoc, ei 1 SvOKGAWS Ff LN TOD mEpiOeiv Exo, TELPMvtos. 


But as they move in a circle — this here — you see in your mind the whirling of a 
wheel, the work of a potter who tries his wheel to see whether it turns with 
difficulty or not. 


Literal sight here converges with literary imagination (itself stemming from 
the creative vision of Homer’s original poetic description): the simile that 
Homer introduces is turned not into a physical motif in the imagined 
painting, but rather something beyond material expression, existing in the 


subjective consciousness of the purported onlooker.1062 A series of 
multiplex “forgings” ensues, encompassing the physical reliefs that 
Hephaestus crafts onto the shield, the ecphrastic impressions of those 
scenes by Homer, the visions of the imagined painting, and the evocation of 
the speaker (as represented by the text of the /magines). Philostratus 
anticipates the point in his own talk of “impressions” (ta éxtuT@paTa), 
both when he begins his description of the armour description (Qewpav dé 
Tic Ta STAG Asimov EdpryoEelt TOV Oppov ExtoT@LATwOV ODdEV ..., 5), and 
when he concludes it (ixavdc éyetg TOV ExTOT@LATOV, 20). On one level, 
the verb éxtuz6@ refers to the artistic act of working in relief — to a 
metalworker “striking” or “smiting” his material. On another, though, the 
verb also works metaphorically, referring to the act of making of figurative 
impressions — that is, of “forging” not only a physical object, but also an 
image in the mind (phantasia).1063 Once again, words and images coalesce, 
so that the “impressions” encapsulated in the shield, Homeric prototypical 
description, picture and ecphrasis seep out beyond their representational 
frame: as we read the text, and consider its image/description, the reader 
forms his own intellectual impressions in his mind’s eye ... 


Conclusion: Seeing through hearing and hearing 
through seeing 


What might my discussion of “Pyrrhus or the Mysians” add to a volume on 
the “the gaze, vision, and visuality in ancient Greek literature”? The 
passage, I have argued, only makes sense against the backdrop of rhetorical 
thinking about ecphrastic vision, and above all of critical responses to the 
enargeia of Homeric poetry. Ancient scholiasts emphasized that visual 
element, commenting on how readers not only hear of events in the /liad 
and Odyssey, but also (seem to) see them; so “visual” is Homer’s poetry, 
indeed, that it was sometimes said to depict things “even more vividly 
[enargesteron] than in a painting’’.1064 By engaging with this critical trope 
in the context of an actual painting, the Younger Philostratus literalizes the 
underlying metaphor of “seeing”: the enargeia of Homeric poetry is 
pitched against the qualities of a physical image, albeit one that now exists 
only in the medium of words. If the ensuing description resonates against 
Imperial Greek ideas of ecphrasis — of bringing about seeing through 
hearing — it also delights in its knowing recession of mimetic registers, 
moving backwards and forwards from the idea of the shield as object, the 
Homeric textual representation, a painting depicted after that text, a speech 


that in turn explains the picture, and the prose text which brings together all 
of these ontological levels. 

No less importantly — not to mention appropriately, given the overriding 
subject of the book in hand — our Philostratean passage must also be read 
against a visual backdrop: it calls to be interpreted against artistic as well as 
literary responses to the Homeric ecphrastic subject. As we said right at the 
beginning of the chapter, numerous artists responded to the challenge of 
visually instantiating the shield of Achilles, turning its words for reading 
back into images for seeing [Figs. 16.1—6]. If Philostratus plays upon 
traditions of literary response and criticism, his games likewise resonate 
against an artistic tradition — against the sorts of visual materializations of 
the shield that we know proliferated in antiquity. In order to make critical 
sense of this passage, one might say, it is necessary to look at it through the 
lens of both classical philology and classical archaeology. 

My analysis in this chapter has of course dealt with only a single 
passage by the Younger Philostratus. But it can perhaps suffice to showcase 
the Jmagines as a more sophisticated text than usually assumed. Even the 
most openminded modern classicists have dismissed Philostratus’ “long- 
winded and vague” descriptions.1065 A foremost scholarly preoccupation, 
moreover, has been with the “authenticity” of the images described: 
overlooking the careful linguistic make-up of each description, classicists 
have tended to argue about whether or not the tableaux could relate to 
“real” paintings.1066 In my view, this is a question that starts on the wrong 
foot. As the Younger Philostratus makes clear in his proem, the primary 
interest of the Jmagines lies not in documenting pictures (however much 
classical archaeologists might wish that to have been the case); rather, it 
lies in the trait of apaté — in the idea of illusion as something mediated 
through words and images alike. With this in mind, I would take issue with 
the sort of dismissive assessment that Edouard Bertrand voiced in 1881:1067 


In short, [the Younger] Philostratus has failed to obey this rule [sc. of bringing 
the reality of the picture before the eyes], which, as we have already observed, 
obliges a critic describing a picture to leave each individual the role which the 
artist has attributed to him. The artist has his means for characterizing his roles 
in this way, both principal and secondary; the critic has its own means too, of 
which the rhetor seems to be unaware. It is a similar fault when, re-tracing the 
picture of “Eurypylus, king of the Mysians, defeated by Pyrrhus”, he introduces 
into his description that of the shield of Pyrrhus, which is nothing other than the 
famous shield of Achilles. Here the lie manifestly reveals itself. How, then, was 
the critic able to distinguish all the scenes represented by Homer on his shield? 
What? While the artist — one cannot doubt it — had contented himself with 


summary indications, he [the rhetor] wants everything with this infinite detail! 
Need one add that the copy is as flat as the model is sublime? Clumsy rhetor! 
How his schoolboy-hand ruins the work of the master, scrambling the painting 
and the colours, breaking up the groups and disorganizing the picture! No 
longer neat, precise contours, but a confused image: all the picturesque detail is 
destroyed by the banter of a bel esprit. 


Where Bertrand characterizes our passage as “flat” (plate) and “confused” 
(confuse) — the work of an altogether “clumsy” (maladroit) author — I hope 
to have sketched a more sympathetic picture. The dazzling brilliance of this 
tableau lies precisely in exploring the “lie” (mensonge) that underpins 
ecphrasis as rhetorical trope: not only does Philostratus draw/write an 
ecphrasis of an ecphrasis, probing the fictions of sight through sound and 
sound through sight, he also relates his exercise back to the earliest model 
in the Greek literary tradition. The result pays tribute to the remarkable 
sophistication with which ancient authors tackled vision as a literary trope. 
Perhaps still more importantly, the Jmagines attests to the continued 
vibrancy of that tradition in the Imperial Greek circles of the early fourth 
century AD. 1068 
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Appendix | 


Structure of the shield description in Imagines 10 and its relationship to the 
Homeric shield of Achilles (/liad 18.483-608) 


Paragraph of Homeric model (//. Subject 

Imagines 10 18.483-608) 

D6 W.483-489-——— Cosmic frame: 
earth, sea and sky 

7-8 w. 490-508 ~ Cityatpeace: 
a) Marriage 
procession (7/ vv. 
490-6) 

TB) Law court (8/ vy. 
497-508) 

9-11 wy. 509-540 ~Cityatwar, 


a) Walls and siege 
(9/ vv. 509-519) 
b) Ambush (10/ wv. 


520-534) 
Cc) Combat (11/ wv. 
535-540) 
12 w. 541-549 ~ Ploughing of the 
Tarn 
13-14 wv. 550-560 “Harvest 
a) Reaping (13/ wv. 
550-557) 
TD) Feast (14/ we. 
558-560) 
15-16 w. 561-572 “Vineyard:  ——t™ 


a) Harvesting the 
grapes (15/ wy. 561— 


566) 
TB) Music (16/ 
vv.567—562 
17 vw. 573-589 ~Pastoralscene 
— Ww. — ancing 


Vv. = osmic trame: 


Ocean 


Appendix Il 


Il. 18.478-608 (Greek text after M. L. West (ed.) (1998-2000), Homer Ilias, 
2 vols, Stuttgart, 2.190-—198; translation by the author) 


Toit bE TPHOTLOTA GAKOS LEya TE OTIBUPOV TE 

nmavTOGE SaLdGAAOV, TEpi 5° Gvtvya BaAAE PaEtvTiV 
[480] tpizAaKa poppapény, ék 6’ GpybpEeov TEeAGLOva. 

mévte 5° Gp’ adtod Eoav oKEOS ATOYES ADTAP EV ADT 

Toiet SaidaAa TOAAG idvinot Tparidecow. 


év plév ydiav étevg’, év 5’ obpavov, év 5& OGAacouy, 
NEALOV T’ AKELAVTA GEATVHV TE TANBovou, 

[485] év 5& Ta Teipsa TavVTA, TAT ODPAVds EOTEPEVOTOL, 
TIAniddas 0’ “Yddac te 16 te oBEvos Qpiwvoc 
‘Apktov 0’, fv kai Apacav éxikAnow Kargovow, 
Tt avtod otpégetat kai T’ Qpiova dsoKevet, 
oy 6’ GppLopdc Eott AoETPaV Oxeavoio. 

[490] év 5& 60 Zoinos MOAIc LEpdmOV AVOpamoV, 
KOAGS’ év TH Lév pa yapot Tt’ Eoav eidamivat TE, 
vougac 5° &k SoAduOV Saidov bro AauToUEevaMv 
Hyiveov ave Coty, TOADS 5’ DpLEvaLos OPapEt’ 

Kodpot 6’ Opynotiipss édiveov, év 5’ Gpa Tototw 

[495] adAoi mdputyyés Te Bot Exov' ai 5é yovaiKEs 
lotépevat Oabdpacov éxi poOdpotow EKdoTH. 

Aaoi 5’ siv &yopt Eoav GOpdor EvOa. dé vEetKosG 
papel, dbo 6’ GvipEc Eveikeov siveKka Towns 
avdpdc AToMiWEvoDd. 6 LEév NbyEsto Tévt’ EOSOdVAL 

[500] dye mipaboKov, 6 5’ Gvaiveto pNndév EAéE0Bat" 
&uge 6° éoOnv Ei totopt aEipap EAEoOat. 
aoi 5’ GUOTEPOLOL ETAVLOV ULQic Apwyot 


Kypukés 5’ Gpa Aadv Eprtvov. ot dé YEPOVTEG 
elat’ émi Eeotoiot AiPots iep@ Evi KOKAQ, 
[505] oxrjatpa dé KnpbKov Ev YEpo’ ExoV NEpO@avVaV: 
totow énEtt’ Hicoov, dpLotBydic 5’ EdiKaCov. 
Keito 6’ Gp’ év LEoGOLOL 60M YPvOOIO TAAGVTO, 
TH SOLEV, Oc LETH TOIoL Siknv iOdvtata EizoL. 


Tv 6’ ETEpHV TOAW Epi 50M OTPATOI Eiato AAV 
[510] tedyeot AapnonEvoL. siya SE CQLOW Tvdave BovAn, 
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HE Srampabésw 1’ Gvdiya Tavta Sdoac8at 

KTHow Gonv AtTOAiEOpov Exnpatov Evtoc éEpyev. 

ot 8’ ob 10 TEiDovtoO, Adyw 5’ DnEBMpPoooVvtTO. 

TElyos Lév p’ GAoxot Te ida Kai VATA TéKVL 
[515] pbat’ émeotadtéEc, Weta 5° avépss obs Exe yipas, 


ind 


ot 8’ ioav: npye 5° Gpa o—ri ‘Apne Kai MorAdc AOjvn, 


First of all he made a shield both great and mighty, adorning it cunningly all 
over; he set around it a shining rim that was threefold and glittering, and 
from it a strap made of silver. The shield was composed of five layers: on it 
he made many cunning things through his skilful craftsmanship. 


On it he fashioned the earth; on it the heavens; on it the sea, and the 
indefatigable sun and the full moon. On it he fashioned all the stars and the 
things which crown the heavens: the Pleiades, the Hyades, the mighty 
Orion and the Bear which men also call by the name Wagon - iicircling 
around itself, watching over Orion, alone taking no part in the baths of 
Ocean. 


On it he also made two fair cities of mortal men. In the one there were 
marriages and festivals: with flaring torches they were leading brides from 
their rooms through the city, and a loud wedding-song was arising. Young 
men were circling around in the whirl of the dance, and among them were 
sounding flutes and lyres; the wives stood at their porches, and they each of 
then marvelled. The people were gathered in the place of assembly, where 
an argument had arisen, and two men were quarrelling over the blood-price 
of a man who had died. The first man claimed that he had paid everything, 
declaring his cause to the people; but the second was denying that he had 
received anything. Both were therefore eager to reach a decision from an 
arbitrator. The people applauded both sides, advocating first this one and 
then that, and heralds were holding back the people. The elders were in 
session, seated on polished stones in their sacred circle. They were holding 
in their hands the sceptres of the loud-voided heralds, and with them they 
were leaping up to their feet and passing judgment. In their midst lay two 
talents of gold, to be given to whichever among them should utter the 
straightest judgement. 


Around the other city, by contrast, were lying two armies of troops in 
gleaming armour. Two plans found favour with them: either to sack it, or 
else to divide in two all the possessions that the lovely city contained within. 
But the men inside the city would not yet give way, and they were arming 
themselves for an ambush. Their beloved wives and young children were 
standing on the walls and guarding them, and among them were those men 
in the grip of old age. But the rest were proceeding out, led by Ares and 
Pallas Athene, both of them in gold, and gold too were the clothes which 
they wore: they were both fair and tall in their armour 56(as befits gods), 
conspicuous among the rest, and the people underneath were smaller. But 
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when these men had come to the place where it seemed most appropriate 
to set their ambush — in a riverbed, where there was a watering place for all 
the herds — there they sat down, clothed in ruddy bronze. Two men were 
then set apart from the troops: the men were to wait until they should catch 
sight of the sheep and crooked-horned cattle. These soon approached, and 
two herdsmen followed, playing on their pipes, with no foreknowledge of the 
ruse. When the ambushers saw this they attacked and quickly cut off the 
herds of cattle and fair flocks of white sheep on both sides; they also slew 
the herdsmen. As soon as the attacking army heard the great tumult among 
the cattle, seated before the assembly places, they immediately mounted 
behind their quick-trotting horses and set out, speedily overtaking them. The 
others set their battle in array and fought beside the riverbanks, and they 
were striking one another with bronze-tipped spears. Among them was 
Hate, among them Confusion, and among them destructive Death, grasping 
one man alive but freshly-wounded, grasping another unhurt, and she 
dragged another dead by the feet through the carnage: the raiment which 
she wore about her shoulders was red with the blood of men. Just like living 
mortals they joined in and fought, and they dragged away the bodies of the 
other’s slain. 


On it he also wrought a soft fallow — a fertile field that was wide and 
triple-ploughed. Many ploughmen were in it, wheeling their teams and 
driving them back and forth. Whenever, after turning, they would reach the 
end of the field, then would a man come and put into their hands a beaker 
of honey-sweet wine; the ploughmen would after this turn back along their 
furrows, eager to reach the final strip of the deep soil. And the field was 
growing dark behind them and it looked like earth that had been ploughed, 
even though it was of gold: such was the outstanding marvel that was 
forged. 


On it he also wrought a king’s estate. Here there were hired labourers 
reaping, holding sharp sickles in their hands. Some of the cuttings were 
falling to the ground in rows that followed the swath; others were tied up by 
the sheaf-binders in twisted bands of straw. There were sheaf-binders 
standing by, and behind them were boys who would gather the materials 
and carry them in their arms, eagerly passing them on. Among them, and in 
silence, was a king holding his staff: he stood at this point, rejoicing in his 
heart. At a distance from them, underneath an oak, heralds were preparing 
a feast, and they were dressing a great ox which they had slain; the women, 
meanwhile, were strewing abundant quantities of white barley for the 
reapers’ meal. 
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On it he also wrought a vineyard heavily laden with clusters, one that 
was fair and golden; the grapes along it were black, and they stood on poles 
made row after row of silver. And about them he drove a trench of blue 
enamel, and around that a fence of tin. There was only a single path that led 
to the vineyard, along which the vintagers travelled whenever they were 
gathering the vintage. And young girls and young men, with light-hearted 
glee, were carrying the honeysweet fruit in wicker baskets. In their midst a 
boy was making delightful music with a clear-toned lyre, and he was singing 
along to it with a fine Linos song in his delicate voice: stamping and beating 
the ground with their feet, the others followed on with dancing and cries of 


Joy. 


On it he also made a herd of straight-horned cattle. The cattle were 
forged of gold and of tin, and with lowing they hurried out from the farmyard 
to the pasture beside the sounding river, beside the waving reed. Golden 
were the herdsmen who proceeded beside the cattle, four in number, and 
nine swift-footed dogs pursued them. But there were two fearful lions 
among the foremost cattle, both grasping a loud-lowing bull: the bull was 
being dragged away with a mighty mooing, and the dogs and young men 
followed after him. The two lions had torn open the hide of the mighty bull, 
and they were devouring the innards and black blood. The herdsmen were 
meanwhile setting the swift dogs on them, urging them on, but the dogs 
shrank away from biting: instead, they take a very close stand, bark, and 
then spring aside. 


On it the famous strong-armed god also made a meadow in a fair valley 
— a great meadow of white sheep and folds and roofed huts and pens. 


On it also the famous strong-armed god adorned a dancing floor like the 
one which, in broad Knossos, Daedalus once fashioned for fair-haired 
Ariadne. There were dancing young men and much-wooed women, holding 
one another’s hands at the wrist. Of these the maidens wore fine linen, 
while the youths were clad in fine-spun tunics, and they glistened softly with 
oil. And the maidens wore fair garlands, and the youths had golden daggers 
hanging from silver sword-belts. Now they would run in circles with their 
compliant and very nimble feet, just as when a potter sitting by a wheel 
fitted between his hands makes trial of whether it would run smooth; then 
again they would run in rows towards one other. And a great multitude stood 
around the charming dance, delighting in it, while two tumblers circled up 
and down among them so as to lead the dance. 
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On it he also wrought the great might of the river Ocean, around the 
outermost rim of the strongly-made shield. 
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Fig. 17.1: Marble statues of Kleopatra and Dioskourides from the house of 
Kleopatra, Delos, c. 138-137 BC. Delos, Archaeological Museum A 7763, A 
7799, A 7997a, in situ. Dimensions: Height: 167 centimetres. © Gésta 


Hellner, DAI Athens, D-DAI-ATH-1970—0886. 
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17.2: Terracotta Tanagra figure of woman seated on rock c. 250-200 BC. 
British Museum 1877,0515.7. Dimensions: Height: 15 centimetres. © 
Trustees of the British Museum. 
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17.3: Red figure hydria showing a woman wearing a strophion and 
removing her chiton, attributed to The Group of London E230 c. 370-350 
BC. British Museum 1856,1001.17. Dimensions: Height: 31.75 centimetres. 
© Trustees of the British Museum. 


Fig. 
17.4: Red figure phiale showing female musicians and dancers anteraining 
men, attributed to the Phiale Painter c. 430 BC. Boston (MA), Museum of 
Fine Arts 97.371. Diameter: 24.8 centimetres. © Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston. 
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17.5: Drawing of Red figure cup attributed to the Brygos Painter c. 500-450 
BC. Florence, Museo Archeologico Etrusco, 3921. Image credit: Aristi 
Tegou (aristi735@hotmail.com). 
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17.6: Chous attributed to the Meidias Painter c. 420-410 BC. New York . 
(NY), Metropolitan Museum of Art 75.2.1. Dimensions: Height 21.4 
centimetres, Diameter 17.9 centimetres. © The Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
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17.7: Fragmentary inventory of dedications to Artemis Brauronia from the . 
Athenian Akropolis. British Museum 1816,0610.223. Dimensions: Height: 
76.2 centimetres, Width: 38.1 centimetres, Thickness: 15.85 centimetres. © 


Trustees of the British Museum. “4. Fig. 
17.8: Plan of sanctuary of Artemis at Brauron. Travlos, loannes (1988) 


Bildlexikon zur Topographie des antiken Attika, Tubingen, 61, fig.58. Image 
reproduced by kind permission of Ernst J. Wasmuth Verlag GmbH & Co. 


‘ Fig. 17.9: The 
sanctuary of Artemis at Brauron, view of the stoa. Image credit: A. Petsalis- 


Diomidis. 


17.10: Drawing of Marble relief showing the presentation of an infant to a 
goddess from Echinos. Late fourth century to early third century BC. Lamia, 
Archaeological Museum 1041. Dimensions: Height 68 centimetres, Width 
121 centimetres. Image credit: Aristi Tegou (aristi735@hotmail.com). 


‘ Fi 
17.11: Marble votive relief with sacrificial scene. Late second century BC. 3 
Munich Staatlich Ansammlung und Glyptothek 206. Dimensions: Height: 79 


centimetres. © Renate Kuhling. 


17.12: Marble votive relief showing procession of worshippers ADprORChinia: 
Artemis from the sanctuary of Artemis at Brauron, dedicated by Aristonike c. 
350-300 BC. Brauron, Archaeological Museum 1151. Dimensions: Height: 
57.5 centimetres, Width: 101 centimetres, Thickness: 11 centimetres. Image 
credit: Courtesy of The Archaeological Society at Athens. 


17.13: Marble statue of girl standing and holding a hare from the sanctuary 
of Artemis at Brauron. Early third century BC. Brauron, Archaeological 
Museum 1158 (old 60). Dimensions: 80 centimetres. Image credit: Courtesy 


of The Archaeological Society at Athens. 


Undressing For Artemis: Sensory 


Approaches to Clothes Dedications in 
Hellenistic Epigram and in the Cult Of 
Artemis Brauronia 


Note: My thanks to Jas’ Elsner, Ewen Bowie, Pavlos Avlamis and Mike 
Squire for their help. | am also grateful to J6rg Rupke for the opportunity of 
spending a month of research at the Max Weber Centre for Advanced 
Cultural and Social Studies at the University of Erfurt in 2016, joining the 
“Lived Ancient Religion” project. | profited from responses to a version of 
this chapter from members of the group and particularly from Georgia 
Petridou and Esther Eidinow. All errors are mine. Two books of great 
relevance to my subject were published after | had submitted this 
manuscript to the editors: C. Constantakopoulou Aegean Interactions: Delos 
and its Networks in the Third Century, (Oxford University Press, 2017) and 
A. Purves (ed.) Touch and the Ancient Senses (Routledge, 2017). 


Introduction 


This chapter brings Greek literature into dialogue with material culture. I 
focus on a particular category of objects, votive dedications, and within this 
category, on clothes, using evidence from Hellenistic dedicatory epigram, 
sanctuary inventories, and some depictions on sculpted reliefs and painted 
vases. It is particularly fruitful to explore the theme of the gaze in relation 
to dedications because there is a real or fictive context of viewing in sacred 
space. While ostensibly the subject offers the possibility of texts giving 
voice to mute objects and guiding us through the ancient Greek experience 
of viewing, this would be a very text driven approach, and reading material 
objects against texts often points to different tropes and discourses, not neat 
explication and illustration. Furthermore in the case of votive dedications 
and Hellenistic dedicatory epigram, we also need to bear in mind the 
interpenetration of the genres. There is a complex dynamic here of the 
practice of dedicatory inscription influencing the genre of epigram and, in 
continuation, the practice of reading dedicatory epigrams in domestic 
contexts influencing choices of votive dedication in sanctuaries, and their 
reception through the erudite gaze. Indeed the chapter is not rigidly divided 
into sections dealing sequentially with literature and material culture 
because of the way that meanings continually cross over from one realm to 
another. For this reason I have used extensive subheadings and signposting 


to make the trajectory as clear as possible. The evidence relating to clothes 
dedications is analysed and explored through a sensory approach, an area 
of burgeoning scholarship which applies a highly empathetic reading to 
ancient engagements with, and reception of, texts and objects through the 
five senses.1069 Thus I use the specific example of clothes dedications to 
argue for the fundamental and complex intertwining of the material and 
literary worlds. 

Section A focuses on viewing clothes dedications through close 
readings of Hellenistic dedicatory epigrams, through an analysis of the 
effect of the embodied experience of reading these poems in private 
domestic space, and finally through an exploration of the broader cultural 
meanings of disembodied clothes using the evidence of red figure vase 
paintings. Section B takes a close look at a very different type of text about 
clothes dedications, the Late Classical inventories of clothing dedications 
to Artemis Brauronia. To a degree these are read against the dedicatory 
epigrams, both in terms of discourse and content, and in terms of the 
differences in the embodied experience of reading these stone texts. They 
are also used for the evidence they provide for the display of actual clothes 
dedications in the sanctuary. Section C finally considers votive sculptural 
depictions of clothes in the light of broader cultural meanings and the 
specific associations of the sanctuary of Artemis at Brauron. While 
differences emerge in the embodied and sensory experience of engaging 
with literary, inscriptional, “real” and sculptural clothes in their different 
contexts of reception I argue that in each case a key feature is the evocation 
of the absent body of the dedicant and the triangulation of deity, dedicant 
and viewer through the medium of the votive garment. 

In bringing together disparate and varied evidence I engage with 
scholarship from different disciplines including Classical philology, 
epigraphy and archaeology. I briefly set out here where the chapter fits in to 
the broader scholarly landscape, putting forward the case that it breaks new 
ground in its chosen focus and in its synthesis of primary evidence and 
analytical approaches. The theoretical background of the chapter includes 
humanities and social sciences scholarship on the body and identity, 1070 the 
foundational works of Barthes and Bourdieu on the social role of 
clothingio71, and more recent scholarship on sensory perception and 
accessing the ancient senses. I draw on studies of clothing in Graeco- 
Roman antiquity which are informed by contemporary dress theory and 
often synthesize literary, visual and epigraphic evidence very 
effectively.1072 More specifically within Classical studies there is a strong 
and growing body of scholarship on materiality and Hellenistic epigrams, 


but this tends to focus not on dedicatory poems about clothes or other 
everyday objects, but on the more “elevated” ekphrastic poems which 
evoke works of art, typically statues or painted images.1073 An important 
direction of scholarly work on this kind of dedicatory epigram is the 
poems’ engagement with contemporary artistic trends of realism, art 
historical theories, and the limits of artistic representation. By contrast, 
epigrams about clothing do not offer such sophisticated engagement with 
artistic and theoretical discourses (which may account for more limited 
scholarly interest) but instead have other effects. The lack of visibility of 
epigrams about clothing dedications may have been compounded by the 
low status of the fictive dedicants, as it is frequently implied that they are 
poor and female.io74 My attempt to access these experiences falls within 
the broader academic project of rethinking the place of hitherto 
marginalized groups on the grounds of race, gender, sexuality and 
disability. A potentially interesting area of research, that of direct 
correlations between epigrams with real archaeological objects — of 
literature and materiality — has not been possible because of the absence of 
clothing from votive, sanctuary contexts, although clothing from funerary 
contexts does survive in very rare instances.1075 A focus on dedicatory 
epigrams on clothes, then, with an application of a sensory approach raises 
new questions and issues. 

Sanctuary inventories including lists of clothing dedications have 
received attention from epigraphists and historians, although the study of 
the clothes catalogues from Brauron is still hampered by their fragmentary 
state, the duplication of parts of the lists and incomplete publication. Much 
of the work has been directed towards establishing the types of dedicated 
clothes, including type of textile and colour, effectively using the 
catalogues as straightforward historical sources rather than as texts evoking 
clothes in their own right, although more recently the discourse of the 
catalogues is being explored in the light of theoretical scholarship on 
clothes and the body.1076 An exploration of these inventories as material 
monuments in their own right and literary discourses through a sensory 
approach, and read against the dedicatory epigrams, has not been attempted 
and offers a fresh perspective. 

Both for the analysis of the dedicatory epigrams and of the Brauronian 
inventories the physical contexts of viewing are explored. Archaeological 
research is drawn on for domestic Hellenistic space and for the sanctuary of 
Artemis at Brauron including buildings, spatial layout and display of votive 
dedications. Art historical scholarship including iconographic analysis and 
work on reception and the viewer are brought to bear here in the analysis of 


contexts of reading and of sculptural depictions of clothes in houses and in 
sanctuaries. So, the chapter offers a case study analysis of a range of 
primary evidence, making use of varied bodies of scholarship and reading 
text against materiality through a sensory approach. 


A.Hellenistic Dedicatory Epigrams about 
Clothes: Meanings and Domestic 
Reception 


(1)Close Readings of Four Epigrams 


I begin with close readings of four epigrams which explore the way that 
dedicated clothes negotiate the relationship of dedicant, divinity and reader 
/ viewer.1077 The choice of poems gives a sense of the range of themes 
which are developed in dedicatory epigrams about clothes. The readings 
emphasise the role of materiality and sensory details in this complex 
literary triangulation. 


(i) AP 6.276=Antipater of Sidon 51 HE 
(fl. c.100 BC) 


'H moAvdpré obAac avedjoato mapbévoc “Iman 
yaitac, ebadn opnyouéva KpOTaov: 

Hon yap oi éExhAVE yaov TéAOG’ at 6’ Emi KOpOH 
nitpot mapPEevias aitéouev yapitac. 

"Aptet, of] 6° t6tHTt yapL0c 9" Ga Kai yévoc ein 
th Avkonndeidov madi AitaoTpayGAn. 


Hippe, the maiden, has put up her abundant curly hair, brushing it from her 
perfumed temples, for the solemn time when she must wed has come, and I the 
snood that used to rest there require in my wearer the grace of virginity. But, 
Artemis, in your loving-kindness grant to Lykomedes’ child, who has bidden 
farewell to her knuckle-bones, both a husband and children. 


The mundane snood, animated and speaking in its own voice, focuses the 
reader’s attention not just on itself, but on the body, specifically the hair, 
that used to be held beneath. The description of Hippe putting up her hair is 
sensuous, evoking not just the sense of smell through the reference to her 
perfumed temples (cvmdn ... Kpdtagov), but also the sense of touch 


through the reference to abundant and curly hair (moAbOpié ovAac ... 
yaitac), suggestive of mass and texture. Although she is not yet married, 
the putting up of her hair takes the reader into the future life of Hippe as a 
married woman and even a mother, proleptically referred to at the end in 
the prayer. At the same time the past life of Hippe as a child is evoked 
through the material object of the knuckle bones. The connection between 
the dedicant and the goddess is centred on the bodily state of virginity, 
glimpsed through the knucklebones and snood, and its end is foreshadowed 
in the sensuous description of Hippe’s body. The snood, the votive 
garment, then, is located at the crossroads of Hippe’s life stages; it mediates 
between Hippe, the reader and the goddess in a manner which is both 
highly charged and quotidian. 


(ii) AP 6.272=Perses 2 HE (C4th BC) 


ZOpe to, @ Aatwt, Kai dvOeudevta KonACOW, 
Kai LiTPAV LAOTOIC OMLYKTO TEPITAOLEVaV, 
OjKkato Tydeooa, SvoMdivoto yevéBAacG 
apyaréov Sekato pnvi ovyotoa Baposc. 


Her girdle and flowered frock, and the band that clasps her breasts tight, did 
Timaessa dedicate, Artemis, to you, when in the tenth month she was freed from 
the burden and pain of difficult labour. 


The description of the frock as flowered (GvOeudevta) engages the reader’s 
sense of sight in imagining the appearance of the garment; the detail that 
the band clasps the breasts tight (o@vyxt& mepimAopévav) evokes the haptic 
sense, either as the band, that is, as the active agent of clasping, or, as the 
body part held in a clasp. The girdle and breast band are pieces of female 
clothing with a high erotic charge, with a literary history stretching back to 
Homer in the case of the girdle and frequently elaborated in Hellenistic 
erotic epigrams.1078 The idea of loosening the girdle was culturally related 
to the idea of opening the female body in the unfolding process of 
becoming a full woman through sex and through releasing blood in 
menarche, monthly menstruation and lochia after childbirth.1079 Artemis 
was closely connected to virginity and to childbirth, and one of her epithets 
was Avoilovoc (“looser of the girdle”). In the poem the presumed removal 
and dedication of the girdle is in the context of safe childbirth, but it also 
implies its prior removal for sex which must have preceded this. The 
dedicated breast band, now removed from the body, implies the free naked 
breasts. So here again, through a sensuous and intimate focus on the clothes 


dedications, the reader is enabled to look back into Timaessa’s erotic and 
reproductive life and forward into the freedom of her body from 
constraining clothes, from the state of virginity and from the weight of 
pregnancy and childbirth. The interiority no less than the skin surface of 
Timaessa’s body is alluded to in this poem. Dedicant, goddess and reader 
are triangulated through the garments which evoke the body of Timaessa. 


(111) AP 6.286=Leonidas of Tarentum 40 
HE (fl. c.294-c.281 B.C) 


Tijc mélN¢ TH Lev GKpa TH SECLe HEXPL TAAQLOTIIS 
Kai oniWatic obANS Bitttov sipydoato’ 

Oatepa 6° Avtidvelpa mpoorpLoos: TOV Oé pETAcD 
Maiavdpov kai tac map8eviKdc Bitin. 

Kovupav KaAAiotn Atés, Apteut, TodtO TO vijpLA 
TIpPOSG WoYNIs VEins, Tv TpITdvNTOV Epw. 


The right end of the border, measuring a span and a whole palm, is the work of 
Bitto; the other extremity was added by Antianeira, while Bitie worked the girls 
and the Maeander in the middle. Artemis, fairest of the daughters of Zeus, take 
to your heart this piece of woven work which the three vied in making. 


The poem draws the reader’s attention to the process of production of the 
textile while the ending emphasises the goddess’ reception of the object as 
a votive offering (1pdc woytic Veins). Details of measurement, decoration 
and specification of particular parts including the sides of the border (Tijs 
méM™s TH LEV GKkpa TH Seta ... OatEpa 5’) and the middle (tov 5é LETAgd), 
offer an unfolding visual picture of the textile. The identification of the 
three dedicants with different parts of it suggest intimate physical contact 
with the garment during the process of weaving and also emphasise the 
communal process of production materialized in the offering. The textile 
permanently unites the women their communal yet competitive efforts to 
please Artemis. A bodily focus is discernible also in the reference to the 
human figures woven into the textile (tac map8evikdc) and in the specific 
mention of the size of a section in terms of measurements evoking parts of 
the body (péypi maAaoTIs Kai omWaptic obANs). The effect is to evoke the 
absent bodies of the depicted girls and of the three weavers who created 
and handled the textile. 


(iv) AP 6.358=Diotimus 7 HE (C3rd BC) 


Xoipé por, aBpé cbmaA001, TOV OnugaaAn } mote Avdi 


AVoapévn PASTNT’ NAGEV é¢ HpaKkAéovs. 
dABioc Foba, KUTACOL, Kai é¢ TOTE Kai THAW, oc VOV 
ypbosov Aptéutdoc todt’ éméByc péAaOpov. 


Hail, dainty frock, that Lydian Omphale took off to go to the bed of Herakles. 
You were blessed then, o frock, and blessed again you are now that you have 
entered this golden house of Artemis. 


In the final poem the significance of the dress is created by reference to its 
past life before dedication at a well-known and highly charged moment of 
mythical time, and by reference to its present (and by implication future) 
life as a votive object in the temple of Artemis. It is the physical handling 
and location of the object which play a crucial part in these processes: the 
dress is taken off the body of Omphale (td6v ... Avoapévn) and moves into 
the temple (tott’ éxéBnco péAGPpov). The status of the votive dress as 
disembodied, no less than the explicit mention of Omphale disrobing, 
invite the reader to focus on the quotidian experience of undressing in the 
context of a cosmic erotic event. The dress is placed centrestage through 
the trope of the speaker addressing it directly; the use of the deictic (tott’) 
further places the speaker inside the temple itself, perhaps as a pilgrim 
viewer of dedications. So the garment concretises a mythical episode and 
again enables a triangulation between the reader, Artemis and the 
protagonists, Omphale and Herakles. 


(2)A Synoptic View of Dedicatory Epigrams about 
Clothes 


These four epigrams can be seen as part of a larger group of dedicatory 
epigrams about clothing to a range of deities. The scope of this chapter 
only allows me to highlight certain themes in the group.10s0 Occasionally 
the first person is used for the dedicant or even for the personified item of 
clothing itself, thereby animating it; but more typically the poems unfold in 
the third person in an ostensibly neutral voice.10s1 The item of clothing is 
either dedicated on its own or as part of a group of clothes or other 
objects.1082 In this way it is presented to the reader’s eye as a stand-alone 
object or briefly in the spotlight within a series of objects. Some poems 
emphasise the act of dedication and divine acceptance, that is, the ritual 
that transforms the clothing into a votive object, the protected property of 
the god.1083 Two poems offer a surprise reversal of the pattern of the article 
of clothing being given by the human being to the god: Aphrodite gives her 
kestos (bra) to a woman called Ino;1084 and Priapus, as judge in a beauty 


contest, is indirectly responsible for Nikonoe receiving as a prize “the 
snood and purple vest, and the Laconian robes, and the gold piping for the 
tunic”.1085 Several poems allude to the moment when the vow was made to 
dedicate the clothing.10s6 The god is often specifically associated with the 
trade or activity performed by the dedicant wearing the article of clothing. 
Examples include gardening clothes and erotically charged clothes of the 
girl Alexo and the homosexual transvestite Statyllius to Priapus, 1087 
farming clothes to Demeter,ioss clothes of girls to Artemis before 
weddings,1089 clothes to Artemis or Eileithyia for the safe delivery of a 
child,1090 the clothes of an adolescent boy to Hermes,1o91 the clothes of a 
schoolmaster to Hermes,1092 the hat of a wayfarer to Artemis,i093 the 
acoutrements of Maenads to Dionysos,1094 and underwear and adornments 
to Aphrodite.1095 In this way the garment intimately connects the dedicant 
to the god through its past wearing during activities in the god’s domain, no 
less than through its ritual dedication to that god. The reader is thus 
exposed to a vignette of the past life of the dedicant, and sees the article of 
clothing in a fresh chronological and spatial context, while simultaneously 
looking at it in the present in sacred space. Several poems emphasise the 
poverty of the clothing offering,1096 while many allude to the process of 
production of the garment, here again evoking its past history outside the 
sanctuary.1097 The trope of production, as we have seen in the close reading 
of the third epigram above, has the effect of focusing the reader on the 
materiality of the garment, its decoration and colour engaging the sense of 
sight, its texture evoking the haptic sense.109s A series of dedicatory 
epigrams exclusively about weaving equipment (and not clothing) may be 
related but have a different effect, more narrowly emphasizing handicraft 
and hard work, not the intimate wearing of the woven result.1099 Many of 
the poems make brief references to the context of display of the object, 
visually evoking the sacred space for the reader. 1100 

Many of these themes are found in dedicatory epigrams about objects 
other than clothing. The feature which, to my mind, distinguishes epigrams 
about clothing dedications above all is the evocation of the human body 
which used to inhabit the garment. This has parallels with poems about 
mundane objects such as tools and weapons used by dedicants, mostly with 
their hands. The intimate contact of body and garment leaves traces: some 
are said to be marked, some worn thin, some bear the smell of the 
wearer.1101 The poems thus engage the readers’ senses of sight, touch and 
smell. Key here is the idea that the clothing now lacks the human body. 
Rarer is the parallel evocation of the bodies of anthropomorphic gods 
receiving and wearing clothing dedications. 1102 


(3)Reception of Epigrams in the Domestic Context 


(i)/Embodied Reading 


The impact and meaning of dedicatory epigram about clothing and, by 
extension, the absent human body is related to the context of reception of 
these poems. Just as the sensory effects of the evocation of clothing have 
been brought out in the analysis above, so the sensory aspects of the 
embodied experience of receiving the poem in a domestic setting will now 
be explored. It is likely that epigrams were read or recited in private, and 
also in company at sympotic gatherings in elite houses.1103 If read silently 
they were received through the sense of sight, if read aloud through the 
sense of sight and hearing for the reader and, if there was an audience, 
through hearing only. The article of clothing, then, at most had a physical 
existence in the words on the papyrus roll held in the reader’s hand, and 
may only have had an immaterial oral/aural existence if the epigram was 
known by heart. In a private reading the article of clothing was “seen” in 
the mind of the reader by him or her alone; in the sympotic gathering the 
evocation of “viewing” the garment was a communal and convivial 
process. The fantasy transformed private domestic space into public sacred 
space through the use of the deictic, the conceit of present viewing and the 
evocation of features of the sanctuary. In the context of domestic reading 
from a papyrus roll, the poems’ evocation of the absent body of the 
dedicant, which I have emphasised, emerges as one part of a complex web 
of absence: the papyrus alludes to the absent inscription, which in turn 
refers to the absent garment, which ultimately evokes the absent human 
body. 


(ii)Real Worn Clothes 


The poems’ focus on clothing is likely to have drawn attention to the 
clothes of those present. It has been convincingly argued that changes in 
fabrics and fashion occurred in the Hellenistic period, particularly affecting 
women’s clothes and self-styling. There appears to have been an increasing 
availability to the elite of high quality textiles, particularly wraps and 
mantles with tassels for women, probably made of fine linen or a silk-linen 
mix.1104 This development in the “real” world raises the question of 
whether Hellenistic epigrams about clothes dedications are in part 
reflecting a new interest in worn clothes, in other words, interpenetration of 
real and literary worlds. Be that as it may the reading of such poems is 


likely to have elicited an intense focus on the worn clothes of the self and 
of any others present. The senses of sight, touch and smell would have been 
directly affected or implicitly evoked in this process. 


(iii)Artistic Depictions of Clothes 


It is also likely that the subject of the poems would have drawn attention to 
any artistic depictions of clothing in the house including three-dimensional 
sculpture and two-dimensional mosaics, frescoes and panel paintings. Just 
as epigram may have been influenced by real developments in textiles and 
worn fashion, so the changes in artistic depictions of clothing may likewise 
be rooted in these, as has been argued by R. R. R. Smith in the case of 
sculpture.1105 A new feature in Hellenistic sculpture is a strong interest in 
the depiction of clothing, including variety and combinations of textures 
and thickness of cloth, particularly a crinkly chiton with a thin shawl 
wrapped around over the top. This is conveyed by a smooth taught surface 
over the plastic rendering of underlying fabric and body and, at the bottom, 
the chiton itself with multiple, deep folds in the drapery.ii06 Variety in 
colours was conveyed in the polychrome surface decoration which made 
extensive use of chiaroscuro.1107 The clothing of women in particular is 
shown tightly enveloping their bodies, emphasizing certain parts such as 
hips and breasts. Whereas body language in Hellenistic art has been 
extensively analysed in recent scholarship the role played by clothes in 
delineating the body has been underplayed.110s It is the range of poses, in 
conjunction with the clothing, that contributes to the rich variety of genre 
depictions and individual characterization. 

The life size marble statue of Kleopatra from the house of Kleopatra in 
the Theatre Quarter at Delos and dated to c. 138-137 BC, is a good 
example of the importance of clothes in emphasizing both the subject’s 
body through the stretched fabric of the shawl over the chiton, and the 
subject’s status through the immensely fine quality and, by implication, 
high cost of the shawl (Figure 17.1).1109 The pudicitia pose works in 
conjunction with the clothing: the right arm intimately holds the waist 
reflecting the way that the himation embraces the body, while the (lost) 
right arm held vertically would have mirrored the vertical pleats of the 
chiton below. The statue was displayed in the peristyle of the house next to 
a portrait of Dioskourides, the husband of Kleopatra, and it was also visible 
from the street. Smaller scale, cheaper terracotta Tanagra figures show a 
similar concern with a detailed depiction of fabric, colour and the three- 
dimensional body beneath (Figure 17.2).1110 While most Tanagra figures 


have been found in tombs this is at least partly due to the higher chances of 
preservation in funerary contexts, and domestic and votive uses should not 
be excluded.1111 The terracotta figure seated on a rock, a type which recurs, 
has been interpreted as alluding to a visit to a shrine in the countryside. The 
soft clothing enveloping the woman’s body brings her into contact with the 
hard and jagged rock of what might be sacred space, offering a variation on 
our epigrammatic theme of the clothing from a domestic context being 
brought to a shrine, often explicitly situated in nature.1112 It is certainly 
possible that such cheaper genre Tanagra statuettes as well as high end 
commissioned portrait sculptures such as that of Kleopatra, were present at 
the recitation of epigrams about clothing in domestic and sympotic 
contexts. In both sculptures the clothing is a prominent and expressive 
feature, and the intimacy of contact between clothing and body is 
emphasised. Such sculptures would have been experienced through sight 
and also, in the case of the Tanagra statuette, potentially through touch. A 
statuette invited handling and turning over in the hands. The appearance of 
the soft clothing in hard stone or fired clay plays with the idea of textures 
and tactility, and invites haptic contact only to reveal the artist’s skill 
through the hard touch of the clothing which to the eye is so soft. Both the 
sculptural depictions and the epigrams under discussion focus on female 
clothes, although they were mostly created by men. 


(4)Cultural Meanings of Disembodied Clothes on the 
Evidence of Red Figure Vase Images 


In this domestic context of real clothes worn and representations of clothes 
around bodies in painted marble and terracotta in the Hellenistic style of 
realism, dedicatory epigrams stand out as evocations of clothes removed 
from the bodies of their wearers. They are about disembodied clothes. 
References to the smell and sweat still on them implies recent disrobing. 1113 
This intimate physical connection and the idea of undressing imparts an 
erotic dimension to many of the poems.1114 For the cultural meaning of 
disrobing, piles of clothes and the implied position of the naked body I turn 
briefly to imagery of Athenian red figure painted pots. These date from the 
Late Classical period as the red figure technique and figured iconography 
ceases in the Hellenistic period. The chronological gap is not great and they 
are appropriate evidence for cultural meanings of clothing in our domestic 
reading contexts because they are vessels typically used and therefore 
viewed and touched in domestic space. Ceramic vessels offered two- 
dimensional images of piles of clothes and clothed bodies spread around a 


three dimensional object which was designed to be handled. The visual 
illusion of soft clothes and tantalizingly glimpsed bodies beneath contrasted 
with the hard fired surface in the hand, not unlike the interaction with 
sculptures discussed above. While images of nudity in Greek art abound, 
the act of disrobing is rarely depicted. There is a potential ambiguity in 
these images as it is not always clear whether the person, usually a woman, 
is putting on or removing clothing.1115 On a hydria dated to c. 370-350 BC 
a scene of disrobing occurs in a female domestic context, and carries 
sensuous and erotic overtones through the presence of Eros and a Satyr.1116 
(Figure 17.3) Piles of clothes nearby naked bodies, as opposed to the act of 
disrobing, frequently occur in scenes of female bathing and grooming, 1117 
and also in more or less eroticized scenes of women entertaining men. For 
example a phiale dated to c. 430 BC displays an image of five women 
entertaining three men with music and dance; a pile of clothes on a Alismos 
is next to a woman dancing in a short chiton (Figure 17.4).1118 Piles of 
clothes are also depicted on the most explicitly erotic images, such as that 
on the exterior of a drinking cup attributed to the Brygos Painter and dated 
to c. 500-450 BC, where clothes are suspended between naked couples 
having sex (Figure 17.5).1119 In all their variety red figure pottery images of 
disrobing and of piles of disembodied clothes suggest the body’s erotic 
availability and vulnerability to penetration. 

A different case is that of an oinochoe in the shape of a chous attributed 
to the Meidias Painter c. 420-410 BC.1120 (Figure 17.6) The shape of the 
vessel associates it with the Anthesteria festival, and its iconography has 
been interpreted in this light as preparatory to the feast of the Choes. The 
image is unusual and depicts a pile of clothes prominently positioned in the 
centre on a swing with fillets tied at the top of the ropes. The clothes are 
decorated with stars and linear patterns and are folded neatly. One woman 
is shown as the handler of the clothes with her hands stretched out towards 
them, while the other is carefully pouring a liquid over flames under the 
swing, presumably to impart a fragrance to the clothes, while a wreathed 
boy stands behind her. The clothes worn by the women are also elaborate: 
chitons with multiple folds, a sleeveless jacket patterned with palmettes, 
scrolls and stars (left) and a himation with a border (right), and patterned 
headdresses. The folds and patterns visually echo those of the folded 
clothes; but in contrast to the folded and partially hidden pile of clothes 
these are embodied and animated, and allow the viewer’s eye to penetrate 
them and see the women’s legs, arms and breasts inside.1121 On a klismos 
chair to the right there are more richly decorated clothes, laid out and not 
folded. A pair of sandals are on the footrest. In red figure pottery the 


klismos and footrest typically indicate interior, domestic, female space; 
usually a fully clothed woman sits on such a chair. The placement of the 
pile of clothes and sandals on a klismos and footrest draws attention to what 
is absent and by implication unclothed — a female body. An erotic 
undertone may also be implied by the inscription at the top of the image 
which reads “Ganyme[des] kalos”, whether this refers to a contemporary 
young man or to the mythical Ganymede. 


This image echoes themes of dedicatory epigrams about clothing in a 
number of ways: the shape and iconography of the vessel suggest a 
religious dimension to the clothes, just as the poems specify votive function 
and sometimes allude to sacred space; the piles of disembodied clothes are 
the focus through central or prominent placement and the attention given 
them by the human figures, just as the poems make the reader focus on the 
clothes and move outwards from there; the clothes are engaged with by the 
figures through sight, touch and smell, just as the poems evoke sensory 
responses to the clothes in the reader; the piles of clothes contrast with the 
worn, animated clothes of the human figures and the placement of some on 
a klismos and footrest allude to the absent human wearer, just as the 
immaterial literary clothes, and their depiction as disembodied in the poems 
frequently evoke the bodies of wearers in the past. A triangulation is 
created between human actors, invisible implied deity and viewer through 
the focus on the clothes in sacred space, just as the poems triangulate 
dedicant, deity and reader using the clothes in sacred space as a conduit. 


B.Clothes in Sacred Space: Lapidary 
Inventory Lists and “Real” Votive 
Dedications 


The discussion of dedicatory epigrams about clothes has already introduced 
the material and sensory world in its exploration of content, physical 
reading context and the broader cultural imaginary of clothes evinced from 
artistic depictions. This section focuses more directly on the material world 
examining clothes encountered in sacred space, starting with textual 
evocations inscribed on stone and moving on to real clothing dedications. 
Whereas the theme of clothing dedication is well established in 
Hellenistic epigram in literary collections it hardly occurs in extant 


dedicatory poetic inscriptions.1122 This is surely due to the fact that 
clothing dedications were not set up on stone inscribed bases as statues 
were, and instead were kept inside sanctuary buildings. The literary 
epigrams, then, engage with softer, semi-perishable materials and, 
probably, with a lower socio-economic group than do stone inscriptions. 


(1)Clothes in Words on Stone Monuments: Function 
and Purposes 


But clothing dedications are to be found in another type of inscription set 
up in sacred space: in inventory lists of votives from the late Classical 
period and particularly from the Hellenistic period. They occur within lists 
of a wide variety of objects, including precious metal dedications, such as 
in the inventory from the Athenian Asklepieion, and they also occur in 
inventories predominantly devoted to clothing, such as the inventory from 
the shrine of Artemis Brauronia on the Akropolis.1123 (Figure 17.7) 
Generally inventories offer a chronological framework through the 
referencing of a priest or archon, and repetitive listing of object and name 
of dedicant, often according to their location in a specific room in a 
sanctuary.1124 The purpose of such inventories is not usually stated 
explicitly except in the cases where damaged precious metal dedications 
are listed prior to being melted down.1125 Inventories are summaries of the 
god’s sacred property apparently made for a mixture of purposes including 
the accountability of priests, the preservation of the memory of individual 
dedicants and their dedications which deteriorate in time, and the 
monumentalization in stone of the plethora of dedications alluding to the 
presence and power of the god in the sanctuary. 

Lists specifically of clothing dedications are functionally no different to 
inventories of other objects; where they differ is in the way that they 
effectively invert the subordinate relationship of inventory to dedications, 
as the harder, more durable and perhaps more expensive stone list is 
contrasted to the softer, more perishable, moveable and perhaps cheaper 
textiles. Stone inventories were monuments in themselves, drawing 
together the totality of real dedications. They had a three dimensional 
material presence in the sanctuary and could be engaged with through three 
senses, through sight, by looking at the stele as a whole and reading the 
inscribed text; through touch, by touching the stele or individual inscribed 
letters, and through hearing, by listening to the text read aloud. The context 
of encountering these inventories, like the domestic context of 
encountering epigrams about clothing, is important in trying to access their 


meanings. 


(2)The Inventories of Dedications to Artemis 
Brauronia 


(i) The Epigraphical Evidence 


The epigraphical evidence for inventories of votives dedicated to Artemis 
Brauronia between the years 349/8 to 336/5 BC is particularly rich and 
complex.1126 Thirteen fragments found on the Akropolis are thought to 
come from the Brauronion, the shrine of Artemis Brauronia located 
between the Propylaia and the West facade of the Parthenon, and seemingly 
were part of six opisthographic marble stelai.1127 It appears that copies of 
these inscriptions were found at the rural sanctuary of Artemis at Brauron 
in the 1960’s, but these are not yet published. It had been suggested that the 
duplication of the inventories was accompanied by the removal of the 
actual items from the sanctuary at Brauron to the Akropolis, but the 
publication of another inscription from Brauron referring to sanctuary 
buildings also named in the inventories as containing the offerings, is good 
evidence for the location of the items in Brauron itself.1128 On the 
Akropolis, then, the inventories would have been read as referring to 
objects not only not immediately on display but in a far away coastal 
sanctuary associated with female rites of passage, and visited annually in a 
civic pilgrimage which set out from the Brauronion itself. There is no 
evidence for the specific context of display of the stelai on the Akropolis; 
as they are fragmentary their size is hard to establish, but the largest one is 
120 cm high and 80 cm wide.1129 The stelai were therefore substantial 
monuments and simultaneously readable documents, products of the 
democratic Athenian system. It has been argued by Linders that in Brauron 
the (unpublished) inventories were probably displayed on the bases still in 
situ around the foundation of the temple of Artemis and also alongside the 
west wall of the stoa where it is adjacent to the temple.1130 If this is correct 
the inventories in Brauron were read in very close proximity to the 
dedicated clothing and to the sacred interior spaces and images of the 
sanctuary, but not within sight of the clothes.1131 


(ii)Reading in Context 


Four parallels can therefore be drawn between reading the inventories (both 
on the Akropolis and in Brauron) and reading dedicatory epigram in 


sympotic domestic contexts. First the communal oral / aural reception of 
lists of clothes dedications in public sacred space amongst groups of 
worshippers can be paralleled with the communal reading or recitation of 
epigram about clothes dedications in domestic sympotic contexts.1132 
Second, the nature of the list emphasised the clothing as a group rather 
than highlighting individual pieces and can be paralleled with the effect of 
individual epigrams about a number of clothes and other objects, and also 
with the effect of a series of epigrams about clothes, recited from memory 
or read from a poetry book such as the Milan papyrus (P. Mil. Vogl. VII 
309).1133 Third, in both cases the clothing was experienced as translated 
into text, either inscribed and brightly painted on stone, or written with ink 
on a papyrus roll or, if recited, envisaged as immaterial letters in the mind’s 
eye. Fourth, both the Brauron inventories and dedicatory epigrams refer to 
clothes which are absent, not immediately visible or available for direct 
haptic or olfactory sensory engagement. 


(iii)Structure 


As far as their fragmentary state allows us to surmise, it appears that the 
inventories are organized by year listing existing dedications and the new 
dedications of the year just passed. They are therefore iterations of the 
same collection of objects and include extensive, though not exact, 
duplication. If displayed together, which is likely, they would have 
emphasised continuity but also the evolving and growing nature of the 
collection of votives over time. The official, public aspect of these 
monuments which were compiled and set up by the epistatai of Artemis 
Brauronia,1134 gave a civic significance to the objects listed, which 
included cheap, worn, inner female clothing. The inventories for a given 
year seem to list objects according to type: for example stele 4 sets out 
dedications in gold on Face A while Face B lists clothes followed by 
bronze and wooden objects.1135 Here there appears to be a hierarchy of 
materials but the fragmentary state of the inventories does not allow us to 
say whether clothing had a consistent position and what that was relative to 
other types of objects. The arrangement of objects thus combines 
chronology, object typology and in some instances also storage location — 
the bronze objects on stele 4 are said to be in “the old temple’. 1136 


(iv)Discourse and Sensory Aspects 


The fragmentary nature of the inventories has not prevented the fruitful 
analysis of their discourse using theories of vestimentary language. 1137 


Here I focus on their discourse through the sensory prism and trace the way 
that descriptive categories and terms evoke in the reader a sensory 
engagement with the clothing which extended to its past through allusions 
to manufacture, wearing and dedication. While the type of garment is 
specified and in most cases the dedicant is also named, a range of further 
(not strictly necessary) descriptive terms are used to identify the piece of 
clothing; these allude to fabric, colour, patterning, decorative features and 
condition. These terms may carry indications of value as well as aesthetics. 
References to colour and patterning evoke the reader’s sense of sight.1138 
References to the type of fabricii39, its fineness,1140 shagginess,1141 
smoothness,1142 coarseness,1143 references to folds or double layers 
(implying thickness)1144, to being lightweight1145 and to decorative features, 
such as metal attachments,1146 all imply texture and the experience of 
touching or wearing, thus powerfully evoking the reader’s haptic sense. 
There are also specific references to the softness of unworked wool.1147 At 
the same time such categories and terms link back to the process of 
production of the textile, including weaving, dyeing, embroidery and 
sewing which underlie the finished result.1148 The process of production is 
also highlighted by use of the description of some items of clothes as 
“unfinished” and by the accompanying dedication of woof-thread and 
wool.1149 In this way the text suggests the physical process of production of 
the garment which usually involved the women of the house and therefore 
probably the dedicant herself engaging with all five senses. 

The term rhakos is used of many of the dedicated clothes. This is a 
difficult term and is open to a number of interpretations. Mommsen 
suggested that it referred to a cloth used to absorb a girl’s first menstrual 
blood;1150 while this idea is not generally accepted due to lack of ancient 
evidence, if it is correct, however, the dedicated cloth made visible not only 
its intimate contact with the dedicant’s body it also made visible the 
dedicant’s blood, a vital element of the body interior. Perhaps more likely is 
the view of Linders and Cleland who take rhakos to mean “tattered”, 
“ragged” or “defective’’.1151 If the poor state of the garment was understood 
to have occurred prior to dedication then an intimate haptic connection 
between dedicant and garment is evoked in the wearing of thread through 
rubbing on the skin during the body’s movement, and the absorbing of 
sweat emanating from the body. If, on the other hand, the poor state of the 
garment was understood as having occurred after dedication then what was 
evoked was the diachronic life of the garment as the sacred property of the 
goddess. In any case the singular reference to an item of clothing being 
“new” strongly suggests that the clothes were known to have been worn 


and therefore could be imagined enveloping the body of the named 
dedicant thus evoking visual, haptic and olfactory senses of the reader. 1152 
This sensory reading of the inventories throws up similarities between them 
and dedicatory epigrams about clothes particularly relating to intimate 
bodily engagement in the processes of production and wearing prior to 
dedication, and by implication, evoking the absent body of the wearer/ 
dedicant. 


(3)The Real Thing: Clothes Dedications on Display in 
the Sanctuary of Artemis at Brauron 


(i)Location and Labelling 


The inventories explicitly set up a correspondence with real objects which 
actually existed. I focus now on the clothes themselves in the sanctuary of 
Artemis at Brauron. The inventories do not specify the building in which 
clothes were kept. The fourth-century sanctuary consisted of a main 
temple, two smaller structures, probably a heroon dedicated to Iphigeneia 
and an older temple; these were framed by the sacred spring and a stoa with 
small rooms containing dining couches (Figures 17.8 and 17.9).1153 The 
generic delicate nature of textiles which makes them vulnerable to weather 
conditions and specific references to three sacred statues in the same space 
as the clothes dedications indicate that they were kept within a building, 
perhaps the temple of Artemis, around which the annual inventories were 
probably displayed.1154 The listing of clothes items here is. strictly 
chronological, indicated by the priest and archon’s names. On this basis it 
has been argued that the clothes must have been somehow marked or 
labelled with the year of dedication, and possibly even stored in the 
chronological order of dedication.1155 In addition to their connection with 
the stone text outside the building the actual clothes had text in or on them: 
there are references to letters woven into some clothing dedications, 1156 
while others are described as ispov éavyéypamtot “marked as sacred”.1157 
This is echoed in a non dedicatory context in an erotic epigram by 
Asklepiades who mentions a girdle ypdppat’ éyov “bearing letters of gold” 
and goes on to “quote” the lines, implying a tantalizing reading of the text 
binding the body of the hetaira Hermione.115s In the inventories there are 
also persistent references to clothing being Gypagov “unwritten” and 
averiypapov “uninscribed”,1159 suggesting that the norm was an 
accompanying text whether inwoven or on a separate label. 


(ii)Containers and Visibility 


A number of statements in the catalogues allude to the specific placement 
of clothes in containers: éu mAaioimi “in a case”’1160, éu AACIoiM@L 
émtvypévov “in a case folded” 1161, éxi TH Kava “in a cane basket” 1162, év 
kiPo@tiat “in a box’’1163 probably to be understood as a tray with tall edges, 
while there is also mention of wool in a basket.1164 These containers were 
likely placed on shelves along the walls. Some of these containers were 
open topped and it is therefore possible that some of the clothes were 
visible to later worshippers. 


(iii) Meanings of Clothes Dedications at Brauron: Absent 
Bodies, Present Gods 


The display of disembodied worn clothes of absent pilgrims implied their 
act of taking the clothes off. The idea of removing clothes, and the girdle in 
particular (of which there are some dedications), was connected to the idea 
of the gradual opening of the female body in the process of maturation as 
we saw above in section A (1) in the close reading of poem (i1).1165 While 
this notion was deeply culturally embedded it is specifically relevant at 
Brauron where annual rituals centred on young girls in preparation for 
menarche and marriage with its civic dimension of producing the Athenian 
citizens of the future. In Aristophanes’ Lysistrata the ritual is evoked in one 
line in terms of what the girls wore, the krokotos, and more specifically in 
terms of taking off that garment: Kai ygovoa tov KpoKwtov &pKtos 1 
Bpavpewvioig “and shedding my saffron robe I was a Bear at the 
Brauronia’”’.1166 Ritual nudity is also suggested by images of naked girls on 
pottery vessels found at Brauron.1167 While details are irrecoverable a 
vestimentary code and the process of putting on and taking off clothes, was 
clearly important in this central ritual. 

The close bodily connection of the clothes to their dedicants in the 
processes of production and wearing, and the ritual significance to 
dedicants in the act of dedication, meant that, to a degree, they represented 
or stood in for the absent dedicants and recalled their bodies. The presence 
of dedications related to textile production (spindle whorls, wool wefts and 
loom weights) and to the female body (jewellery and mirrors which once 
held the image of the dedicant) would have reinforced these ideas. 1168 But 
there is a more specific parallel: women’s bodies were compared to wool in 
a number of medical texts, while men’s bodies were likened to a closely 
woven garment. These comparisons related to ideas of women’s bodies as 


moist, soft and spongy while men’s flesh was dryer and more compact, and 
they also engaged with the gender hierarchy of women as unworked 
(lacking) and men as the finished (perfected) product.1169 Instead of 
enveloping the bodies of dedicants, these clothes were now themselves held 
in hard solid containers. Another concept that may have influenced the 
meaning of these votive clothes was the figuring of women’s bodies as 
containers: the first woman Pandora, was associated with a jar, the figure of 
the wife was associated with the wool basket (kalathos) in art and 
literature, and the womb specifically was described through the metaphor 
of the oven.1170 Both the clothes and the containers, then, evoked, and 
stood in for, the absent female body. 

Clothes are also said to be on three sacred statues, presumably of 
Artemis. These may have been fully “worn”, particularly in the case of 
acrolithic statues, or “held” in the hand or lap, particularly in the case of the 
seated Artemis.1171 Here the statues, which evoked and embodied Artemis, 
were in close physical contact with the worn clothes of the dedicants, and 
perhaps even animated them through wearing. The body of the absent 
dedicant was substituted by the body of the goddess, suggesting the idea of 
contact and commonality with the divine through clothes and the body. 


(4)A Return to Epigram 


At the end of this exploration of viewing real clothes dedications at 
Brauron I finally turn back to poetry. For while broad ideas and metaphors 
about clothes and the female body surely played a role in the understanding 
of the meanings of clothes dedications in containers and worn or held by 
sacred statues, so too did dedicatory epigrams about clothes. Dedicatory 
epigrams about clothes frequently focus on the act of dedication and some 
also allude to their afterlife in the sanctuary through allusions to the clothes 
as hanging up or used by the divinity.1172 In an epigram by Posidippus (c. 
310-240 BC) all three of these ideas are present: 1173 


Apotvon, coi TodTo 61d GTOALS@V EvELodoBat 
Bboowov GyKettat Bpéy’ G0 Navkpattoc, 

Oi ov, MIAN, Kat SvEelpov SUdpEacOar yAvKdV iSpa 
NOEAEG, OTPNPOV Tavoapévy KALATOV: 

> Epavys, Purdderoe, kai év yepi Sovpatos aiyyy, 
NOTVG, Kai EV TNYEl KOTAOV ExOVEA OGiKOG' 

1) 6€ Gol aiTnVEion TO AEvy~AVOV KAVOVIG LO 
mapQévoc Hynow Ore yévoc Maké[t™m. 


To you, Arsinoe, to provide a cool breeze through its folds, is dedicated this 
scarf of fine linen from Naukratis. With it, dear one, you wished in a dream to 
wipe the sweet sweat when you ceased from busy toils. You appeared thus, 
Brother-loving one, holding in your hand the point of a spear and on your arm, 
Lady, a hollow shield. And at your request the strip of white material was 
dedicated by the girl Hegeso of Macedonian stock. 


The textile is envisaged animated in the breeze (614 otoAid@v d&veLodo#at), 
suggesting at least a partially out-of-doors setting. The goddess, the deified 
Arsinoe II, actively desires the garment to use it to wipe away her sweat 
(Ondpéac0ar yAvKdv it6p@ / OEAEc), a substance emanating from the 
interior of her body. Visual, tactile and olfactory senses are engaged here. 
The soft texture of the clothing and its proleptic moistness from the sweat 
of Arsinoe contrast with the hard and pointed materiality of the spear and 
shield (Sobpatocg aiyunv | KoiAov ... otKoc), which the goddess is 
envisaged holding. Time seems to collapse in the evocation of the future 
use of the textile by the goddess through the past dream of the dedicant. 
Arsinoe and Hegeso are linked by the intimate pre-dedication dream, the 
act of dedication and also by the ongoing display of the textile in sacred 
space. 

This epigram helps us to access mental images and meanings of clothes 
after dedication in sanctuaries. This is not to equate a poetic evocation with 
the real storage and display of clothing dedications in sanctuaries, which no 
doubt adhered to different local practices. And it is not to ignore the fact 
that different conventions and modes of depiction operate in literary, 
epigraphic and indeed sculptural evocations of the display of clothes 
dedications in sanctuaries. So while Posidippus’ epigram holds up the 
garment to the reader, as it were, and connects it to the physical 
environment (the breeze) and to the goddess, by contrast the clothes in 
Brauron were largely concealed in containers and the connection to the 
environment and the goddess was effected through the viewer’s physical 
immersion in sacred space. While recognizing different discourses in the 
realm of literature and materiality there is still space for interpenetration: 
knowledge of such epigrams in the presence of real clothes dedications 
opened the path to imagining the clothes outside their containers and 
animated by the movement of the goddess currently only visible in 
materialized, static (statuesque) form. The sensuous evocation of the 
garment in use by the divinity post-dedication complemented its evocation 
pre-dedication in production and wearing as explored in dedicatory 
epigram in section A (1) and (2) and in the inventories of Artemis 
Brauronia in section B (2) (iv). 


C.Visual Representation: Sculpted 
Clothes Dedications in Sacred Space 


The final section analyses a further manifestation of clothes in sacred 
space: votive sculptures which contain depictions of clothes. I first focus on 
two marble reliefs which depict unworn clothes in the context of religious 
ritual in sacred space. I then return to the case study of Brauron to apply 
insights to reliefs and sculptures which show clothed figures, within the 
context of the preceding analysis of real, lapidary textual and literary 
clothes dedications. 


(1)Close Readings of Two Marble Votive Reliefs 


(i)Marble Votive Relief, Lamia, Archaeological Museum 1041 


A late fourth or early third century relief from Echinos in Thessaly is 
unusual in its depiction of the presentation of an infant to a goddess, and 
exceptional in its depiction of clothes dedications hung up on a line, the 
shapes clearly visible (Figure 17.10).1174 Worshippers are depicted on the 
left and the goddess on the right, beyond the altar, in an arrangement 
typical of votive reliefs dedicated to a variety of deities.1175 The scene is 
framed within an architectural setting identifying the sacred space of the 
sanctuary. The relief is not inscribed and lacks a secure archaeological 
context; the goddess has been identified as Demeter on the basis of the 
torch she holds or Artemis on the basis that she is the likeliest recipient of 
clothes dedications and of the presentation of an infant after a safe delivery. 
The relief would have been painted in antiquity, the clothes presumably 
standing out more distinctly in a variety of colours. From left to right we 
see a pair of shoes, a chiton, two textiles with tassels on the borders, a 
girdle and a dress. They are positioned in the background where typically 
such votive reliefs display miniaturized votive reliefs supported on stelai in 
a self-referential manner.1176 There is a juxtaposition between the limp, 
disembodied clothes dedications above and the embodied and animated 
clothes below. On the far left a woman, likely to be the mother of the child, 
stands tightly wrapped in a veil on top of a chiton. The contours of her 
body are clearly visible through, and by means of, the sculpted clothing. 
The smaller size of the next woman and of the male figure leading the 
sacrificial animal mark them out as slaves. Their bodies are frontal to the 
viewer with left arms raised engaged with the sacrificial offerings, their 


faces in profile as they look towards the altar and goddess. The woman 
holding the infant is larger than the slaves but smaller than the veiled 
woman, likely to be another member of the family or possibly a nurse. She 
steps forward in a purposeful manner and her clothing is in movement. The 
infant, which reaches out to the goddess is tightly swaddled. The goddess is 
depicted in three-quarter view, her face in profile looking towards the 
approaching worshippers. She wears a chiton and a himation is draped over 
her left shoulder and around her arm. This creates a frame for her body. 
The folds of her chiton reveal her animated contrapposto stance. These 
clothes are thus closely identified with the bodies they envelop, and with 
their movement in ritual engagement; the placement of the disembodied 
clothes above seems to beg the question of the identity and location of their 
dedicants and former wearers. At the same time it suggests the close 
connection of votive clothes with worn clothes, and with the clothes of the 
goddess. The composition can be connected to the references in the 
Brauron inventories to sacred statues wearing dedicated items of clothing 
previously worn by the dedicant. It reinforces the idea of fluidity, multi- 
functionality and multi-valency along a chronological trajectory: a textile 
woven and worn by a worshipper, becomes a disembodied dedication and 
then at some stage envelops the embodied god.1177 The Echinos relief 
offers strong evidence for a heightened sensitivity to worn clothes in sacred 
space displaying clothes dedications. 


(ii)Marble Votive Relief, Munich, Glyptothek 206 


A late second century BC votive relief of unknown provenance, which is 
often seen as typical of developments in votive reliefs in the Hellenistic 
period, also gives prominence to clothing in the panorama of textiles it 
depicts within a rural landscape.117s (Figure 17.11) Votive fillets are tied 
around the tree and the large awning framing the gods help to mark out 
sacred space. A variety of anthropomorphic figures wear clothing: the 
statuettes of gods atop the column are striding to the right with stiff folds of 
drapery suggesting Archaistic costume, the gods themselves lounge beyond 
the altar in drapery emphasizing curves and relaxed movement, and the 
human worshippers wear a variety of clothes ranging from the tightly 
veiled women on the far left to the head of the family with his upper torso 
naked. Approaching the central altar and ritual activity is a slave carrying a 
tray with a large folded textile which is slipping from her grasp. This image 
emphasises textiles in the evocation of a rural shrine echoing the genre of 
Hellenistic epigram about clothes dedications, which also frequently evoke 


landscape features.1179 This evidence suggests a new and more prominent 
role of clothing and textiles in sacred space in the Hellenistic imaginary. 


(2)A Return to Brauron: Meanings of Sculpted 
Clothes 


(i)Marble Votive Relief Dedicated by Aristonike, Brauron 
Archaeological Museum 1151 


The two reliefs examined above suggest a sensitization to textiles and more 
specifically to clothes dedications, and the role they play in mirroring and 
connecting humans and gods. Within this broader cultural context and 
within the specific context of Brauron with its clothes dedications in textile 
form and in textual lapidary form explored above, I suggest that votive 
reliefs and sculptures depicting clothes worn by worshippers had 
heightened resonance for viewers. Both reliefs and statues of children 
memorialized and therefore recalled the physical presence of absent 
dedicants. Marble reliefs are likely to have been displayed in the vicinity of 
the temple and stoa, probably near ritual and votive activity. While the 
fragmentary “relief of the gods” dated to c.400 BC, displays the gods and 
probably no worshippers, the majority of surviving Late Classical reliefs 
adhere to the traditional votive relief iconography of families of 
worshippers approaching the god.1180 The relief dedicated by Aristonike 
and dated to c. 350-300 BC depicts a large group approaching the goddess 
who stands behind the altar.1is1 (Figure 17.12) The ritual context of the 
sanctuary at Brauron would have emphasised the female worshippers who 
range in age from an infant carried in arms through childhood, indicated by 
three distinct heights of girls, and mature women. The textile votive 
dedications in the vicinity would have highlighted the clothing of these 
females, many of whom are depicted tightly wrapped in himatia. The idea 
of removing this clothing would have been suggested by the votive 
practices in the sanctuary, the ritual practices of playing the bear naked and/ 
or in a special krokotos, as well as Artemis’ role as /ysizonos and the 
concepts of undressing and opening the female body at the appropriate 
stages of puberty and marriage. 


(ii)/Marble Votive Statue of a Girl Holding a Hare, Brauron 
Archaeological Museum 2258 


Marble votive sculptures of children are specific to Brauron and to certain 


other sanctuaries of kourotrophic gods and those associated with childbirth 
and healing.11s2 The findspots of many of these sculptures and statue bases 
at Brauron offer firm evidence that they were displayed prominently by the 
temple and stoa, probably near the inventories and near the clothes 
dedications themselves.1183 They deploy a strictly gendered use of clothing: 
boys are usually naked with genitals revealed, while girls, and even female 
infants, are always fully clothed in miniaturized versions of women’s 
clothes.1184 This pattern follows the conventions of female and male adult 
bodily coverings. For example an early-third century BC statue of a girl 
holding a hare was found in the north wing of the stoa (Figure 17.13).1185 
The girl appears to be aged between about five and eight years old; she 
wears a short-sleeved chiton, tied around the shoulders and across the chest 
with a thin cord, and a himation is draped around her lower body and over 
her left arm. The clothing is no different to that of an adult woman. The 
interaction of her body with the clothing also shares features with that of 
adult females: her feet peep out from the bottom of her chiton and her 
contrapposto stance delineates her right thigh and knee under the clothing. 
However, the insertion of the hare, a child’s pet, within the folds of her 
himation alter the tone and effect of the worn clothes. Furthermore the 
context of display in the heart of the sanctuary implies future vestimentary 
changes for the girl: putting on and taking off the Arokotos at the Arkteia, 
and in due course taking off and dedicating clothes at the important stages 
of menarche, marriage and childbirth. Finally worshippers’ responses to 
their own and other people’s real worn clothes and the presence of other 
bodies would have been heightened by the cumulative emphasis of ritual 
and votive practices on the vestimentary codes in the sanctuary, in 
combination with the culture of reading dedicatory epigram about clothes 
in domestic contexts. 


Conclusion 


This chapter has analysed sensory evocations in viewers and readers 
engaging with real, literary or sculptural clothes dedications, using the case 
study of clothes dedications to Artemis Brauronia. The physical context of 
reception, private domestic or public sacred space, has been explored as 
central in framing the meanings of these dedications. The absence of the 
body originally enveloped by the clothing has emerged as a central theme 
across genres and materials. At the same time it was argued that viewers’ 
and readers’ visual and haptic senses of clothes would have been 


heightened in these encounters. Clothes given to gods for their pleasure, 
and even worn by them, suggests the commonality of the embodied sensory 
experience of clothes for humans and gods. It suggests the potential of 
interchangeable human and divine bodies within the same dedicated 
clothing. The ritual meaning of clothes played an important part in the 
approach to the god. It will have become clear that the majority of the 
dedications and their representations were in some way connected to 
women, but this analysis has not been positioned in terms of a specific 
female aspect of religious ritual and its male depiction through text and in 
stone. This has been done with the intention of asserting the history of 
ancient women as the stuff of ancient history and not a special case. The 
broader concern of this case study on clothes dedications and their 
representations in art and text has been the interpenetration of meanings 
and genres, in particular of literature and the material world including art. 
This has been traced and emphasized by means of a focus on the body and 
sensory aspects of the reception of these objects and texts, including vision. 
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Fig. 18.1: Miletus Torso, Musée du Louvre, Paris. Public domain: 


commons/0/00/Torso_Miletus_Louvre_Ma2792.jpg>. 


Fig. 
18.2: Amphora Kleophrades Painter, Antikensammlung Basel. © 7 
Antikenmuseum und Sammlung Ludwig, Basel. Image credit: Andreas F. 


Voegelin. 


Fig. 
18.3: Aristodikos kouros, National Museum, Athens. © BY-SA; image credit 
Zde <https://commons.wikimedia.org/wiki/File 
%3AKouros_from_Mesogeia_Aristodikos_NAMA_3938_102578.jpg>. 


Fig. 18.4: Isches kouros, Vathy 
Museum, Samos. Public domain; image credit: Marie-Lan Nguyen. <https:// 


commons.wikimedia.org/wiki/File%3ASamoskouros.jpg>. 


Fig. 
18.5: Amphora of Oltos, British Museum, London. © Trustees of the British 
Museum, London. 
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Fig. 
18.6: Cup of Peithinos, Antikensammlung, Berlin. © bpk, Antikensammlung, 
SMB; Image-Nr.: 70149584; image credit: Johannes Laurentius. 
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18.7: Calyx-Krater, Metropolitan Museum. © BY-NC-SA 2.0. Image credit: 
Egisto Sani <https://www.flickr.com/photos/697 16881@N02/16357628196>. 


Fig. 
18.8: Votive relief, Epigraphical Museum, Athens. © DAI Athen; Negativ ’ 
Nummer D-DAI-ATH-1969-—1684; image credit: Hermann Wagner. 


Fig. 18.9: Grave stele of Aristion, National Museum, 
Athens.© BY-SA 2.0; image credit: <https://www.flickr.com/photos/ 


boston_public_library/4476858502> 


18.10: Grave stele with boxer, Kerameikos Museum, Athens. © BY-SA 308 
Image credit: Sp!ros. <https://commons.wikimedia.org/wiki/ 
File:Kerameikos_museum_fragment.jpg#/media/ 
File:Kerameikos_museum_fragment.jpg>. 
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18.11: Relief pithos, Musée du Louvre, Paris. Public Domain; image credit: 
Marie-Lan Nguyen <https://commons.wikimedia.org/wiki/ 
File:Perseus_Medusa_Louvre_CA795.jpg>. 
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18.12: Oinochoe of the Taleides Painter, Musée du Louvre, Paris. Public 
domain; image credit: Marie-Lan Nguyen. <https://commons.wikimedia.org/ 
wiki/File:Herakles_tripod_Louvre_F341.jpg> 


Fig. 
18.13: Krater Euphronios, Staatliche Antikensammlungen, Munich. © ? 


Staatliche Antikensammlungen Munchen. 


Fig. 18.14: Kroisos kouros, 
National Museum, Athens. Public Domain: image credit: Mountain <https: // 


pt.wikipedia.org/wiki/Ficheiro:Kouros_anavissos.jpg>. 
Viewing and Identification: The Agency of 
the Viewer in Archaic and Early Classical 


Greek Visual Culture 


When Classical archaeology deals with Ancient Greek images, it concerns 
itself with viewing, regarding both its subject matter (images to be viewed) 
and its methodology (images analysed by viewing), one might think. But 
does the centrality of images and of viewing in the methodology of this 
subject area guarantee that Classical archaeology is able to reveal anything 
about ancient modes of viewing? Arguably, the material remains of ancient 
images — the main area of Classical archaeology dealing with “art” — tell us 
much more about the ancient production of images than about the ancient 
viewing of images. 

Let us consider an example. The so-called “Miletus Torso” 1186 dating 
from early fifth century BC was found in the theatre of Miletus in the late 
19th century, where it had been moved at some point during the Roman 
Imperial period. It was made famous by Rilke’s poem “Archaischer Torso 
Apollos” from 1908.1187 Studying this statue would to a certain extent 
allow us to make conclusions about how statues were made, about 
techniques of sculpture from the first layout until the finished product (Fig. 
18.1). Compared to this, we know next to nothing about how this statue 
was seen, not only because of the intellectually-stimulating difficulty in 
understanding ancient modes of viewing, but indeed for the much more 
down-to-earth difficulty in that we lack the most basic information: where 
did it originally stand? In what situations and contexts was it viewed, and 
by whom? What did it represent? Who commissioned it and why? In a 
recent article, Renate Bol formulated a hypothesis to answer some of these 
questions, identifying the statue with the cult image of Apollo Termintheus 
from Myus.11ss In such unfavourable circumstances, one might easily 
assume that all that we can say about the viewing of this statue, we say in 
analogy to our own viewing-experience, thus exposing ourselves to the 
threat of the historian’s capital sin, anachronism. 

The situation is similar when we consider another ancient medium of 
imagery, vase-painting, which is well-attested in our material record for the 
same period. Since the ground-breaking work of John Beazley in the 
mid-20t century, who attributed an incredible number of vases to different 
painters, workshops and potters through stylistic analysis, we have a highly 
profound knowledge of the microstructure of the mass-production of luxury 
ceramics in sixth-and fifth-century Athens.11s9 We can trace, with 
reasonable confidence, workshop relationships between individual painters 
and genealogies of masters and pupils, and we have a most precise idea of 


diachronic change within this highend craft of ancient Athens. With all this 
information, we are able with great confidence to attribute a large amphora 
from about 490 BC featuring a warrior about to drink from a phiale, now in 
the museum in Basel, to a painter responsible for many other high quality 
vases of the same period bearing the conventional name of Kleophrades 
Painter (Fig. 18.2, front and back).1190 This knowledge of the production of 
vases and their figurative decoration by far outclasses our knowledge about 
their reception, despite being in a much better situation in this area than in 
sculpture. We know a lot about the symposion,1191 the main viewing 
context of vase-paintings, and we have at our disposal an enormous corpus 
of images to assist us in solving problems of iconography through analogy 
and comparison, as long as we agree on understanding these vases and their 
figural decoration through an Athenian perspective, putting aside the 
Etruscan context in which most of these vases were found.1192 
Nevertheless, we still lack some of the most basic information. As we shall 
see later, we do not know, like in the case of the Basel amphora showing 
the typical scene of a hoplite departing for war, whom the ancient viewer 
recognised in these two figures. How then can we talk about how they saw 
them, about modes of viewing, one might ask. 

Concerning the intrinsic difficulty in adopting an ancient perspective on 
images given the fact that we have only modern eyes at our disposal, the 
typical solution that Classical archaeology can offer us is to look for written 
sources informing us how contemporary viewers saw the images whose 
material remains we study. Another “solution” consists of simply 
dismissing the question of the ancient viewer, and concentrating solely 
instead on the production of ancient imagery. Both approaches have yielded 
highly interesting results in the past twenty years. A more intense 
occupation with ancient literature is a characteristic feature, for example, of 
the ground-breaking work of Jas Elsner on the Roman viewer, particularly 
his two books “Art and the Roman Viewer” from 1995, and “Roman Eyes” 
from 2007.1193 Another field of research which has proved particularly 
innovative in recent years is the polychromy of Greek and Roman statuary, 
where modern scientific methods of analysis regularly supply ancient art 
history with astonishing new evidence for colour where one would not 
expect it.1194 Just like, for example, the great number of recent publications 
on the technique of bronze casts and ancient sculpture in general,1195 this 
kind of research clearly focuses on the production of ancient art and does 
not concern itself with questions of ancient viewing, about which no hard 
facts can be secured. These two fields of research have little or nothing in 
common, or are even confronted with harsh criticism from the other side, 


for instance Elsner is said, perhaps not altogether without reason, to be 
more occupied with texts than with images, and therefore not approaching 
a better understanding of ancient art.1196 Elsner, having made viewing and 
the gaze a key subject matter of ancient visual studies, has given little 
importance to close scrutiny of the material remains of ancient imagery in 
his own methodology. On the other hand, the colour reconstructions 
produced by Vinzenz Brinkmann, although being extremely helpful as 
condensed visualisations of research results, make a false promise 
regarding the ancient viewing experience of statuary. Such colourful 
statues, recreated in the very anachronistic context of modern museums, 
may have little relation to the Greek notion of poikilia, at least judging 
from the very limited impact they had on recent French or Anglophone 
scholarship on this topic. 1197 

In this way, recent research in the field of ancient art history suggests 
that close attention to the material remains of ancient Greek imagery have 
the potential to inform us only about the production of Greek images, while 
it is only studying texts that can help us approach ancient modes of 
viewing. In this chapter however, I aim to show that the seemingly solely 
descriptive, objectfixated archaeologist’s approach to material remains of 
ancient visual culture can lead to the heart of the problem of ancient modes 
of viewing too. In other words, I aim to show how looking for the basic 
information that fills object catalogues and corpora (and which is blatantly 
lacking in the case of the Miletus Torso, for example) can profit the more 
theoretical framework of this book’s concern with gaze and viewing. More 
specifically, I will concentrate on one of the basic problems, namely the 
identification of figures within images, and I will restrict the chronological 
range of my analysis to the (still very long) period of Archaic and Early 
Classical times. 

In Rilke’s poem, the torso which is referred to is called an Apollo. This 
identification was certainly not the result of any iconographic analysis. The 
poet was not addressing an audience of archaeologists who might read his 
poem standing next to the statue, comparing the two. Whether Apollo is the 
correct name to be given to that torso is thus rather irrelevant to the poem. 
Rilke did not even specify which torso he was writing about, and there 
cannot be any doubt that the same poem could also “function” with some 
other torso. In fact, a simple Google search of this famous poem reveals 
that, at least today, it can be put next to more or less any marble torso 
without a head, including torsi which clearly do not represent Apollo, for 
example the Belvedere Torso. Neither the exact name nor the exact torso is 
a conditio sine qua non for the poem’s effect. But could the poem have 


worked without any name at all? Arguably not! Otherwise, it would not 
have been “his” head which is missing and “his” gaze which nevertheless is 
still looking; in short, without a name, the torso could not have gained the 
same looming quality of an animated object, powerful enough so as to 
command the beholder to change his life. In Rilke’s poem, identification, 
and indeed individualisation, thus proves to be an essential agent of 
animation. But this individual identification is paradoxically rather 
independent of the specific content of both the image and the name. As 
long as the figure is a “someone” and not an “anyone”, the question who it 
is specifically is much less crucial. 

I will not go any further into an interpretation of the poem, but instead 
return to my main theme of competence. Rilke’s highly anachronistic 
response shall only serve the purpose of bringing up a somehow disturbing 
issue concerning the viewing and identification of figures in sixth- and 
fifth-century Greek imagery. From an archaeological point of view, the 
torso from Miletus seems to belong to the well-known kouros type featured 
extensively in Archaic sculpture, or, according to a recent re-interpretation, 
it might show signs of ponderation which would place it within Early 
Classical sculpture.1i9s For our present purpose, there is no need to decide 
between these two options, insofar as ponderation has nothing to do with 
the figure’s identity. While at the time of Rilke’s poem, such statues were 
still generally thought to represent the god Apollo — and we can assume 
that this is the identification Rilke read in the Louvre — the identity of these 
kouroi has since become a much-debated subject matter.1199 Simply put, a 
kouros can represent an individual — a man, a hero, a god — but does not 
necessarily have to; it can have the generic identity of a beautiful male 
youth without any further individualisation. The kouros shown in Fig. 18.3 
that was found in 1944 near the Attic village of Anavyssos1200 in a funerary 
context is an example of the depiction of a specific individual: the 
inscription “ARISTODIKO” on the statue’s base tells us that it is “of 
Aristodikos”, and it seems self-evident to understand from this name, 
written in the genitive,i201 that the statue above is the portrait of 
Aristodikos. In the case of the colossal kouros of Isches from the Heraion 
of Samos (Fig. 18.4), the inscription on its left tight reading “ISCHES 
ANETHEKEN ORESIOS” does not provide a name for the figure, 1202 but 
instead individualises the dedicant by name and patronymic. Obviously, the 
context of the statue — whether it is a funeral statue in a necropolis or 
whether it is a votive kouros in a sanctuary — is important; for a grave 
kouros, the idea that a statue would represent the dead whose grave it 
marks seems indisputable.1203 For a votive kouros, there is no such 


automatic reference to a specific individual. From an iconographic point of 
view, there is therefore not the slightest difference between the 
individualised portrait-kouros and the generic figure of a beautiful youth. 
Individualisation is therefore not produced within the image itself but is (or 
is not) externally referred to. 

Concerning the Miletus Torso, there is no way to know whether it 
belonged to the category of individualised or generic figure, for the simple 
reason that neither the original context of the statue, nor the inscriptions 
that accompanied it, are known to us. From a modern archaeological point 
of view, to see the statue as an Apollo, as Rilke does in his sonnet, would 
therefore be an over-interpretation. But here, the critical question is 
whether this naming of a wholly unspecific figure, though strongly 
conflicting with the principles of the iconographic method, does not in fact 
correspond quite closely to the ancient practice of inscribing an individual 
name on a completely unspecific figure, as it was done in the case of the 
grave statue of Aristodikos. An identity which the statue and its 
iconography did not previously contain was externally ascribed to it. The 
inscribed name, then, does not merely make explicit a piece of information 
intrinsic to the image a priori but is — literally and metaphorically — added 
to that image a posteriori. Identification proves to be a productive act going 
beyond what the image indicates. Who is the agent of this productive act? 
Obviously, the patron of a statue decided on the wording of its inscription. 
However, there is another agent no less crucial for the inscription to fulfil 
its purpose of perpetuating the kleos of the deceased in the case of a 
funerary statue, or of the dedicant in the case of a votive statue: the reader 
to whom it is addressed — a reader identical, of course, with the viewer of 
the statue.1204 I would like to take a closer look at the agency1205 of the 
viewer/reader in the productive act of identification through an analysis of 
other Archaic and Early Classical images. 

As a general rule, Archaic and — perhaps to a slightly lesser extent — 
also Classical Greek imagery is remarkably poor in iconographic 
differentiation. This concerns differences as crucial as those between 
mortals and immortals or men and heroes, or differences in social status. 
We have already pointed to the fact that the same statuary type of the 
kouros can stand for a god or a man. Two Late Archaic Attic amphorae, 
one in Basel and attributed to the Kleophrades Painter (see Fig. 18.2), the 
other in London and attributed to Oltos (Fig. 18.5),1206 each show a hoplite 
on one side and a richly dressed woman on the other. The figures on the 
Oltos amphora are labelled with the Homeric names of Achilles and 
Briseis, whereas the iconographically almost-identical figures on the 


Kleophrades Painter’s vase do not get such a heroic status. Such lack of 
iconographic differentiation often strikes those interpreters who try to use 
Attic vase-painting as a source for social history. Are the women in the 
courting scenes on the famous cup of Peithinos (Fig. 18.6)1207 respectable 
women or hetaerae? We find both possibilities opined in scholarly 
literature.1208 In order to give an answer to that question, the iconography 
does not provide any definitive arguments. On the Basel amphora, beside 
the question of a generic or a mythical identity of the figures, another very 
basic issue remains open to debate: who does the female figure, with whom 
the departing warrior performs a libation and from whom he takes leave, 
represent? Is she his wife or his mother? Among the large number of scenes 
depicting departing warriors in Attic vase-painting, there are examples of 
both. A judgement between the two options is in most cases not made 
through iconographic differentiation between an older mother and a 
younger wife, as one might expect, but through the simple means of a name 
inscription.1209 Without the name inscription, the iconography of the female 
figure on the amphora by Oltos mentioned above would not give us any 
clue to the fact that, strictly speaking, this splendid woman belongs to the 
low social status of a war slave. 

The impossibility of telling from the iconography alone whether a 
kouros, whose spatial and epigraphic context is unknown, depicts a specific 
individual or not, — or in other words, the impossibility of pinpointing an 
iconographic difference between generic and individual identity, stands in a 
larger context of an iconographic system that fails to make clear some of 
the most basic differences in identity. In order to draw the right conclusions 
from this very general observation, two things seem to me to be important 
to keep in mind. 

First, the remarkable lack of iconographic differentiation in identity in 
the cases exemplified above cannot be explained by any basic incapacity to 
mark individual identity by iconographic means. Although there are highly 
important heroes like Achilles or Theseus or gods like Hera or Ares who do 
not possess any specific attribute which would make them recognisable 
without the help of context or inscription, other gods and heroes do possess 
such attributes. This is the case, for example, with Herakles and Athena, 
shown fighting against Kyknos and his father Ares on the famous 
Euphronios Krater, now back in Rome (Fig. 18.7).1210 Herakles’ lion skin 
and Athena’s aegis suffice to make them stand out from any other figure in 
Greek imagery. In the same contexts where kouroi or their female 
equivalent, the Aorai, were found, other kinds of images also existed that 
exhibited much more iconographic specificity and a_ greater 


individualisation of identity. From the Athenian Acropolis, we have two 
large-scale votive gifts dedicated by potters in Late Archaic times. One of 
them, the famous kore of Antenor,1211 does without any iconographic 
reference to the dedicant’s identity as a craftsman, who chose the kore as 
the most common type of votive monument on the Archaic Acropolis. It is 
indeed a universally suitable gift, conforming to aristocratic votive habits, 
with the aim of pleasing the goddess as much as showing off the dedicant’s 
wealth. The other potter chose a very different votive strategy: through the 
two cups held in one hand by the man on the relief, a clear reference is 
made to the dedicant’s identity as a potter (Fig. 18.8).1212 Among Archaic 
grave monuments, we find not only kouroi and korai but also grave stelae 
with a much greater iconographic specificity, such as the depiction of 
hoplite armour (Fig. 18.9).1213 The iconographic specificity can even alter 
the normalised physiognomy of the Archaic male body, as we can see on a 
fragment of a grave stele with a boxer with a broken nose and deformed 
ears, the well-known side-effects of boxing (Fig. 18.10).1214 

The often-astonishing lack of iconographic differentiation in sixth- and 
early fifth-century Greek images as exemplified by the Miletus Torso 
cannot, thus, be explained by a presumed incapacity of artists to mark 
individual identity through iconography. We must therefore presume that a 
lack of iconographic differentiation in certain cases was on purpose and not 
out of necessity. Must we then conclude that in Archaic and Early Classical 
imagery there was a general preference for blurred meaning, for 
approximate identification, for generalised and unspecific meaning; in 
short, that those differences which we look for with iconographic analysis 
would have simply been unimportant? Such a conclusion would be in line 
with the general tendency, in recent (one might say post-modern) research, 
to engage more willingly with semantic blurring than with precise meaning, 
and to regard the opening up of interpretations as a more noble pursuit than 
the fixing and ascertaining of interpretation. However, to reduce what we 
have observed to a general statement on the openness of images would lead 
to a fundamental misunderstanding of the phenomenon of iconographic 
under-determination in Archaic and Early Classical imagery discussed 
here. As set out above, the second point to bear in mind is that the 
differences in status and identity which iconography failed to clarify are not 
at all unimportant. There is no need to stress that the difference in social 
status between a respectable Athenian woman and a hetaera was 
considerable, and as a consequence, it did matter a lot whether in a specific 
picture, a female figure is understood as a hetaera or not. This is all the 
truer for the difference between man and god, and identifying a figure as a 


man or a god in a specific image would considerably alter the viewing 
experience. 


Previously, it would have seemed self-evident to interpret the iconographic 
under-determination of a kouros as a consequence of the relative 
irrelevance of differences in identity for the viewing-experience of the 
statue when compared to the general values for which the male body 
stands. After what I have discussed, however, this seemingly- 
straightforward conclusion might sound less plausible. Before continuing 
with the iconographic analysis, it is worth mentioning that in Greek 
mythology and literature, there are plenty of parallels both for the difficulty 
to clearly discern man from god and to recognise social status or individual 
identity, and for the essential importance of these differentiations. 

In scenes of divine epiphany in Homer, for example, the certitude to 
face a divinity and not a mortal typically takes some time to be established. 
Several Greek myths show the potential tragic consequences of the failure 
to tell apart man from god. The Bacchae of Euripides is perhaps the most 
paradigmatic account in Greek literature of the fatal implications of the 
failure to recognise divinity. Likewise, recognising social status and the 
possibility of failing to do so are important subject matters in Greek 
literature; arguably, this is a crucial theme in the Odyssey. In the earliest 
literature, not only does the proper recognition of differences in social 
status and between human and divine beings prove neither easy nor 
unimportant, but the seemingly more abstract difference between generic 
and individual identity is already palpable. In battle descriptions in the Iliad 
a difference is drawn between the masses of warriors from either side 
confronting each other, and the great individual heroes, standing out 
through their appearance and their deeds in the middle of the battle. But the 
possibility of mistaking someone for someone else still exists, like in the 
case of Patroclus’ Achillean travesty. 

After this very brief escapade into literature, I will now return to 
matters of Greek imagery. I would like to propose another understanding of 
such iconographic under-determination, one that allocates an essential role 
to the viewer as the true agent of identification. Neither the 
iconographically under-determined figure nor the well-determined figure 
possess their identity as intrinsic information, but in either case, the figure 
obtains an identity by the viewer’s act of identification. I would also argue 
that the iconographically under-determined figure aspires as much to a 
specification of its identity as the iconographically well-determined figure. 
The difference does not lie in the grade of individuality and specificity that 


a figure can convey, but in the point to which its iconography directs the 
viewers in their recognition. 

By stating this, I do not call for a case of “anything goes” when 
identifying figures. Indeed, already from a very early period, there are 
images that command one single and highly specific identification of a 
figure to the viewer. This is especially true in the case of narrative 
iconography, a phenomenon first appearing in seventh century BC, the so- 
called “Orientalising” period. The figural scene on the neck of a seventh- 
century Cycladic relief pithos is an example of such an image where the 
viewers have only one way to make sense of what they see (Fig. 18.11).1215 
Until they recognise the two figures as Perseus beheading the monster 
Medusa, there is no reasonable explanation for the figure on the left turning 
his head away from what he is doing, and the monster seemingly not 
reacting to her imminent assassination; here, Perseus is unable to look at 
his victim without being petrified, and Medusa cannot see her enemy, made 
invisible by Hades’ cap. Interestingly, the Gorgo Medusa does not yet 
possess her typical appearance, familiar from later depictions, but rather 
resembles a centaur with her body a combination of human and horse. The 
well-known monster-type used for the depiction of Gorgons throughout 
antiquity appears for the first time only in the late seventh century BC. 1216 
Therefore, at the time when the Cycladic relief pithos was made, there 
existed no standardised method of depicting the monster or, as in art 
historical terms, a fixed iconography of the Gorgon. Consequently, 
identifying the figures as Perseus and Medusa in this picture cannot result 
from an independent recognition of individual figures by specific marks of 
identification, but instead comes as the solution to the viewer’s response to 
the scene as a whole, encompassing the interaction between the figures. 
This naturally presupposes the viewer’s acquaintance with the myth of 
Perseus and Medusa, but also, and more fundamentally, that the viewer 
would attempt identification at all. Indeed, the naming of the figures can 
resolve the picture’s aporia if and only if the viewer fell into aporia in the 
first place. Because the figures do not have an identity made explicit by 
means of a clear and unequivocal iconographic mark, the viewing of the 
picture starts on the grounds of anonymous figures which gain their identity 
only through the course of the viewing process. In this Early Archaic 
picture, the identity of the individual figures is thus not a given parameter 
for viewing the image but the viewing is nonetheless oriented towards 
identification, resulting in an unambiguous individualisation of the figures 
and their actions. The identity of figures does not condition the viewing 
experience, but the viewing experience conditions the identification of 


figures. 

Besides such examples of images which direct the process of viewing 
towards a figure’s single unambiguous identity, there are other images 
where the identification of a figure is completely arbitrary. This is the case 
for the aforementioned amphora by Oltos (Fig. 18.5). The iconography of 
the two figures surely does not preclude identification as Achilles and 
Briseis, but it certainly does not direct the viewing of these figures 
exclusively towards that identification. Many other identities would have 
been possible as well. It would even be more accurate to say that those 
other identifications are still possible, despite the existence of name 
inscriptions. Indeed, these now-faded inscriptions running alongside the 
figures, painted in a thin white line on the dark background of the vase, 
certainly used to be more visible than they are now; nevertheless, the small 
size of the letters would not have allowed the inscription to be read easily 
by a viewer lying on his Aline. These inscriptions, which are tiny as is 
common with painted Attic vase-inscriptions, are primarily intended to be 
seen. The next step, deciphering them, is also of course important, but is 
reserved for a second glance, when a viewer who is already interested in 
them takes the time to have a closer look at the picture. But at this stage, 
the process of viewing and identification will already have started, and the 
inscription’s identification will only supplement this process, possibly as a 
confirmation of the viewer’s own identification, or else as another, but not 
necessarily more authoritative, suggestion of identification. In that sense, 
the primary function of the name inscription, which is more visible than 
readable at first glance, does not consist in fixing the identity of a figure 
where the iconography fails to do so, but in initiating the process of 
viewing and identification. Or, put differently, one could say that by 
inscribing names next to the figures, the painter of the vase acts as its first 
viewer. As a matter of fact, the inscribing of vases happened at the end of 
the working process, when all the painting of the figures had been finished 
— and I would not exclude the possibility that Oltos did not decide while he 
was painting whether he would call the figures Achilles and Briseis, or 
Hector and Andromache, or whether he would give them names at all. 

One category of inscription is particularly informative in this context: 
the so-called nonsense inscriptions.1217 In their graphical arrangement in 
the picture field, they resemble normal inscriptions, but when trying to 
decipher them, they turn out to be a meaningless sequence of letters. These 
inscriptions suggest the existence of a name and thus of an individual 
identity, but they do not specify it or make it explicit, but leave that task 
instead to the viewer. Here, there cannot be any doubt that the primary 


function of the inscription does not consist in making explicit to the viewer 
a piece of underlying information in order to facilitate its interpretation, but 
inversely in inviting them to feed the picture with additional information 
not previously included in the picture. Using Richard Wollheim’s 
distinction of seeing as and seeing in,1218 the viewers shall not see the 
figure as someone specific, but they shall see in the figure some specific 
identity and act as a productive viewer who creates identity by viewing, 
instead of acting as a receptive viewer who only recognises an identity 
intrinsic to the figure. 

Another aspect of name inscriptions in Attic vase-painting is just as 
informative regarding their general function and semantic status. It is the 
large number of names inscribed next to figures that are perfectly 
recognisable by their iconography. This is the case, for example, on an 
oenochoe with Herakles and Apollo struggling over the tripod (Fig. 
18.12).1219 As we can see here, the productive act of identification to which 
the inscription invites the viewer is not futile even though the identity of 
the figures is indeed well-defined by their iconography. Even if the 
iconography does not leave any other reasonable way of naming the 
figures, the identification strongly suggested by the image must still be 
ratified by the productive act of viewing, to which the inscription invites 
the viewer. 

In some rather rare cases, the inscribed name next to a figure suggests a 
most improbable identity. On the famous krater of Euphronios in Munich 
showing a luxurious symposion, one of the banqueters is named SMIKROS 
by inscription, the name of a contemporaneous vase-painter colleague of 
Euphronios (Fig. 18.13).1220 There are some other examples of inscribed 
vase-painters’ names on Late Archaic Attic vases. There is a much-debated 
issue within Classical archaeology as to how we ought to interpret the 
presence of such lower-class artisans among the Athenian elite: whether it 
is to be taken as a realistic depiction, and whether it allows us to speculate 
about the rising social status of artisans in democratic Athens. No matter 
what answer one might give to these questions, it is clear that reading these 
banausic names in a depiction of the Athenian leisure-class culture must 
have contradicted expectations, or even have been somehow provocative in 
the context of the elite symposion where such a vessel would have been in 
use. 


It is well imaginable that not all the symposiasts assembled around this 
krater would have accepted such a bold identification. But apparently, to 
give that somehow “wrong” name to a figure decorating the central krater, 


a name challenging social order, seems to have been acceptable in the 
playful context of the symposion. The fundamental reason why such a 
parvenu’s name on a krater did not harm the decorum of a drinking party of 
the Athenian elite is that the naming of a figure by a vase-painter’s 
inscription was not authoritative. After all, the inscribed name did not have 
the status of objective information intrinsic to the image, but constituted in 
itself nothing more than the vase-painter’s contribution to the productive 
process of viewing and identification with which other viewers might or 
might not agree. 

This does not however mean that name inscriptions are not to be taken 
seriously. Within the imagery of the symposion, the surprise created by the 
unexpected artisan’s name is perfectly in line with the general aim of 
playful complexity in the figural decoration of these luxury vessels.1221 In 
the public space, the naming of a figure by inscription within an image had 
the potential to become a much more serious issue. We know of one 
specific case in fifth-century Athens which illustrates this issue very well. 
Aeschines tells us about a public discussion on whether the figure of 
Miltiades in a great image of the Battle of Marathon in the Stoa Poikile in 
the Athenian agora should be named by inscription or not.1222 In the end, 
the demos refused that honour to the Athenian leader since it would have 
contradicted the equality of all citizens in the democratic polis. From a 
modern perspective, this fierce debate seems somehow futile. Apparently, 
the figure could be easily interpreted as Miltiades by iconography alone. 
Why then is the question of inscribing or not inscribing his name such a 
major issue? If the name inscription would have simply made explicit what 
is already intrinsic to the image, the debate would indeed have been futile. 
It becomes an issue worth discussing precisely because the identity of the 
figure is not intrinsic to the image and its iconography. 

In our question of viewing and identification, what we learn from the 
issue of Miltiades’ naming on the painting of the Battle of Marathon in the 
public space of the Stoa Poikile is that a figure’s identity is ultimately less 
dependent on its iconography than on the consensus of its viewers. It can 
become the object of deliberation of its viewers for the simple reason that 
the viewers are the true agents of identification. 

At this point, I will try to reach a conclusion. Within a general 
framework, where identification is anyway conceived as subject to the 
viewer’s agency, the level of iconographic determination in a specific 
image becomes a matter of pictorial strategy. For both strategic options — 
the well-determined and the under-determined image — there are plenty of 
examples already from a very early period. Between these two options, the 


difference does not necessarily lie in the degree of specificity that a figure’s 
identity finally gains through the process of viewing and identification, but 
to a far greater extent in the degree to which the figure’s iconography tries 
to orient that process, or else to which the under-determined iconography 
leaves to the viewer the task of specifying identity and signification. Both 
in the case of the funeral statue of Kroisos (Fig. 18.14)1223 and in the case 
of the grave stele of Aristion (Fig. 18.9), the viewer is encouraged to see 
the values of a good warrior in the figure of the deceased. For Aristion, this 
is already clear from the iconography, but for Kroisos, the archaeologist 
needs the inscription on the base to discern this. The combination of a nude 
kouros without any attribute, with an inscription specifying the warrior 
qualities of the deceased, is often attested. The inscribed base of the grave 
monument of Xenokles,1224 which most probably bore a kouros, too, is 
another example: although the inscription invites the viewer to look at the 
spear bearer, the corresponding statue did not feature that spear or any 
other weapon. From a modern perspective, it is most surprising that in 
Greek imagery, especially of the Archaic age, the choice fell so often in 
favour of the unspecific, leaving to the viewer the task of introducing 
differences and differentiation. 
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Bonifazi 2009, 495. 
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182 Cf. h.Ap. 3.174; Létoublon 2010, 169. 

183 Létoublon 2010, 169-71. 

184 Translation quoted from Most 2006, 15. 

185 Stanford (1961) ad Od. 9.106. Hes. Th. 144 f. have been athetised by 
Wolf. Th. 144 émwvupol Et. gen. s. v. KUkAwsmeG Anecdot. Ox. 1.254 Cr. 

186 dAadw “to blind” with gen. d~OaApod, of an eye, is also used at Od. 
9.516. Cf. forms of &&aAadw “to blind utterly” Od. 9.453; 504; 11.103 
(with acc. OPOaAuOv); 13.343. The noun dAawtvc “blinding” only Od. 
9.503 (with gen. O~OaApOoU) and Anth. Gr. 1.119,15. The adjective AX.06¢ 
is used in the Odyssey 8.195, in a saying of Athena, and 10.493; 12.267 
(udvtlosg dAaod), referring to Tiresias, the blind seer from Thebes. 
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passage, and nine times in Od. 9 (9.333; 383; 387; 394; 397; 453; 503; 516; 
525). 

188 Translations of the Odyssey are quoted from Murray 1919. 

189 Cf. Trompoukis / Kourkoutas 2007, 457; 459. As for piGat as element 
of the eye cf. Eur. HF 933: piGac év doootc aivatMnac (here perhaps 
rather “veins”), in the sense of roots of the teeth Arist. GA 789a13. 

190 Only here and Od. 9.440, there in the sense of “were full to bursting”, 


cf. Heubeck / Hoekstra 1989, ad loc. 

191 In Hes. Th. 141, three Cyclopes, sons of Uranus and Gaia, are 
concerned with forging Zeus’ thunder: Th. 139-41: Teivato 8’ av 
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192 Trompoukis / Kourkoutas 2007, 457 interpret this passage of the 
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Odysseus’ blinding of the Cyclops Polyphemus [Od. 9.376-404]. A detailed 
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193 Cf. Longrigg 1998, 9. 
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4.45-109; 239-468; cf. Darrigol 2012, 3-6). The theory of visual rays was 
rejected by Aristotle, who argued that rays of light could not work in the 
night and that something which issues from the eye could reach as far as 


the remote stars; in his opinion, the medium between the eyes and the 
objects of sight is light or air, and its motion effects the visual perception 
(Arist. De sens. 437a—38b); this idea is close to the Stoic theory of a visual 
mvetpa that was further developed by Galen (De placit. 7.5; 7). 

195 Translation quoted from Inwood 2001, 136. 

196 Snell 1975, 195-97 refers to the two passages as examples of simile, 
differentiating between the parallel actions in Homer and the exact image 
in the fragment of Empedocles; cf. also Longrigg 1998, 35; Wright 1981, ad 
loc. 

197 The adjectival form KUKA@ is rare. Parmenides uses it referring to 
the moon: 28 B10.4 DK: KUKAws0¢ ... o€Arvns. Eustath. Od. 1881.27-29 
(Od. 20.19): wo 8& &k TOU KUKAwWROCG TOU moLNTLKOD naparoLioasc 
"EueS0KAFiG KUKA@na KOUpnV E~n THY TOU OPbarALOD KaTAa AdyoV 
SpWUTNTOS, ESjAwOE kal GAAaXOU. Cf. Wright 1981, ad Emped. fr. 88 
(84). If the supposition is right that kUKAwl alludes here to the Odyssey, 
the adjective wyvUytoc, literally “primeval, primal” (from Ogyges, a 
mythical king of Attica), in the expression WyUytov mUp one line above (31 
B84.7 DK) could be part of the association, hinting at another adventure of 
Odysseus, the encounter with Calypso on the island of the same name (Od. 
5). 

198 As for Empedocles’ interest in the eye, see Wright 1981, ad Emped. fr. 
88(4).8, with reference to Alcmaeon, who is said to have dissected the eye, 
24 A10 DK. In Euripides’ satyr play Cyclops, for the sake of comparison, 
Odysseus’ “Homeric” planning speech on the blinding of Polyphemus, 
whilst carefully imitating the image of drilling from the art of shipbuilding, 
does not pay much attention to the eye’s anatomical structure (Cycl. 454- 
63). Nor does the chorus’ comment on the blinding itself (Cycl. 654-62; but 
657, EkKaleTE TAV O~@pUV). 

199 In the Aristotelian hierarchisation of the senses (sight, hearing, smell, 
taste, touch), touch is in the bottom position; at least the sense of touch is 
common to all animals, cf. De an. 2.3, 414a29-b6, esp. 414b2-5 (Ross, W. 
D. ed.): 6pegic pEv yap emtOupia Kai OvuLdSG Kai BovANots, TA SE CHa 
nav’ Exovow plav ye TOV aicOhoEewv, TV A—rv: @ 8’ aic@notc UrdpxEL, 
TOUTW HSovih TE Kal AVrN Kai TO HSU TE Kai AUaNpOv, oic Sé Tabta, Kai 
Y| éxt8upta. In Plato, touch is not yet a separate category and instead 
belongs to the lower senses, while sight, as the supreme sense, along with 
hearing contributes to philosophical knowledge (votc), cf. Ti. 46d-47e; 
47b1-5: && Ov émoplodueba pirooogiac yévoc, 00 pEiTov Ayabdv OUT’ 
HAGEv oUTE HEE mOTE TH OVNTH yéevet Swpndev Ek OE@v. AEyw 81) TOHTO 
OULATwOV LEeyloTOV dyaBdv: TAAAG S& boa EAXATTw Ti dv DuVOTUEV, DV O 
LN] PiAGoo@os TUMPAWOHEiG OSUpd"EVOG AV Opnvot udtnv. As for the 
exceptional position of sight in aesthetic theory, see Feeney 2012, 22-28. 
200 éxtuaooduevoc means here either “having clutched” the sword (see 
LSJ? s. v. Extuaiouat) or “feeling for the right place with my hand” in the 


dark cave (Heubeck / Hoekstra 1989 ad Od. 9.302); cf. Od. 19. 


201 Cf. also Ar. Vesp. 181-89. 

202 Translation quoted from Kovacs 1994, 140-43. 

203 See particularly Arch. fr. 13.9-10 W2: GAAa Taylota | TATE, 
YUVALKELOV TEVOOG ATWOAUEVOL. 

204 Cf. Féllinger 2009. 

205 Ibid. 22-24. 

206 Cf. Cic. Tusc. disp. 3.12, on Aietes, the father of Medea, going blind 
with grief; the verses (trag. inc. 189-92) are perhaps from Pacuvius’ or 
Ennius’ Medus (Pohlenz, M. [ed.][1982, repr.], M. Tulli Ciceronis scripta 
quae manserunt omnia. Fasc. 44: Tusculanae disputationes. Leipzig): quid? 
illum filium Solis nonne patris ipsius luce indignum putas? ‘Refugere oculi, 
corpus macie extabuit, | Lacrimae peredere umore exanguis genas, | Situm inter 
oris barba paedore horrida atque | Intonsa infuscat pectus inluvie scabrum.’ 
haec mala, o stultissime Aeeta, ipse tibi addidisti. Cf. Esser 1961, 24-27. 

207 Cf. Russo / Fernandez / Heubeck 1992, ad loc.: “A form of ThKw is 
used in each of these five successive verses, an unparalleled verbal 
concentration that creates an overwhelming image of melting and 
overflowing.” As for forms of Thkw in the Odyssey, cf. 19.264; 8.522 of 
Odysseus, cf. 5.396. 

208 Cf. the fears or warnings of Telemachus (Od. 2.376), Eurycleia (4.749), 
and Odysseus (19.263-64). Cf. 16.144—45, of Laertes. 

209 Follinger 2009, 28-29 classifies this weeping as “tears of yearning”. 
210 Perhaps “wax”. For metrical reasons (the self-contained dactyl in the 
third foot seems to contradict Meister’s law), Stanford 1962, ad Od. 19.211 
f. has altered the mss. Képa into képa’ (= Kepaa / Kepae). Van Leeuwen 
suggests the singular Képac, but the only singular form in the Odyssey 
(12.253) means “horn of cattle”, whilst “horn”, as a hard material 
analogous to iron, would nevertheless be more suitable to illustrate the 
hero’s self-control. A connection between this material and vision appears 
in Penelope’s account of the two gates of dreams, where the gate through 
which the true visions pass is made of horn (Od. 19.562-67). 

211 Eurycleia additionally uses her sense of touch (Od. 19.467): yEipecot 
KaTampyvéoot ... AaBotoa; 468: éxtuaooauévn. As for éxtpaiouat “to 
touch”, cf. 9.302; 441; 446. 

212 The word AOpéw “gaze at, observe” is rare in the Homeric epics; in the 
Odyssey, it is used also with a negation by Odysseus reporting that, at first, 
he could not catch sight of Scylla on the dusty rocks Od. 12.232-33: o08é 
my ASpfjioat Suvaunv: Ekapov S€ pot dooe | wAVTH manTaivovtt mp0C 
Nepoetseéa wetpnv. cf. Il. 10.11; 12.391; 14.334. 

213 As for 6Wtc “power of sight, vision”, cf. Il. 20.205. 

214 Arist. Rhet. 8.1386a17-24; cf. Zimmermann 2011, 492. 

215 While Fisher 1992, 148 defines UBptc as “the committing of acts of 
intentional insult, of acts which deliberately inflict shame and dishonour on 
others” (cf. 1; 493), Cairns 1996 argues convincingly for its dispositional 


quality. Criticising also MacDowell 1976, who understands UBptc as an 
enjoyment of excess energy that needs not to involve a victim, he 
differentiates it “as a way of going wrong about the honour of self and 
others” (32). As Cairns 1996, 2-10, points out, even Aristotle’s Rhetorics, on 
which Fisher’s definition is based, classifies it as an attitude, as a type of 
OALywpia (Rhet. 1378b14-15). In Rhet. 1374a11-17, bBptc and Krom 
connote mpoaipeotc, in which lies wickedness and wrongdoing; acting on 
mpoaipgots is a sign of a vicious disposition; see Cairns 1976, esp. 2-5. 

216 Cf. Fisher 1992, 151. Od., with reference to the suitors: UBptc: 1.368; 
4.321; 627; 15.329; 16.86; 410; 418; 17.169; 565; 581; 23.64; 24.352; 
UBpiw: 1.127; 3.207; 17.588; 18.381; 20.170; 370; UBptotic: 24.282. Od., 
other instances: bBptc: 14.262; 17.431 (both times of fictive companions, in 
a deception speech); 487 (generally, addressed to Antinoos); UBpiCw: 
17.245 (of Melanthios); UBptotis: 6.121; 9.175; 13.202; (of unknown 
inhabitants); Cf. Il: bBptc: 1.185; 203; 214; bBpiGw: 9.386 (Epuppifwv); 
11.695; UBptotic: 13.633. 

217 One time (Od. 14.18), the suitors are called also dvtiOeol “godlike”. 
218 Cf. Russo / Fernandez / Heubeck 1992, ad Od. 20.348. 

219 Cf. Stanford 1962, ad Od. 20.351 ff. 

220 Cf. Cairns 2012, 2; Doyle 1984, 3-6. 

221 Cf. Stanford 1961, ad Od. 1.33-34; cf. Sol. fr. 4.34-35 W2; fr. 13.11-16 
W2; Fisher 1992, 69-76; sees a “characteristic ‘archaic chain’ of greed” 
KOpoc, UBptc, AT (72); cf. also Aesch. Pers. 821-22. 

222 Cf. Cairns 2012, 35-49; as for the difference in meaning between GTn 
and dtaodaAial, see esp. 46. There is also a different usage of the noun 
aTac—aAiat (IL: 2 times; Od.: 9 times) and the adjective AtTdo8aXoc (IL. 3 
times; Od.: 15 times). While there is an overlap between the noun and dtn, 
the adjective denotes actions and dispositions that might be also described 
in terms of UBptc (see Cairns 2012, 39-40; cf. Od. 16.86; 24.352: UBptc as 
atdo8aXr0cG). The etymological link between dtac@arin and Gdtn (as 
deriving from TO Ti tH Lor: Taig dtatc] OdAAEtv) is however constructed 
by ancient scholarship and not genuine; cf. Schol. Od. 1.34; Schol. Hes. Th. 
164; Schol. Op. 239; Schol. Opp. Hal. 3.491; Apoll. Soph. Lex. Hom. 46.24 
Bekker; Hsch. a 8026 s. v. dtao@aAiat Et Gen. a 1341 s. v. ATacbaAria; 
Et. Gud. a 224 s. v. atdo8aXoc; Et. Magn. 162.36-38 s. v. ATaobaAria etc. 
See Cairns 2012, 42 with n. 101. 

223 Cf. Cairns 2012, 2-3 on dty in the Odyssey: “mental impairment”: 
4.261; 15.233; 23.223; “disaster”: 12.372; ambiguous: 21.302; forms of 
ddw in the Odyssey: 4.503; 509; 10.68; 11.61; 21.296; 297; 301; ddatoc: 
21.91; cf. Gty in the Iliad: “mental impairment”: 1.412; 6.356; 9.115; 504; 
505; 10.391; 16.274; 805; 19.88; 91; 126; 129; 136; 270; 24.28; 480; 
“disaster”: 8.237; ambiguous: 2.111; 9.18; 512; forms of ddw in the Iliad: 
8.237; 9.116; 119; 537; 11.340; 16.685; 19.91; 95; 113; 129; 136; 137; as 
for a table, see Cairns 2012, 9 with n. 12. 


224 Cf. Barasch 2001, 33-34; Bernidaki-Aldous 1990, 53. 

225 UBptg and Gtn are often metaphorically associated with a growing 
plant; cf. Sol. fr. 4.35 W2: Gt|G dvOea puopéva, Aesch. Pers. 821-22: 
UBplc yap EfavOovo’ ExdpmwoEev oTayvv | ats. Plat. Plt. 310d: Kata pev 
apydas aKkydaletv pwun, TEAEUTMoa Sé EFavOeiv navtdnaow paviatec, said 
of dvépeia, but in the context of UBptc, 305e-11e (307b; 309a). Perhaps 
the allusion to exuberance of vegetation and biological growth also 
activates the popular etymological link between Gtn and dw “satiate”. Two 
instances of the verbal form Atao@dAAM suggest that the pseudo- 
etymological derivation of dtaocOaAin from “swelling with Gtn” was 
already known to the audience of the Odyssey (18.57; 19.88); see Cairns 
2012, 44 with note 106; Cairns 1996, 24-26; 28-30. Fisher 1992, 19; 120- 
21 with note 243; Michelini 1978, 36-44. 

226 Cf. Bernidaki-Aldous 1990, 51-52. 

227 Cf. Barasch 2001, 34-35. 

228 Translations of the Iliad are quoted from Lattimore 1951, 91-92. 

229 See Létoublon 2010, 171-72; xnpdv is a hapax in Homer. Later on, 
mnpOs was used with the meaning “blind” or “disabled”. As for the 
interpretation of the word as “blind” in the context of the legend of 
Thamyris, cf. Eur. [Rhes.] 921-25. Later instances of mnpdc meaning 
“blind”: Plut. De lib. ed. 14, of a saying of Theocritus referring to the one- 
eyed Macedonian king Antigonus; Apollod. 3.6, of Tiresias; Ant. Gr. 9.46 
(Antipater); “disabled” regarding to the mind: Semon. fr. 7.22 W2; Esser 
1961, 97. 

230 Létoublon 2010, 171; Esser 1961, 96-99. 

231 Il. 13.340-41: do0e 8 Guepdev | avy yarKein Kopvdeav do 
AQuTOLEVdwV, of the shining of weapons blurring the eyes; cf. Hes. Th. 
698. Cf. dpOaALOD AAdwoev (Od. 1.69; 9.516). 

232 The adjective GX.adc appears also a third time in the context of Book 8 
of the Odyssey (Od. 8.195), without direct reference to Demodocus, in a 
comment of Athena in human form on Odysseus’ victory in discus throw: 
Kai k’ dX.a0¢ TOL, Eelve, Stakpivete TO ofa | Aupapdov (8.195-96). 

233 Two versions of Tiresias’ blinding are related by Apollodorus (3.6.7). 
In the first, attributed to Pherecydes, Athena blinds Tiresias for having seen 
her naked (Pherecyd. FGrHist 3 F 92a; cf. Callim. H. 5.75-129). In the 
second, older, Hesiodic version, he is blinded by Hera because, having been 
transformed into a woman, he has disclosed a sexual female secret, and 
receives his gift as seer by Zeus as a compensation (Hes. fr. 275 M.-W.; 
Phleg. FGrHist 257 F 36 VI; Dicaearch. fr. 37 Wehrli; Callim. fr. 576 Pf.; cf. 
Hygin. Fab. 75 and Ovid. Met. 3.322-38). Cf. G. Ugolinini, Untersuchungen 
zur Figur des Sehers Teiresias, Tiibingen 1995, 33-42. As for the legend of 
the Palladion, see Létoublon 2010, 172-75. 

234 Pontonous seems to be different from the herald in 8.62; 69; etc.; cf. 
Heubeck / West / Hainsworth 1988, ad Od. 8.65 f. 


235 ém€ppase means “showed”, not “told”; cf. Heubeck / West / 
Hainsworth 1988, ad Od. 8.68, citing Apollon. Lex. s. v. me@pdédsot 
(meppdsot Staonpdvetev. 0 S€ Aniwv avteixol, TOD Aptotdpyou 
OEONHELWUEVOL OTL TO Ppdoal OVSEnoTE Exi TOD Einetv TdooETAL). 

236 Cf. Alden 2000, 2-3; Goldhill 1991, 51. 

237 Graziosi 2002, 13-40; 125-63. 

238 Translation quoted from M. L. West 2003, 82-85. 

239 Translation quoted from Smith 1920, 182-85. 

240 Létoublon 2010, 169-71. 

241 De Jong 2001, ad Od. 1.81-95 interprets Athena’s speech 1.81-95, 
informing on Books 1-5, her speech 5.29-42, informing on Books 5-12, 
and her plan 13.393-415, informing on Book 14-15, as “‘table of contents’ 
speeches”; human planning scenes can also have this orientating function. 
242 Cf. Féllinger 2009, 29-30. 

243 Cf. Cairns 2009, 38-40; cf. also the same gesture of Telemachus Od. 
4.113-19; 153-54. As Cairns points out, veiling expresses not only a focus 
on others’ reactions, but also a focus on the self (45-46); the gesture marks 
grief as well as other rites of passage like crises of social identity (52-54). 
244 Goldhill 1991, esp. 36-56; see also 56-68. 

245 Besides the two instances in Book 8, the phrase bx’ O@pUot occurs in 
the Odyssey only in 4.153 (Telemachus), nUKvOv bx’ O~pUot SaKpvOV EiBE, 
and 16.219, éAeetvov vx’ O@ptot SdKpvov eiBov (Odysseus and 
Telemachus). Tr/Kopat is only used here to directly describe Odysseus, but 
cf. 5.396 in a simile referring to the hero; otherwise, the verb is confined to 
Penelope, cf. 19.204; 205; 206; 207; 208; 264. 

246 Both before and after the long narration of his adventures upon his 
return to Ithaca, the hero’s sight is disturbed. This time it is by divine 
intervention; Athena has shed a mist about him to render him unknown 
and give him instructions (13.189-90, mepi yap 8ed¢ Hépa yeve | Tarra 
A@nvain). As a result, the hero is unable to recognise even his closest 
surroundings (194, totvek’ dp’ GAAOELSEA MalVEOKETO nAVTA GvaKkTL 
197, oti 8’ dp’ avaigac Kai p’ éol8e natpida yatav) until the goddess, 
disguised as a shepherd, gives a description of Ithaca, which opens his eyes. 
In general, special attention is paid to Odysseus’ eyes; while transforming 
the hero into an old beggar, Athena inflicts on him an external eye disease 
(Od. 13.401, kvuGwow S€ TOL dooE mAPOSG MEPLKAAAEL’ EdvTE; cf. 433). See 
Trompoukis / Kourkoutas 2007, 457: “Homer refers to an eye condition 
that Athena inflicted on Odysseus [Od. 13.401, 433]. This gave his eyes an 
unpleasant appearance, although without decreasing their vision, and was 
accompanied by an itchy feeling (knyo = to scratch).” 

247 Cf. [Long.] Subl. 9.13 characterises the Odyssey as “mostly 
storytelling”: Gnd 8€ Tig atic aitiac, ovat, Tig wev TAtddoc 
ypaqpouevns Ev Akyf mvEv"ATOG TO OWLATLOV SpapaTLKOV UmEOTHOATO 
Kal EvayWVvLov, TiS 5& OdSvooeiac TO TAEOV SiNyNUaTIKOV, SEP (SLOV 


yfipws. Cf. Goldhill 1991, 37. 

248 De Man 1971, 141. 

249 See also Kampakoglou, this volume. On the importance of Apollonius 
for Virgil, see Nelis 2001. Apollonius in Lucan: Murray 2011; in Valerius 
(two recent interventions): Finkmann 2014, Seal 2014; in Claudian: 
Schindler 2005. 

250 Lovatt 2013: lack of gaze of Zeus (34-5); divine viewing in comparison 
to Valerius Flaccus (48-9, 51, 54); epiphany and aesthetics (81); lack of 
prophetic madness (130); subverting ekphrasis (167-8); emptiness and the 
consumptive gaze (202); Medea and the evil eye (334-6). 


251 On book 4 see bibliography in Hunter 2015, esp. Livrea 1973, 
Hutchinson 1988, 121-41, Dyck 1989, Goldhill 1991, 298-300, Williams 
1991, 273-94, Harder 1994, Knight 1995, 200-7, Meyer 2001, Hunter / 
Fantuzzi 2004, 105-6, 123-4. 

252 Thalmann 2011. 

253 Stover 2012. 

254 Purves 2010. 

255 Sistakou 2012. 

256 Thalmann 2011, 48-9; as so often, Feeney 1991, 94-8 stimulates much 
thought on visuality, here on Herakles as object of the gaze of the 
Argonauts. 

257 On synaesthesia: Butler / Purves 2013; on smell: Bradley 2014. 

258 Lovatt 2013, 9 n. 25. 

259 An image of the world looking back at us: Lacan and Miller 1978, 91- 
104. 

260 On kleos and Libya, see Hunter 2008, 353-5. 

261 Pace Hunter 2015, 14 who argues that the Greek colonisation of North 
Africa forms the ultimate telos of the expedition: “The Argonautic 
expedition thus assumes a significance of scale which might otherwise seem 
to have been lacking”. But if so this is certainly an oblique sort of teleology 
(and Hunter acknowledges the increasingly episodic nature of the end of 
book 4 (20), as well as its “Callimachean flavour” [25]), perhaps most 
clearly brought out by comparison with the Aeneid. Aeneas, too, is driven 
to North Africa, from which he only escapes with difficulty; while Italy has 
been prophesied and repeatedly insisted upon, Africa is the diversion which 
pulls the expedition and Roman history out of its path. 

262 Thalmann 2011, 199. 

263 Obliquity and the epic gaze: Lovatt 2013, 52 (Bacchus), 65-6 (Juno), 
115, 182-4 (cloaks), 231, 282 (Achilleid), 306 (Camilla), 332-4 (Ovid and 
Invidia), 342 (Statius’ Pietas). 

264 On redness and eroticism, see Kampakoglou, this vol. Hunter 2015 ad 
loc. notes the verbal link to the cloak of Jason, which further increases 
overtones of eroticism and deception, through its association with 
Hypsipyle. Apollonius’ interest in reflected light is discussed by Hulse 2015, 
97 and Zanker 2004, 62-71. Most importantly, it is used to form the 
marriage bed of Jason and Medea in Phaeacia (4.1141-3). 

265 The hiss evokes epic enormity, like the shout of Achilles at Iliad 
18.20738, following as it does the powerful blaze that goes up from his 
head, which is likened to smoke from a destroyed city. 

266 Hunter 2015, 104 emphasises the eroticism of the image, in its 
connection to Jason’s cloak (1.774-80) and Hylas’ blush (1.1228-33). 

267 See Kampakoglou, this vol., on the comparison of Jason to Sirius. On 
the feminisation of Jason, see Bremer 1987. 

268 See Hunter 2015, 107 for the fleece as “marvellous work of art”; art 


can be radiant, but it can also be terrifying and exert power over viewers. 
269 Compare 4.181 eiAel ApacobpEvos, where the same verb is used of 
Jason stroking the fleece, and Od. 3.38 Kkweotv &v padaxkotot, where a 
fleece is described with the same adjective. Thank you to Peter Hulse for 
this point. 

270 Hunter 2015, 109 reads the fleece as «a talisman for their success and 
the future of their country» as the shield of Aeneas is «the fame and fate of 
his descendents», famaque et fata nepotum (Aen. 8.731). However, this 
comparison also brings out the differences between the two situations: 
Aeneas’ shield literally represents what will happen to his descendents, and 
his use of it will determine the foundation (or not) of their city. Here, Jason 
seems both grandiloquent and deceptive. 

271 Jason as object of desire: Lovatt 2013, 265, 271; Argonauts as objects 
of the gaze: 229-30. 

272 Lovatt 2013, 334-6. 

273 On colonisation see Thalmann 2011, 77-114. 

274 For instance, Odysseus hopes that the Cyclops will give him guest gifts 
(Od. 9.229), and brings with him the wine received from Maro (9.196- 
211); Phaeacian gifts more than replace all the Trojan plunder (Od. 
13.135-8); imaginary guest gifts feature in Odysseus’ story to Laertes (Od. 
24.273). There is one instance of successful exchange with the Hylleans at 
4.526-8, in which the Argonauts give them a tripod in return for local 
knowledge about the route, and the ominous gifts to Apsyrtus (4.422-4), 
which lure him to the meeting. Elsewhere, Lycus honours Polydeuces with 
a gift of land (2.809-10) in return for his service of killing Amycus. 

275 Thalmann 2011, 113 points out that the Sinope episode at 2.955-61 
shows the “opposite of colonial desire”. 

276 Thalmann 2011, 3-4; Thalmann’s juxtaposition of this episode with 
that of Eros viewing the inhabited world on his journey to Colchis (3.160- 
6) brings out the way that the view from the mountain creates a semi- 
divine perspective for the Argonauts, even if their knowledge and 
understanding is always imperfect. 

277 Thalmann 2011, 114. 

278 This uncertainty and derailment is based on Od. 10.29-30; see Hunter 
2015, 160. Here intertextual authority is used to reinforce narrative 
uncertainty, a typically Apollonian paradox. 

279 Morrison 2007, 300-6 argues of the narrator in book 4 that the 
«decline in the narrator’s independence and self-confidence continues apace 
from there». This argument strikes me as too cut and dried for Apollonius: 
the relationship of the poet-narrator to his material varies from episode to 
episode. When at 303-4 Morrison argues that the narrator’s passivity is 
transferred onto the narrative, surely this is equally the other way round: 
the passivity of the characters in the narrative is attributed to the narrator. 
In fact he seems equally in control in his masterful display of the Argonauts 


out of control, the playthings of the gods. 

280 See Hunter 2015, 296 for different interpretations; see LIMC s. v. 
Triton for similar visual representations. 

281 Thalmann 2011 48: Herakles as preparing for culture, but not himself 
involved in it; 47-50: contrast with the Argonauts, and the difficulties of 
pinning Herakles down, in myth and space; 87-9 on Herakles and Ladon. 
For Herakles as monster in the Hesperides’ representation, see Stephens 
2003, 187. 

282 Hunter 2015, 289. 

283 Thalmann 2011, 78-91 on the Argonauts’ “production of space” in 
North Africa. 

284 Lovatt, 2013, 29-77. 

285 Lovatt, 2013, 48. 

286 On Odyssey and Argonautica, see Hunter 2015, 14-21. 

287 Hunter 2015, 3. 

288 Or one might see the Argonautica as a successor of the experimental 
aesthetic of the so-called “continuation” of the Odyssey in the last book and 
a half, in which more aggressive divine intervention (Athene as dea ex 
machina) puts an end to a potentially infinite cycle of vengeance. 

289 On the final line of the Argonautica the X scholia make a link with 
cyclic epic: see Fantuzzi / Tsagalis 2015, 4. The scholia view the 
Argonautica as cyclic in both time and space, in the way it returns to its 
point of origin. 

290 On the visuality (and morality) of the Doloneia, see Hesk 2013. 

291 Hunter 2015, 150 draws a strong contrast between the heroism of the 
Argonautic group and the furtiveness of Jason, who comes late to the 
“pitched battle”; but to me the crew are implicated in the darkness. 

292 On the light of the fleece and the darkness of the action, see Hulse 
2015, ad 47-9, 167-86. A comparable illumination occurs at Euripides 
Bacchae 608-11. See also Rood 2014, 73. 

293 In these calculations I included evening episodes and storm episodes, 
but not night dreams or dawn episodes. It is not always clear where to 
divide day from night, and whether to include other types of darkness, but 
I tried to follow the emphasis of the text on light and darkness. 

294 The lack of food and drink is a strong contrast with the similar passage 
at Odyssey 9.116-65 (goat island); cf. also Od. 5. 403-8. 

295 A theory of haptic visuality has been developed by Marks 2002; see 
also Marks 1999. Marks argues that images which invite a haptic look are 
often grainy and distorted and suggest an inability to see; the haptic look 
rests on the surface rather than penetrating into the image. The oscillation 
between visual mastery and loss of power and control is particularly 
appropriate for reading Apollonius. 

296 On the haptic gaze in Apollonius, Alex Purves presented a paper at the 
Classical Association conference, Nottingham, 2014. See also Purves 2014. 


297 Butler / Purves 2014 present various intersections of the different 
senses in antiquity, but haptic sound remains an area in need of further 
research. 

298 Apollonius imitates Homer in this respect: embedded audiences in the 
Iliad also produce striking effects, emphasising a man’s heroic greatness; cf. 
Griffin 1978, 18 n. 57. 

299 Cf. Beye 1969, 44-45, Goldhill 1991, 313. For “gaze” as an expression 
of control and power and its connection with “active” heroism, see 
Grethlein, this volume, 39-49. That Apollonius would associate this 
function of gaze with female characters instead of male ones is a further 
indication of the gender role reversal that permeates the Argonautica. 

300 For the importance of katasterismoi in Ptolemaic apotheoses, see 
Kampakoglou 2013, 319-23. One should also note in this regard the 
sacrifices Aristaeus offers to the stars at A. R. 2.523-24. 


301 Cf. Beye 1969, 43, Levin 1971, 38, Newman 1986, 83-84, Nyberg 
1992, 22-24, Clauss 1993, 122, Knight 1995, 241. 

302 Cf. e.g. IL 2.455-58, 577-80, 4.431-32, 6.319-20, 6.513, 9.596, 
10.153-54, 11.44-45, 11.65-66, 13.240-45, 13.265, 13.340-43. 

303 Cf. Il. 4.75-77; Hymn Hom. Ap. 440-42. 

304 Cf. Il. 19.381 and 22.317-21 for Achilles, and 5.4-6 for Diomedes; see 
also Whitman 1958, 167, Reitz 1996, 17-18. Polydeuces is compared to a 
star before his duel with Amycus (2.40-45). Jason appears like an all- 
shining star (astera pamphanoodnta) that abducts Medea in the Orphic 
Argonautica (781-85). 

305 Cf. Whitman 1958, 132-46. Use of this imagery is not limited to epic. 
For instance, in Sophocles’ Electra, this motif is claimed for Orestes at two 
crucial moments: first, when Orestes returns to Argos and prays for the 
success of his enterprise (66, Se50pKoT’ ExOpoic Gotpov Wc AGupetv ETV, 
and second, in the false narrative about Orestes’ appearance in the Pythian 
Games (685, eiofAGE AGuNpdc, mGol Tots éKet o€fBac). Both moments 
foreshadow Orestes’ ultimate success, intimating his heroic potential at 
significant moments. Furthermore, they exhibit the interrelationship 
between military and epinician discourses. On the epinician use of the 
imagery, see Duchemin 1955, 193-228, Finley 1966, 53-56. 

306 As, for instance, at Orphic Arg. 803-5: Aeetes views for the first time 
the gathered Argonauts “similar to the gods; for their weapons shone 
around their limbs” (48avadtotc ikeXous: epi yap pa & TEVXEQ AGT). 
See, however, A. R. 2.1069-71: Apollonius calls attention here to the 
shining bronze helmets of the Argonauts and the red plumes waving on 
them. The combination of colours is suggestive of heroic prowess as the 
Argonauts prepare to face the birds of Ares. 

307 Cf. Frankel 1968, 56 ad 240-47. 

308 The Argonauts have not yet engaged in any meaningful action that 
would merit the designation of them as “heroes”. Any heroic credentials 
that Apollonius attributes to them up to this point are predicated on their 
divine parenthood, their previous exploits, or their desire to win kleos, and 
point to their future promise in the epic. Occassionally the use of hérds 
instead of aristeus acknowledges the traditional association of heroism with 
military prowess; for instance, hérdes frames the fight of the Argonauts with 
the gégeneis (1.1000-12), while héroas appears at 1055 in connection with 
the battle against the Doliones and the killing of Kyzikos. Heracles is called 
heros for the first time in the context of the Amazonomachia (2.967). 

309 Cf. 4.1704-5 for cult centres embedded in a prayer to Apollo, followed 
by an epiphany of the same god. Cf. Call. fr. 75.22-27 Harder. 

310 Cf. Clauss 1993, 57, 60-61, DeForest 1994, 48-50. 

311 Cf. Il. 11.777 and 24.482-84 (Edwards 1987: 309); cf. also A. R. 4.73- 
74. Ultimately the Argonauts’ wonder conveys Pelias’ animosity towards 
Jasons and his comrades; cf. Handel 1954, 45-47. 


312 Cf. Vian 1976, vol. 1, 13-14 n. 3. 
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Argonauts at 3.512-13. On nantaivw, see also Grethlein this volume, 44 
and Lovatt this volume, 97-98. 

315 Cf. Vian 1976, vol. 1, 245 n. 123. 
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318 Cf. Natzel 1992, 183-84. 

319 Cf. Beye 1969, 37-38, Clauss 1997, 149-50. 
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compromising the success of the expedition (cf. 1.1161-63). 
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gaze of the Pelian nymphs at 1.547-52. In contrast, Catullus posits a male 
audience staring at the bosoms of the Nereids as they emerge from the sea 
(64.16-18); see Trimble 2010, 32, 39 ad 16-18. The contrast illustrates 
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322 See Goldhill 1991, 301-5. 

323 The same noun seems to have been recorded on the papyrus as the 
title of the poem; cf. Jebb 1905, 374 in the apparatus criticus. 

324 Cf. Boedeker 1974, 43-63. 
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performances: the victory song for Polydeuces (2.160-63), the paean for 
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Medea (4.1155-60). 

326 Cf. Paduano and Fusillo 1986, 85, Hunter 1993, 119-20, Green 2007, 
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Ehnmark 1936, 16-19, Mette 1960, Laurens / Gallet de Santerre 1986, 468, 
470-72. 
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Katz Anhalt 2008, 274- 5 on the oracle cited at Hdt. 1.91. Whereas in the 
original episode Gyges is a passive and powerless character and the bad 
decision is down to Candaules, in this later reference back to the story, the 
blame is attributed to Gyges. 


762 See e.g. Themistocles’ advice to the Spartans not to trust verbal reports 
about the building of Athens’ walls but to send envoys who could see for 
themselves (Thuc. 1.91.2). Crane 1996, 242-3. 

763 Greenwood 2006, 30-31. Transl. Warner 1954 (with adaptations). 

764 Greenwood 2006, 26-30. 

765 Crane 1996, 244-246. Crane discusses the three uses of this verb in 
Thucydides. In addition to Cleon’s gaze, this verb is used disparagingly by 
the Athenians of the Melians: “On the basis of these discussions, you alone, 
as you appear to us, judge the future as clearer (saphestera) than the things 
before your eyes (hordmena), and because of your wishes, you gaze upon 
(theasthe) those things which are invisible (aphané) as if they already 
existed” (Thuc. 5.113). Crane suggests that the term denotes a “fascinated 
gaze” (245), which here is used to mark the Melians’ foolishness. The third 
use of the term occurs in Pericles’ funeral oration: Pericles invites his 
audience to gaze upon (theOmenous) the power of their city and become her 
lovers (Thuc. 2.43.1). Crane notes that unlike elsewhere in Thucydides, 
here an emotionally laden, fascinated look is promoted, in contrast to the 
more rational, analytical form of viewing suggested by the visual terms 
more common to Thucydides, skope6 and skeptomai: “Where Herodotus 
turns again and again to theaomai, “to gaze”, and the picture of the 
traveler, exposed to a new environment, gazing in surprise at new 
phenomena, Thucydides dwells upon the detached observer. His favourite 
words for vision are skeptomai and skoped, virtually synonymous terms for 
scrutinizing and studying evidence” (Crane 1996, 241). 

766 Greenwood 2006, 27, Goldhill 2000, 172-173, Ludwig 2002, 366. 

767 Goldhill 1998, 106-109, Goldhill 1999, 1-10, and Goldhill 2000. 

768 Greenwood 2006, 19-41. See also Walker 1993, 374, and Woodman 
1988, 23-28. 

769 Greenwood 2006, 26. 

770 Walker 1993, 356. 

771 See Kallet 2001, 56-58 on Thucydides’ comment about the difficulty of 
judging the power of Mycenae, Sparta and Athens from the visual 
impression of their cities, since Sparta will look less powerful, and Athens 
more powerful, than they are (Thuc. 1.10.1-3). 

772 Kallet 2001, 83. 

773 Kallet 2001, 84. 

774 Grethlein 2010, 254: “the reading experience mirrors the experiences 
at the level of the action with regard to the future”. 

775 Rood 1998, 49-50. 

776 Transl. Greenwood 2006, 36. 

777 Greenwood 2006, 36. 

778 See Rood 1998, 57: “The emotional aspects of the narrative are 
themselves part of its historical meaning”. 

779 See Ober 1998, 53-63. 


780 Barker 2009, 203-63, esp. 206-7: “because of Thucydides’ strategy of 
direct imitation [...] his representations of debate also have the effect of 
propelling readers into the hurly-burly of warring words, which, to a 
certain extent at any rate, puts them at risk of being seduced by the 
arguments reproduced”. 

781 See esp. Barker 2009, 240-48, on the Mytilene debate. 

782 See Dewald 1999 on strategies of focalisation in Thucydides. 

783 Transl. Warner 1954. 

784 Walker 1993, 372-75. 

785 Plut. De glor. Ath. 347a. Transl. Babbit 1936. 

786 We are told that one problem with eye witnesses is that their reports 
are affected by their loyalties towards one side or another (Thuc. 1.22.3). 
787 See Connor 1985, 8-13, on the construction of narrative authority 
through mimetic illusionism, where the reader is made to feel as though 
present at the events described, but also through the presentation of 
multiple perspectives. As Connor comments, between these two techniques 
there is an “inevitable tension — the rapid shifting of viewpoints risks a 
shattering of the experiential quality of the work” (17). 

788 Polybius, for example, dwells extensively upon methodical questions, 
but does not explicitly set out his philosophy of history, Maier (2012), 1- 
17. The same applies for Thucydides; besides some methodical statements 
in his archaeology (particularly 1.22), his readers must figure out his view 
of history. 

789 See e.g. Toynbee 1939, 74, who ranks Procopius as “one of the four 
greatest historians who ever wrote in ancient Greek from beginning to end 
of the life-span of the Hellenic Society [...] Two of the four are, of course, 
indisputably Thucydides and Herodotus; and most Hellenists would 
probably allow Polybius the third place. As for the fourth place, in the 
humble opinion of the writer of this study it should be assigned, not to 
Xenophon, but to Procopius.” Kaegi 1990, 53 considers him at least the 
“best Byzantine military historian of any period of Byzantine history”. 
Roques 2000 considered Procopius as a “lettré” who aligned his narrative 
according to the aesthetic principles established by Herodotus and 
Thucydides, in contrast Cesaretti 2008, cf. also Bjornlie 2013, 106. 
Fundamental are Cameron 1985, Evans 1972, Martindale 1992, Greatrex 
1998; Kaldellis 2004, Brodka 2004. Further biographical approaches in 
Greatrex forthcoming, Bell 2013, 226-29, Treadgold 2007, 176-92, 
Howard-Johnston 2000, 20-21. Important studies are to follow, Meier 
forthcoming, Borm forthcoming. For a very useful overview of the last 10 
years of scholarship 2004-2013 on Procopius, see Greatrex 2014. 
Procopius’ person, his status and his general views are still debated: “There 
exists several Procopii, one might say”, Greatrex 2014, 91: Some consider 
him as a crypto-pagan Neo-Platonist and utter opponent of Justinian, 
amongst them particularly Kaldellis 2004, Kaldellis 2005; some regard him 


as a Christian, although he sometimes refers to tykhé, Gador-Whyte 2011, 
Cameron 1985, 117-19, Brodka 2004, 40-61, Scott 2013, 207, 1997, 381- 
84; Procopius as anti-imperialist in Kaldellis 2010, 257-59, Procopius as a 
“hardliner”: Lounghis 2005, 25-26, Rubin 1960, 259, Cesa 1981, 404. 
Brodka 1999 with emphasis on Procopius’ occasional favour for military 
campaigns, see also Borm 2007, 311-16. 

790 The Persian War comprises the first two books of Procopius’ account of 
the wars of Justinian (The Wars). The publication date of the Wars is not 
debated: Books I-VII were published in 550/551, which means that the 
Persian War was finished in 551. Book VIII followed in 552/553, Treadgold 
2007, 188-90, Greatrex 1994, 105-7, contra Evans 1996, 301-13. 

791 Procopius, Pers. 1.1.1: @vmep THV EVAUNV abtdc eto sya TL 
éoeoOat Kai Evvotoov é¢ TA UGALOTa TOic TE VV OVL Kai TOIC éc¢ TO 
émElTa yEVNOOLEVOLC, Ei mOTE Kai aVOLC O xpdvoc é¢ OUOiav TWA TOG 
avOpwrouG AvdyKnv SLaGoLTO. TOIg TE yOp mOAEUNOEiOVOL Kal GAAWS 
AyWVLOULEVOLS SvNnotv Twa ExmopiCecbal Ola TE EoTIV 1H TG EuMEpOtc 
iotopiac emideléic, AnOKAAUATOVOG HEV OTOL MOTE TOIG MpPOYEYEVNLEVOLC 
TA TiS Opolas dywviac ExWpNoEv, aiviooopevn Sé Omolav TLVA TEAEUTHV 
TOIC YE WC AploTa ROVAEVOLEVOLC TA MapOVTa, WC TO eikOdc, EEL. 
Translations of Procopius are from Dewing 2014. This theme of “learning 
from history” also figures very prominently in both Herodotus and, perhaps 
even more, Thucydides, and certainly represents one of the key aspects of 
their works, for Herodotus see Grethlein 2009, Pelling 2006, Shapiro 2004, 
Dewald 1985, Stahl 1975; for Thucydides: Ste. Croix 1972, 28-33, Hunter 
1973, 99, Dewald 1985; contra Stahl 1966, MacLeod 1983. The remarkable 
overlap has not been ignored by scholars who have emphasised the 
historiographical affinity between these authors, despite them writing more 
than 900 years apart, cf. the revised and recently published commentary on 
the Wars by Dewing 2014, 3, n. 1, Kaldellis 2004, 14, Meister 2013, 94-96, 
Roques 2000. The first important studies are Braun 1894 and Braun 1895. 
792 E.g. the works of Urbicius, Syrianus Magister, Maurice. 

793 Kaegi 1990. 

794 See here particularly Whately 2017, 68-218. 

795 Procop. Goth. 3.15.11, 3.15.25, 4.1.23. 

796 Procopius’ career certainly deeply influenced him. Between 527 and 
542, he was consiliarius and therefore a close confidant of the powerful 
general Belisarius. During these years, he spent a lot of time on military 
campaigns and became acquainted with all aspects of warfare. Kaegi 1990, 
56 rightly points out that “he possessed more military experience than any 
other historian of the Roman Principate or Late Empire whose writings 
have survived, with the possible exception of Ammianus Marcellinus”. 
Procopius’ text thus presents valuable insights for readers interested in 
political and particularly military matters. 

797 Procopius, Pers. 1.2.1-11. 


798 The Ephthalides, or the “White Huns”, were a Central Asian nomadic 
people, whose power reached its climax around 500. Before the incident 
mentioned by Procopius, Perozes had used the Ephthalites to win the 
throne from his brother in 457-459; see Dewing 2014, 6, Kurbanov 2013, 
Litvinsky 1996. 

799 Procopius, Pers. 1.3.8: Ep@aAitat 8€ SdKnolv mapeyouEVOoL TOIC 
NOAEHLOLG, OTL SN AVTWV KaTwWppWSNKOTES THV EPposov eS @uUyHV 
WPUNVTAL HEoav SpduW &o yMpov Tiva, dvaEep Spy AndTOWA wAaVTAYOBEV 
EKUKAOUV, oVvyVvOIc Te Kal duMlAagéowv é> Gyav KaAUmTOUEVa 
SEVSpOLC. 

800 Procopius, Pers. 1.3.9: €vtdg S& TOV OpHV mpoOidvVTL WG MOPPwWTATH 
050¢ LEV TLc E~aiveTo Ev LEOW EVpEta Eni nAETOTOV SUKOUOA, EF0Sov SE 
TEAEUTMOa OVSapi| Elyev, AAA’ &C AVTOV LGALOTA TOV KUKAOV TOV OpAv 
exnye. 


801 Procopius, Pers. 1.3.10 depicts Perozes’ sheer ignorance and his fatal 
pursuit of the enemy with all his forces: Tepdfn¢ pév obv, S0A0U mavtoc 
A@povTtlotyoas oOUK EvvoHv Te wo EV yi GAAOTpIA smOpEvOLTO, 
AvErloKERTWS édiwke. In the following paragraph 1.3.11, the perspective 
switches to the Huns: Tv 8 OUvvov ... 

802 Again, Procopius’ wording (1.3.13) takes up his narrative of 
focalisation, constantly alluding to acts of visualisation and concealment: 
Eusebius comes into the sight of Perozes and does not hide from him the 
truth - 6 5€ (sc. Eusebius) Tepd¢n €¢ OWw &ASwv TUYNV HEV THV 
TapOVGAV WC HKloTa dtEKdAU_EV. 

803 Procopius, Pers. 1.3.13. 

804 Procopius, Pers. 1.3.14: tadta Hepdtng aKovoac é¢ Sé0c HAGE LN 
mote Mijsot exit novnp® TH o*etépw THY Siwmétv Exi TOG mOAELiOUG 
memolnVvTat. 

805 Procopius, Pers. 1.3.21-22. Despite the apparently successful retreat 
with his army, this humiliating defeat turns out to lead to another 
catastrophe. Being a sting for Perozes’ identity, it prompts him to launch 
another attack on the Huns some years later, which also ends in a disaster. 
806 Procopius, Pers. 1.4.7-14. 

807 Procopius, Pers. 1.4.33: kal dx’ avtod vouos TéOEttat Hépoatcs wh} 
MOTE O~ptc EV yf] wOAEHiAa EAQUVOVTAG Siwélv mOLEToOOal TLva, WV Kal 
KATA KpaTOS TOUS EvavTious o~iot Tpaxfvat EupBain. 

808 It might be argued that Procopius’ closing remark did not represent 
reality, but that does not matter here. What matters is that Procopius tells 
the reader that the Persians did not see any solution other than sparing 
themselves the trouble of future traps with an unreasonable sanction. They 
could have prevented this, if they had just been more aware of the invisible 
aspects of war. 

809 Procopius, Pers. 1.9.1: kai Bia peév EXetv TO ywpiov, Kainep TOAAA 
EYKEXELMNKOTEG, OVK loxUOaV, AUG SE TOUTO mOLElV EUEAAOV. 

810 Procopius, Pers. 1.9.2: GAA’ ol oTpaTHyol OVSEV mENVOLEVOL Ayel 
TOV TOAELIOV TH Astopia. 

811 Procopius, Pers. 1.9.3: of te Hépoat, obk Eyovtec Tivec Gv év TOLOSE 
TOIg SELVOIG yEVOLVTO, THV HEV dOpiav THV AvaykKaiwyv éo TO AKpLBEG 
EKpUNTOV, SOKNOLV mapEYOVTEG WC AAVTWV o*iol TOV EntTNSEiwv 
a~bovia ein, é¢ 5& TA Oikela ELV TH EvapEnet AGyW Avaywpetv HOEAOV. 
Again, we are confronted with the aspects of vision, appearance and hiding: 
EKpUNTOV, SOKNOLV MApEXOVTES. 

812 Procopius, Pers. 1.9.4. 

813 Procopius, Pers. 1.9.20: kai énei Ev TAUTH EyEVOVTO, | TE AUTOV 
OALywpia Kal Mepodv TO KapTEpOv THC Staitns EyvWoOdn. oltiwv ydp THV 
EvTaVOa AEAELLPEVMV TO HETPOV Kal BapBdpwv TMV EFEANAVOOTWV TOV 
OULAOV AOYLOGUEVOL EnTA PAALOTA HEPHV NUploKoV Samndvnv ev TH 
TOAEL ATONEAETPOAL. 


814 The digression should not be overlooked or considered as a mere 
interruption of the narrative for entertainment. The manifold links it 
displays to the previous and following accounts lead rather to the 
conclusion that it has a particular function of bringing the reader’s 
awareness to the dynamic interaction between seeing and being seen. 

815 Procopius, Pers. 1.9.6: kai 6¢ TG TE indtia SEtwGc Stapphgac Kai 
SESAKPULEVW EOLKWC EC THV TOALV EioAGE. 

816 Procopius, Pers. 1.9.15. 

817 Procopius, Pers. 2.19.19: tote 5& BeAtodploc TMV Tiac THepodv 
EVAAABWY, Evsetv TOIs EV TH PpOUpIW TA ENLTHSELA TAVTEADS Euadev. 
818 Procopius, Pers. 2.19.20. 

819 Procopius, Pers. 2.19.43: toic ydp &é¢ Kivdvuvov GAAwS TE Kal 
TOLOUTOV KQGEOTHKOOL EN TV owTNpiav StacKkomEtobal, AAA THV EC 
TOUG MOAELLOUG EXLBOVANV TOAAN Gvola. 

820 Belisarius might have saved the previous situation by smart acting, but 
he knows that his options and means are limited. 

821 Procopius, Pers. 2.25.5. 

822 Procopius, Pers. 2.25.11-12. 

823 Procopius, Pers. 2.25.13-14. 

824 Procopius, Pers. 2.25.16: oi S5€ otpatnyol Avaotpéetv pEV Ebv 
OTPATH TOOOUTW TO NAS0G aicoypdv TE Kal dvavsépov 6AwWG WOVTO 
elval. 

825 This rational sense is presented in another speech by Belisarius 
(2.19.8), where he points out that it might be extremely dangerous for 
Roman troops during military operations in foreign territory, as their 
enemies will hide themselves and make sudden ambushes in order to 
demoralise the invaders: éximpoo8ev yap iovot hutlv évOévde TE Kal Ek 
NuoiBtdo0cg mOAEwWS ExOUEVOL AGOpa THV TOAELiOV TLVEG EV Yaptolc, WC 
TO EiKOG, KaKOUpyNOOVOLV ExtTNSElws aLTOIC mpc EvEspav i Kal GAANHV 
TWA EXLBOVANY EXOVOLV. 

826 Above all, these failures can also be influenced and triggered by other 
aspects, such as the necessity to prove oneself not a coward, which is 
perfectly illustrated in the Narses episode. 

827 Other passages: E.g. Goth. 2.17.3 or 2.28.2. 

828 Procop. Pers. 1.1: IIpoKdstog Katoapevs Tovs mOAELOUG EUvEypawev, 
obs TovoTtvlavoc 0 ‘Papaimy BactvEvs mpdc BapBdpous SuvEyKE TOUG 
TE EWOUG kai EomEpious. 

829 See the aforementioned passage from Procop. Pers. 1.1.1. From 
Thucydides, Procopius bought the first words of his text, relating to the 
author, to the content and the specification of the content. Cf. Thuc. 1.1: 
OovuKvdidsns AOnvaios Evveypawe TOV TOAELOV THV TeXOnOVVNoiwv Kal 
AOnvaiwv, wo eEmoAEUNoaV mpdOG AAANAOUG. Luc. Hist. Conscr. 15 
complains in the second century that too many authors used such formulas 
at the beginning of their historiographical works, thereby trying to evoke 


the glory of their prominent predecessors. However, this formula had 
already been established and “there were no alternative models”, Kaldellis 
2004, 17; see also concerning formulaic phrases in introductions Marincola 
1997, 271-75. From the age of Justinian onwards, the situation slightly 
changed: other conceptions of historiography were developed, which were 
different to those of the classical authors. For example, the ecclesiastical 
history laid emphasis on topics different to those of war and politics, like in 
Eusebius; his successors did not trace their origins inevitably back to 
Herodotus and Thucydides, Eusebius, H.E. 5, proem, Sokrates, E.H. 5, 
proem, Sozomenus, E.H. 1.1, Croke/Emmet 1983, 6-7. Thus, Procopius’ 
introduction should get more attention than it is used to, as it displays his 
adherence to the classical authors, which goes beyond the similar themes of 
war and politics. For congruencies between Procopius and Polybius cf. e.g. 
Pers. 1.1.1 with Plb. 1.1, 6.2.8, 12.25b.3. 

830 Grethlein 2013, 29-52. Previous studies on this topic by Montgomery 
1965, 45-95, Schneider 1974, Hunter 1973, Westlake 1989, 201-23, Lang 
1995, Rood 1998, 61-82, Stahl 2003. 

831 See for example Phormion’s sea battle in 2.83.2-3. Grethlein 2013, 35 
observes similar evidence to what I have underlined with respect to 
Procopius: “Thucydides reports not so much the movements themselves but 
rather the character’s perceptions, expectations and motives.” 

832 Gorgias, 82 B11.9 DK: }¢ Tovbs akovovtac eiofAGE Kai @piKn 
mepipopos Kal éAE0G MOAVSaKpUS Kal wnOdO0G @MlAONEVONG, én’ 
AAAOTPIOV TE TPAYHATWV Kai OWUATwWV EVTUYXIALG Kal Svompayiatc 1SLdv 
TL TAOHLA SLA THV AOywov EabEv 1 Wux! (“Into those who hear it comes 
fearful fright and tearful pity and mournful longing, and at the successes 
and failures of others’ affairs and bodies the mind suffers, through the 
words, a suffering of its own”). Translation from MacDowell 1991. 

833 Lucian, Hist. Conscr. 51: Totodto 8 Tl kai TO TOU ovyypapéews Epyov 
— sig KaAOV SlabEoOal TA nEMpaypeva Kai eic SUVapLV EvapygoTaTa 
entseltgal aVTA. Kal OTAV TIC AkKpOWLEVOS oOiNTal HETA TaDTa Opav TA 
AEyOHEVa Kal pETa TOUTO Enatvij, TOTE Sr TOTE AnnKpiPwTtal Kai TOV 
oiketov Exatvov deiAn@e TO Epyov TH Tij¢ iotopiac Petsia. Translations 
of Lucian are from Fowler and Fowle 1905. 

834 Apart from Grethlein 2013, see Otto 2009, Zangara 2004, Manieri 
1998, Walker 1993, Zanker 1981 on this aspect in ancient Greek literature. 
835 Grethlein 2013, 32 brings up the example of the description before the 
report on the sea battle in the gulf of Acarnia Thuc. (2.84.3). The battle 
itself is only summarised, whereas the setting of the stage is described in 
detail. 

836 In Procopius, as I already mentioned, the whole account on siege of 
Amida is no longer than the Glones-episode. Thus Procopius seems to give 
more weight to a focalised narrative than the actual description of events. 
837 See particularly Stahl 2003, who underlines Thucydides’ main 


intention of emphasising the limits of human perception and insight. See 
also Maier 2012, 313-15. Even if there are some characters (like Perikles or 
Nicias) who seem to be able cope with unforeseeable things, they fail in the 
end, MacLeod 1983, Dewald 1985, 59-60. 

838 Cf. e.g. Plb. 9.12.1 or 9.12.3, Maier 2012, 277-318, Maier 2013. 

839 Keats 1899, 277. 

840 Yolton 2000, 1. 

841 See indicatively Moravcskik 2000, El Murr 2013. 

842 Homer, II. 3.44—-45. 

843 Homer, Od. 8.169-73. 

844 Archilochus, 60D, 114W2. 

845 See Prier 1989, 38-42, 56-64, for the two verbs in Homer. For the epic 
gaze, see now Lovatt 2013. 

846 LSJ9, s. v. 50K@ give two definitions: a) think, form an opinion, and b) 
consider likely (with personal dative and infinitive). See also, LSJ9, s. v. 
q@aivouat: a) come to light, b) appear to be so (with infinitive), c) be 
manifest in (with participle). Only the definition b) of paivopat coincides 
with the definitions of 5oK@. Chantraine (1968) 290-91, translates 80&a as 
“attente”, “opinion, qui peut étre juste, distinguée de la science” and 
“réputation”. LSJ9 also note the occurrences of a joint reference to 50k®@ 
and qaivoyat. In these cases the two verbs are used as synonyms 
(Euripides, Hipp. 1571, Thucydides, 1.122, Plato, Phdr. 269d, Erx. 399c, 
Xenophon, Mem. 2.1.22). 

847 For knowledge and reality in Plato, see White 1976, Chen 1992; cf. 
Rutherford 2004. 

848 Aeschylus, Sept. 592: ov yap SoKeiv dptotoc, GAA’ eivat OéAEt “he 
does not want to appear, but to be excellent”. 

849 Euripides, Or. 233-36: {HA.} f Kami yalac Apudoat mOSac BEAELC, | 
xpoviov ixvoc Geic; pETABOAN TAVTWV YAUKU. |{Op.} WAALOTA: SdEav yap 
TOS’ vytelag éxyet | Kpetooov S€ TO SoKetv, Kav AANGElac anit “{El.} 
Will you set your feet on earth and take a step? Change is the most pleasant 
thing. {Or}. Yes, because this has the semblance of health; and semblance 
is better, even if it is far from the truth”. 

850 Aristophanes, Ach. 440-444: Act ydp pe S6€at ntwyOv eivat TrLEpoV, 
| civat pév donep eiui, paiveodat Sé ur: | TOUS Lev BEaTdc Eidévat W’ b¢ 
eiw’ €yw, | TovS 8 ab yopeUTac HALWioUS napEoTaval, | daw Gv avTOvSs 
Pnuatiotg okwaArtow. “Today I should look poor, be what I am, but not 
appear to be. Spectators will know well who I am, but the members of the 
Chorus are foolish, so I could deceive them with peculiar phrases”. 


851 See, for instance, Croesus in Herodotus (Herodotus, 1.31) or Nicias in 
Thucydides (Thucydides, 7.77.2), both of whom cherish false notions about 
their happiness. 

852 Homer, Od. 15.25: Spwdwv Y tig TOL dpiotn paivetat eivat, and 
11.336: Bainxes, TEC but avip 68€ maivetat eivat eiSdc Te pEyebdc TE 
i8€ ppévac EvSov Eloac; 

853 See indicatively Isocrates, Antid. 280, for the connection between 
appearance and persuasion, and contrast Platon, Phd. 65e7-66a7. See 
McCoy 2008, for Plato’s relationship with the sophists, and Verdenius 1981 
and Spatharas 2008, for deception in Gorgias, more specifically. Cf. Haskins 
(this volume). See also Ebert 1974, Sigurdarson 1998, for the contrast 
between knowledge and opinion in Plato. For the concept of truth in Plato, 
see Szarf 1998, Aronadio 2002. 

854 The genre of the Cyropaedia is difficult to define. In Tamiolaki 2017, 
180-189 I suggest that it could be described as historiography of a socratic 
type. 

855 Xenophon, Cyr. 1.6.21-22. Translations of the Cyropaedia are from 
Ambler 2001 or Miller 1994, often with modifications. All italics are mine. 
856 Gera 1993, 285-99 interprets the whole attitude of Cyrus after the 
conquest of Babylon as a distancing from his father’s teaching. Cf. also Too 
1998. According to Nadon 2001, 168-70, Cambyses feigns to privilege true 
prudence over the appearance of prudence, in order to restrain Cyrus’ 
ambition, but in reality, he believes in appearances. For the role of paternal 
authority in the Cyropaedia, see Tatum 1989, 75-96, who presents a rather 
idealized picture of Cyrus’ father. 

857 Gray 2011, 100-5. She focuses on the instances of dSoKetv in the 
Hellenica, while also considering a few passages from the Cyropaedia. 

858 To avoid misunderstandings, I do not consider the two verbs to be 
synonyms. Yet, as we will see below, they can have similar connotations 
and are often used in similar contexts. 

859 See for instance Harman 2008, for the interconnection between 
viewing and power in the Cyropaedia. 

860 Xenophon, Cyr. 5.1.28-29. 

861 Xenophon, Cyr. 7.5.56. 

862 Xenophon, Cyr. 7.5.71. 

863 Xenophon, Cyr. 5.5.27-28. 

864 The psychologist Edward Titchener coined the term “empathy” in 1909 
as the translation of the German term “Einfiihlung” (or “feeling into”). See 
Karsten 2014, who presents an overview of the philosophical evolution of 
the term. Cf. also Frevert 2007, 149-204. 

865 Xenophon, Cyr. 5.5.20-5.5.40. For the episode between Cyrus and 
Cyaxares, see Due 1989, 55-62, Gera 1993, 98-109, Mueller-Goldingen 
1995, 182-87, who view Cyaxares as a foil to Cyrus. Tatum 1989, 115-33, 
and Sandridge 2012b, comment on the envy of Cyaxares. 


866 Xenophon, Cyr. 1.1.1. 

867 Xenophon, Cyr. 4.2.9-10. 

868 Xenophon, Cyr. 5.1.24-25. 

869 Xenophon, Cyr. 7.1.41-42. 

870 This passage echoes Thucydides’ Melian Dialogue (Thucydides, 5.91- 
93): like Cyrus, the Athenians state that the safety of the Melians can be 
secured, because they, the mighty power, choose to save them, by 
enslaving them. Passages like this nuance Lendon’s view, according to 
which Xenophon was interested in promoting an alternative political 
theory, based more on reciprocity than on power (Lendon 2006). It seems 
that Xenophon was also well aware of the principles of Realpolitik, which he 
inserted in the Cyropaedia. 

871 Xenophon, Cyr. 5.3.9. 

872 Xenophon, Eq. Mag. 5.2. Dibiasie 2013 shows that the abundant use of 
seeming expressions in contexts related to cavalry emphasizes the 
performative aspect of leadership. 

873 Xenophon, Cyr. 8.1.40-42. 

874 Xenophon, Mem. 2.1.22. Dorion 2011, 155-57, adduces evidence 
which shows that Cyrus cannot be compared to Ischomachus. 

875 For Cyrus’ transformation into an imperialist, see Carlier 1978, 
Breebart 1983, Gera 1993, 285-99, Too 1998, Nadon 2001, 109-46. 

876 See Demosthenes, Lept. 82: oUTw ydp WG GANOG>s Euolye ~atveTat 
BeBaiws mac Exetvoc MIAOOALC, WoTE SOKHV Kai WV AoparéoTaTOG 
OTPATHYOS ANAVTWV, UstEp HEV LVUDV, O60’ Hyotto, Expfto TOUTW (“for 
to me he seems such a fervent patriot that, though he both had the 
reputation and indeed was the most cautious of all generals, it was for your 
sake that he displayed this quality whenever he led you”). However, the 
expression becomes more common later: see Dio Chrysostomus 32.86, 
Plutarch, Philopoemen 15.7. 

877 Xenophon, Cyr. 1.3.15. 

878 Xenophon, Cyr. 5.2.11. 

879 That Xenophon was aware of the opposition between seeming and 
being can be further proved by the distinction between TQ Ovtt and 
doxKetv, which he often establishes in his works (Oec. 10.9, Smp. 4.11, 8.43, 
Cyr. 1.6.23). 

880 See now an overview by Macé 2014. 

881 Xenophon, Cyr. 5.1.7. 

882 Xenophon, Cyr. 5.1.8. 

883 Xenophon, Cyr. 3.1.41. 

884 Xenophon, Cyr. 5.4.11. 

885 Xenophon, Cyr. 8.1.21. 

886 Xenophon, Cyr. 8.1.23, 8.1.27, 8.1.30, 8.1.32. 

887 Xenophon, Cyr. 8.1.30. 

888 Xenophon, Cyr. 1.6.24. 


889 Xenophon, Cyr. 5.4.18. 

890 Xenophon, Cyr. 4.2.38. 

891 Xenophon, Cyr. 8.1.22. 

892 Xenophon, Cyr. 7.5.39-40. 

893 Xenophon, Cyr. 7.5.55. 

894 Xenophon, Cyr. 8.2.1. 

895 For the problems and limitations of Cyrus’ @lAavOpwaia, see 
Sandridge 2012a, 79-96. 

896 Xenophon, Cyr. 1.6.35-36. 

897 Xenophon, Cyr. 1.2.16. Cf. Herodotus, 1.99. Deioces is described 
introducing the prohibition of spitting. As Reza Zarghamee points out to 
me, these prohibitions mainly concerned the nobility. 

898 Xenophon, Cyr. 5.2.17. 

899 Xenophon, Cyr. 2.4.5: “I wished that you appeared as brilliant as 
possible; for it would be an adornment to me as well that you appear most 
solemn, since you are the son of my sister”. 

900 Xenophon, Cyr. 3.2.15. 


901 See further Tamiolaki 2010, 283-320, for the Cyropaedia as a 
legitimization of willing submission and Tamiolaki 2016, 47-49, for the 
appeal to fear in the Cyropaedia. 

902 Pace Nadon 2001, 168-69. 

903 Xenophon, Cyr. 1.6.21-22. 

904 Cf. also Buxton 2017, 327, for the importance of stressing appearances: 
“Unadvertised virtue does not harm one’s followers, but it also does not 
inspire them to become willing partners”. Translation Marchant, Todd, and 
Henderson 2013. 

905 Xenophon, Mem. 1.7.2-3. See Dorion 2000, 169-70, for the term 
dXA.aCoveia in Xenophon. 

906 Xenophon, Mem. 2.6.39. 

907 For the ambiguity of virtue in Xenophon, see Tamiolaki 2012. 

908 Reeve 2010, Herman 2013. 

909 Plato, Resp. 365b4-8. Translation from Preddy 2013. 

910 Contrary to Xenophon, Plato openly privileges being over seeming. 
Plato, Grg. 537b5: Kai mavtOc pGAAOV avspl pEAETHTEOV OV TO SoKEiv 
elvat dyaGov GAA TO eivat, Kai isia Kai Squooia. Cf also Plato, Resp. 
361b5-7: ToUTOV S€ TOLODTOV BEVTEC TOV SikaLoV ad nap’ aVTOV ioTHpEV 
TD AOYW, Avépa anAovv Kal yevvaiov, kat’ AioyVAOV ov SoKEiv AAA’ 
eival AyabOv E8EXOVTA. ApatpEeTéov Sr) TO SoKeiv. 

911 Porter 2010, 87. 

912 Liebert 2010, 110. 

913 Grand-Clément 2015, 415. 

914 In the Philebus, Plato distinguishes between the pleasures that originate 
in bodily sensation and those originating in the soul alone. I focus here on 
the “bodily sensation” of sight. On the topic of “true” pleasure in the 
Philebus, see Frede 1985. As Frede shows, Plato believed that sensual 
pleasures that originate in the body are in fact experienced by the soul. 
Indeed, Plato believed that pleasures have a propositional content and are 
thus associated with the moral qualities of the soul. For this reason, 
Socrates argues that there are “true” and “false” pleasures. See also Destrée 
2105, 475-78 for a discussion of Plato’s conception of “pure” and “true” 
pleasures in the context of his discussion of Plato’s production of aesthetic 
pleasure in his own myths. 

915 oxndtwv TE yap KdAAOG OvY SrEp AV LAOAGBOLEV Oi TOAAOL 
TELApLAL VOV A€yetv, fH CWwV H TlV@V Cwypa~@nudtwv, AAA’ EVOU TL 
AEyW, Pnoiv O Adyos, Kal mwEplpEepes kal GO TOUTWV Sr) TA TE TOIG 
TOPVOLG ylyvOnEVa EximeSad TE Kal oTeped Kal TA TOIG Kavodol Kal 
yoviatc, ei LOU pavOdvetc. Tadta ydp OvK Eeival mpdcg TL KAAG AEyO, 
Kabdanep GAAa, GAA’ del KaAd Kad’ avTA nEPUKEVAL kai TLvacg Ndovac 
oikeiac ... kal ypWuaTta Sf TOUTOV TOV TUNOV EyOVTA KAA Kal Ndovdc 
GA’ Gpa pavedvouev, f Hc; 

916 Note that Aristotle says in the Meteorology (372a) that one cannot see 


unmixed colors in paintings but can see them in the red, green, and blue of 
the rainbow. 

917 GAX’ Edv Tic HOL AEyy SU STL KAAOV EOTLV OTLODV, F ypHpa EVavOEec 
Eyov fy oxfua | GAA OTLoGV THV TOLOUTMV, TA HEV GAAG yalpely GO, 
TAPATTOLAL yAp EV TOIG GAAOLG nGol — TOUTO SE ANAS kal ATEYVS Kal 
tows evOws Exo nap’ EuauT®, OTL OVK GAAO TL OLEt AUTO KAAOV FH 
éxeivov TOU KaArod cite napovoia cite kotvwvia; On Forms as “causes” 
in the Phaedo, see Vlastos 1971; cf. Mueller 1998, who argues that the 
Forms have causal efficacy. It is beyond the scope of this essay to discuss 
Plato’s theory of Forms. 

918 While Greek myths about the Golden Age and the Islands of the 
Blessed might seem to provide the models for Plato’s eschatology, many 
features in these myths are absent from Plato’s tale: an easy life without 
labor, the earth’s spontaneous production of food, and the feasting and 
merrymaking of the inhabitants (see, e.g., Hesiod Op. 109-19, 170-73; 
Pindar O. 2.61-67). Note that the Greek geographic writings provide many 
elements in Socrates’ tale: the references to Earth, Ocean and the Pillars of 
Heracles; the notion of the distant parts of the earth; references to weather, 
flora, fauna and the abundance of gold and other precious goods. For an 
analysis of Plato’s myth as a response to geographic discourses, see 
Nightingale 2001. For useful discussions of Plato’s myth, see Hackforth 
1972, 166-86; Annas 1985; Rowe 1993, 265-90, Morgan 2001, 192-200; 
Brill 2009. 

919 This cave myth differs from the Allegory of the Cave, where the region 
outside the cave is incorporeal (i.e., the realm of the Forms). Note that, in 
the Phaedo, Socrates refers to a higher realm beyond the “true earth”: 
“Those who seem to have lived especially holy lives are freed from these 
regions here in the earth and released as though from prisons; they move 
up to a pure home and dwell upon the earth. Of these, those that have been 
purified sufficiently by philosophy henceforth live entirely without bodies 
and arrive at homes even more beautiful than these” (114c). Thus, the 
“true earth” is a step below this higher (incorporeal) realm. 

920 On aethér as the divine abode, see (e.g.) Il. 2.449, 4.413, 5.191-92; 8. 
555-57, 14. 287; Hymn to Demeter 67, 70, 457; Hymn to Apollo 434; Hymn 
to Ares 551, 560; S. Aj. 1192, OT 867, Ant. 415; OC 1983. On the aethér as 
the place for certain blessed people, see Csapo (2008, 274-75), who 
discusses (1) poems that identify certain exceptional people (like Helen, 
Phaethon, etc.) as dwelling in the aethér after they die, and (2) the many 
epitaphs that state that the dead person (who has been initiated into the 
Eleusinian mysteries) has gone to the aether. Cf. Sedley (1989, 362-63), 
who claims that in the Phaedo eschatology Plato is borrowing the notion of 
aethér specifically from Anaxagoras, who is explicitly discussed and 
attacked earlier in the dialogue. This is problematic because (as Sedley 
himself notes) Anaxagoras associates “aethér” with fire. Clearly, Plato does 


not identify the aethereal region as fiery. In my view, Plato bases his myth 
of the “true earth” in the “aethér’” on poetic discourses and on religious and 
mystic rites. 

921 As Brill points out (2009, 18), “The perspective of one who occupies a 
hollow, like the perspective of one who lives under the sea, is not utterly 
erroneous; rather, it is flawed only because it is fragmentary. It is a 
perspective that does not yet take its own position under consideration”. 
922 As Rowe (1993, 275-76) suggests, the hierarchical ordering of the 
physical realm - with the true earth in the aethér, the hollows in the air, 
and the water in the sea - indicates that each level of the cosmos 
participates in the Forms in a different degree; he adds, rightly in my view, 
that the myth does not offer “any further useful information about the 
form-particular hypothesis”. 

923 See Irwin 1974 and Sassi 2105 on Greek conceptions of color. For a 
discussion of philosophical theories of vision in the classical period 
(especially Democritus, Plato, Aristotle, Theophrastus), see Nightingale 
2015. 

924 Sassi 2105, 265. For a useful discussion of the painters’ “mixture” of 
the four basic pigments into a vast number of colors in Greek antiquity, see 
Brecoulaki 2015. Note her claim that “The expansion of intermixtures [by 
painters] between the four pigments alone could in fact produce 819 color 
variations. Despite the negative connotation that the word ‘mixture’ (krasis, 
mixis) was occasionally endowed with in textual sources, due to its 
metaphorical association with decay, corruption (pthora), and alteration 
(metabolé, alloidsis), the very practice of mixing pigments by painters, either 
by physical blending or by superimposition of multiple paint layers, is well 
documented in surviving Classical and Hellenistic painting” (224). 

925 On the notion of the “brilliant” as a color, see also Arist. Sens. 
3.439b32-440a6; Thphr. de Sens. Sign. 76-78. 

926 More on this below. 

927 mpHTOV Ev Eival TOLAUTH 1 yi] avTI idseiv, ef TIC Gvabev GEWTO, 
Womep at SwSEKAOKUTOL opatpat, TOLKIAN, XPOLACW StetAnuuevy, Ov 
Kai Ta évOdde eivat XPOPLATA WostEp delyyata, OlG 51) ol ypa@iic 
KaTaypO@vTat ekel S& nioav Tv yiiv €k TOLOUTwV Eival, Kal TOAD ETL 
eK AALTPOTEPOV Kat KaGapwtepwv Y) TOUTWV: THV bev yap dXoupyfl 
eival kai Bavpaotiy TO KGAA.0G, Thy S€ xpuooEtsij, tH S€ don AEUKN 
yblou Ff XLOvoG AEUKOTEpay, Kal EK TOV GAAWV YpwHATMV OVYKEWEVV 
WOQAUTAS, Kal ETL TAELOVMV Kal KAAALOVOV ¥] Ooa HpEic EwpdKapeEv. 
928 Kai abl’ TA dpn WoavTwC Kai TOU AiBoUC éyEL AVA TOV AUTOV 
AOGYOV THV TE AELOTHTA Kal TV Sla~pavElav kal TA YpWHATA KAAALW: 
Ov Kai TA EvOdSe ALGidta Eivat Tadta TH Gyanwpeva Ldpla, OdpSia TE 
Kal idomtdac kai OpLapaysous Kal ndvta Ta Toladta: ekel S€ ovdév OTL 
OV TOLODTOV Eivat Kai ETL TOUTWV KAAAIw. TO 8’ aitLov TOUTOU Eivat STL 
Eketvol ol AiGot Eiol KaBapol Kal OV KATESNSEOMEVOL OVSE SLEPOAPLEVOL 


wonep ol evade Und onnmeddvog Kal GdAunc vxd THV Sevpo 
OUVEPPUNKOTHV, A Kal ALGoLG Kai yf| Kai Toic GAAOLG Cwols TE Kal 
@utoicg aioxyn TE Kal vOoouG mapeéxel TV SE yijv AUTHV KEkOoL/obaL 
TOUTOLS TE Anaol Kai ETL ypUO® TE Kai ApyUpw Kai TOI GAAOLC av TOC 
TOLOUTOLG. EkMavi] yOp AUTA MEPUKEVAL, OVTA MOAAA TANOEL Kal 
weydra Kal mavtayod tii¢ yijc, Wote avtiv isetv eivat gana 
EVSAILOVOV BEaTHV. 

929 Kai 81 Kai Ge@v GAon Te Kai igpa avtoic eivat, év oic TH Svtt 
oikntac GEovc eival, Kai hua Te Kai pavteiac Kai aioOrjoetc THV 
OEGv Kai TOLAUTAC oUVOUOiAs yiyVEoBal AVTOIC mpOC AVTOUG: Kai TOV YE 
HAtov Kal oeArvnv Kai Gotpa dpiobat Ux’ avTHV Oia TUYYdvEL 6vTA, 
kai TV GAANY Evdatuoviayv TOUTWV AKdAOUBOV Eivat. 

930 As Sedley 1989, 360 has suggested, the myth in the Phaedo offers the 
beginning of a cosmology. 

931 At 89a, Timaeus indicates that the World-Soul (and souls in general) 
are self-moving: “of all motions that is the best which is produced in a 
thing by itself’ (t®v 8 ad Ktvioewv  év EaUT@ Ve’ abtod dpiotn 
Kivyot, 89a1-2), for it is most akin to the motion of thought and of the 
universe. Note also 37b5, where “discourse” is said to go on “within the 
thing that is self-moved” (€v T@ KtWOULEVW Vg avTOD mEpduEVOG). On 
the self-moving soul, see Taylor 1928, 148, 178; Mohr 1985, 174; Cornford 
1956, 95 n. 2. 

932 As Plato argues, the stars move in circular rotations while the planets 
move in spirals (and do not “wander,” as they seem to do; 36c-d). For a 
detailed discussion of planetary motion in the Timaeus, see Cornford 1956, 
72-90. 

933 As Plato claims, because the movement of nous in the soul “resembles” 
circular motion, the circle-like motion of the World-Soul’s nous moves the 
stars and the planets in circular and spiral revolutions. The only argument 
that the movement of nous resembles circular motion is found in Laws 10 
(Plato simply takes this for granted in the Timaeus). As Plato puts it, like 
things that move in circles in the physical realm, nous “moves regularly, 
uniformly, within the same compass, around the same center and in the 
same direction, according to one formula and one orderly plan” (leg. 
898a8-9). For a useful discussion of Plato’s link between nous and circular 
motion, see Lee 1976. 

934 The “Intelligible Living Being” contains all of the living intelligible 
Forms (30c). It is beyond the scope of this essay to discuss the question 
whether the Intelligible Living Being is a single form or an organized group 
of forms. For a discussion of the cosmos as an “image” or “likeness” of the 
Intelligible Living Being, see Broadie 2012, 71-73. 

935 The physical cosmos is a perfect image of the Forms of wholeness, 
sphericity, beauty, order, harmony, and eternity. 

936 In particular, the philosopher needs to “prove” by mathematical 


calculations that the stars move in circular motions (along different axes 
and in different diameters) and that the planets move in spirals. For some 
useful analyses of Greek astronomy, see Dicks 1970, Lloyd 1979, 169-225, 
1987, 235-41, 304-19. On Plato’s approach to astronomy, see Vlastos 
1980, Sedley 1989, 377, and Mueller 1992, 192-94 (cf. Mourelatos 1981, 
who claims that Plato’s astronomy focuses on kinematics rather than the 
study of celestial motions). 

937 As Sedley (1989, 377) suggests, in the Timaeus “astronomy becomes 
par excellence the discipline which can bridge the gulf between the sensible 
and intelligible worlds” (see also Sedley 1999). Note that Timaeus claims 
that one can practice astronomy incorrectly: one must not study the 
heavens in the belief that “the most sure proofs about these matters come 
through sight” (91e). The “proofs” are found by way of mathematics. 

938 Note that there are two kinds of “cosmic gods” in the Timaeus: (1) the 
World-Soul (the “greatest of the gods”) that moves all of the stars and 
planets in the sphere of the universe (42a—b; see Taylor 1928, 148); (2) the 
divine soul of each individual star that moves just the star in a circular 
motion (40b). In addition to the cosmic gods, there are two other classes of 
gods in the Timaeus. First, there are the creator gods: the Demiurge and his 
underlings (who create the mortal beings in the cosmos; 41c-d), and 
second, the traditional Homeric gods (40d—41a). Unfortunately, Plato does 
not clarify the relation between the creator gods, the cosmic gods, and the 
traditional gods. 

939 Throughout his corpus, Plato associates beauty with goodness. For an 
excellent analysis of the beauty in the cosmos in the Timaeus (and the link 
between beauty and goodness), see O’Meara forthcoming. 

940 tov ev ovv Ggiou TV mAEioTHV iSéav EK nUpOS AxNpyalETO, SWC 
OTL AaumpOTatov iselv TE KdAALOTOV ein, TH SE navTtl apooELKACwV 
EUKUKAOV EoieL, TIONotv Te eig THY TOU KpaTioTOU @mpdvnolw Ekeivw 
OUVETOLEVOV, VEeitas mEpl MAVTA KUKAW TOV OVpaVvov, KOOHOV AANOLWOV 
AUTO MEMOUKLALEVOV Eival Kad’ OAOV. 

941 Kurke 2012, 223-24, Steiner 2014, 31-32. 

942 Steiner 2014, 32. See also Kurke 2012, 223-24. 

943 Csapo 2008 discusses the “dance of the stars” in the context of cult, 
myth, poetry, and philosophy. As he points out, the tragic and comic 
choruses danced in a rectangular formation (in contrast to the dithyrambic 
circular choruses). Thus, the tragic choruses’ references to stars dancing in 
circles are not meant to be self-referential. 

944 o& TOV avTopuf, TOV Ev aidepiv | PUEBW mavTwV vot 
eunAEFave’, | Ov wept pEV PHS, wEpt & Op~vaia | VDE aioAdypas AKpLTOG 
T Gotpwv | OyAOG EvderexHG Auptyopevet ... Note also the references to 
star-dances in S. Ant. 1146-53; E. IT 1078-79; E. Phaet. 63-66 (see also 
Csapo 2008). 

945 44 A16 DK: xp €v péow mepi TO KEVTpOV SEP EoTiaV TOD MAVTOG 


KaAel ... wepl 5 TOUTO SEKA OWLATAa OEia yopEvELV; 44 A16 DK). As 
Aristotle noted in the de Caelo (283a), the Pythagoreans believed that the 
stars and earth revolved around a central fire. Note that Plato puts earth 
(not fire) at the center of the universe in the Timaeus (see also Phaedrus 
247a, where the gods are called a “divine chorus” that move around the 
“hearth” of the earth). 

946 40c: yopgiac 5€ TOUTWV aUTMV Kai mapaBOAdG GAANAWV, Kal repli 
TAG TOV KUKAWV TPOG EAUTOUG ENAVAKUKANOELG Kal mPOXWPNOELG, EV TE 
Tais ouvdweotv onotol THV BEV KAT AAANHAOUG ylyvouEVOL Kal GOOL 
KATQAVTLKpU, LEO’ OVOTIVdS TE EnimpoobEev AAANAOLC HIV TE Kata 
ypovovug ovoTtivag ékaoTOL KaTakaAUnTOVTal Kal szdAlv 
AvapatvovEVvoL 

947 Peponi 2015, 212-13 discusses the impression of light that the dancers 
give to the viewers. See also Kurke 2012, 228, Steiner 2014, 32. 

948 On marmarugé in the context of the “light” that shone out in dances, 
see Peponi 2004, 302-8; 2015, 212-13 (see also Kurke 2012, 228-29. who 
associates marmarugé with the glimmering of metals as they shine in the 
sun). 

949 Scholia BPQV on Odyssey 8.265. 

950 Kurke 2012, 222. 


951 Ti. 90c-d: TO 8’ Ev Hutv Oeiw ovyyevetc eiotv Kivfoets ai TOD maVvTOG 
Stavonoets kai wEptpopat: TavTatc Sr oUvEenduEVOV EKaoToOV Sel, TAG 
wept ThV yéveow év Ti KEe@pari StepSappévac NuGv smeptdosouc 
eEopSovta Sia TO KaTapavedvetv Tas TOU mavTOG Appoviacg TE Kai 
EpLpopdc, TH KATAVOOULEVW TO KaTavoodV eFONOLMoaL KaTAa THV 
dpyaiav pvoly. 

952 Ti. 47b-c: Oed0v Nuiv aveupetv Sproacbai Te diptv, tva TAG ev 
ovpav@ Tot vod KaTLS6vTES mEpLOS0UG ypNnoaipEba Eni TAC mEPLPOPAG 
TUG THiS wap Nuiv Stavonoews, ouyyeveic Exetvatc oVoac, ATAPAKTOLG 
TETapaypevac, Ekyabdvtes S€ Kal AOYLOUGV KaTA UVOtV OpbdTNHTOG 
METAOYOVTEC, HLMOULEVOL TAG TOD HE0D TAaVTWC AnAavEic OVOAaG, TAS Ev 
Hut wetAAvnHEvas KaTaotnoaipEeda. 

953 Peponi 2015. 

954 Peponi 2015, 214. 

955 Peponi 2015. 

956 To be sure, the philosopher who is working to perfect his astronomical 
and philosophical understanding will still enjoy the beauty of the stars: the 
aesthetic pleasure moves along a spectrum as the philosopher moves 
towards greater understanding. 

957 Note that I differentiate the “austere” aesthetics in the Philebus from 
the “simple” aesthetic response in the Timaeus. In the former dialogue, the 
viewer focuses on a small number of geometrically shaped artifacts or a 
pure color (isolated from its phenomenological context); in the latter, the 
philosophic spectator looks at an entire region as it changes over time 
while seeing with his mind’s eye the “simple” circular motions of the stars 
and the divine nous that moves the stars. 

958 I am grateful to my graduate student John Tennant, whose work on 
“taste” and “adornment” has informed my ideas. I am also thankful to my 
student Ava Shirazi for helping me in researching and writing this essay. I 
owe my colleague Natasha Peponi a great debt for helping me with my 
ideas about aesthetics over the last five years. 

959 For an introduction to the themes (and further bibliography), see the 
essays in Squire 2016b, esp. Squire 2016a, 12-15; particularly important is 
Simon 1988. 

960 For the phrase, see Plut. Mor. [De glor. Ath.] 346f (= fr. 190b Bergk: 
TANV O Livwvidns THV HEV Cwypa~iav rOinotv OlwnHoaV mpPOGAYOPEVEL, 
TV S5& woinotwy Cwypagiav AaAoUoav): pertinent discussions include 
Sprigath 2004 and Mannlein-Robert 2007, 20-22. On the close association 
of the aphorism with the Homeric shield of Achilles, cf. and Lecoq 2010, 
79, Iribarren 2012 and Squire 2013a, 161-162. 

961 Hor. Ars P. 361-5; cf. Brink 1971, 368-372 and Hardie 1993b. On the 
ancient analogy, and its Renaissance reception, see the stimulating analysis 
of Barkan 2013 (with guide to the substantial bibliography). 

962 For the Aristotelian definition of enargeia as a “bringing before the 


eyes” (1p0 OUWATwWV mOLEiV), see Arist. Rhet. 1386a, along with Poet. 1455a 
(for the association with tragic poetry); other Aristotelian discussions are 
collected at Rispoli 1984, 311 n. 1. For discussions, see Zanker 1981, 
Zangara 2007, esp. 233-277, Otto 2009, Webb 2009, 87-130, Plett 2012 
and Sheppard 2014, 19-46; cf. Lausberg 1998, 359-66, nos. 810-819 
(collecting rhetorical sources on evidentia). Specifically on the enargeia of 
Homeric poetry (above all with a view to the ancient scholastic tradition), 
see Richardson 1980, esp. 278-279, Rispoli 1984; Meijering 1987, 14-18, 
29-52; Manieri 1998, esp. 179-192 (on the extant scholia); Niinlist 2009, 
153-155, 194-198; Squire and Elsner 2017, esp. 60-61, 68-69. 

963 For one example of the trope in the scholiastic tradition, see Schol. bT 
ad Il. 6.467 (= Erbse 1969-1988, 2.210): the Homeric description of the 
baby Astyanax, frightened by the plumed helmet of his father Hector, is so 
full of enargeia, we are told, since “the events are not only heard, but also 
seen” (tadtTa S€ TA Ex OUTWS EoTiv Evapyeiag pEOTA, STL OV LOVOV 
QKOVETAL TA mpdywata, GAAA Kal Optital). Rispoli 1984 discusses 
numerous other examples; cf. Meijering 1987, esp. 29-52; Manieri 1998, 
esp. 179-192; Niinlist 2009, 153-155, 194-198. On “the gaze, vision, and 
visuality” in Homeric poetry, cf. the chapters in this volume by Francoise 
Létoublon, Jonas Grethlein and Claudia Michel; the key work remains Prier 
1989. 

964 On Homer’s blindness, see Graziosi 2002, 125-163 - along with Coo 
2016 on the topos of blindness in Greek literature more generally (with 
survey bibliography). 

965 Homer has depicted all manner of subjects, Cicero continues, and in 
such a way as to make us see the things that he himself has not seen (non 
ita expictus est, ut quae ipse non uiderit, nos ut uideremus effecerit). For the 
ancient literary critical topos, see the excellent overview of Zeitlin 2001; cf. 
Hillgruber 1994-99, 1.1-35, Lecoq 2010, 65-87 and Squire 2011, 337-355. 
966 For the wordplay, see especially Lissarrague 1992 and Jouanna 2001; 
cf. below, pp. 397-398. 

967 For discussion, see most recently Pigeaud 2013, 161-163. On the 
passage, see also Zeitlin 2001, 224-232: Zeitlin turns to Lucian, among 
other authors, to show how Homer, “as verbal artist, authority on the gods, 
and respository of traditional themes and images”, held a special place “in 
the context of expanding visual culture that is the hallmark of the post- 
classical era” — “which includes not just the arts themselves but also other 
modes of ‘seeing’ in a range of encounters with the past” (205). Compare 
e.g. Max. Tyr. 26.5 - on how painters like Polygnotus and Zeuxis have 
learned their techné from Homer. 

968 I adapt my translation from Keaney and Lamberton 1996, 306-309; for 
discussion, see Hillgruber 1994-1999, 2.435-38 ad loc., along with Rispoli 
1985, 99-100, Zeitlin 2001, 223-224 and Iribarren 2012, 297-299. 

969 For the underlying pun on techné — so that Homer outdoes even 


Hephaestus in his skill [technikoteros] — see below pp. 397-398: as Kean 
Keaney and Lamberton 1996, 27 put it, “the creator of Hephaestus and the 
shield is assimilated to his creation and the global and comprehensive 
artifact of Hephaestus becomes, implicitly, the Homeric corpus”; cf. Zeitlin 
2001, 224 (“In ps.-Plutarch’s account ... Hephaestus’ manufacture of the 
shield is transferred to the poet himself as proof that the product of his 
phantasia entitles him to the highest credentials of excellence in the visual 
arts themselves”). 

970 On the significance of the word phantasia, see below, p. 400. 

971 The phrasing here — and in the following soundbites — is of course 
indebted to rhetorical thinking about ecphrasis (as something that brings 
about “seeing” through “hearing”): see below, pp. 372-375. 

972 The same scene gave rise to one of the most influential modern 
discussions of “the genius of the Homeric style” (7): Auerbach 1953: 3-23 
(first published in 1946); cf. also Grethlein’s chapter in this volume. 

973 The rhetorical trope of ecphrasis has spurred a whole scholarly 
industry in recent years: for my own attempt to survey the field, see Squire 
2015; cf. e.g. Elsner 2002 and Zeitlin 2013, along with below, pp. 372-375. 
For a stimulating “débat” about scholarship on ancient visual-verbal 
relations, complete with useful bibliographic review, see also Muth, Neer, 
Rouveret and Webb 2012. 

974 For a basic guide, see the references collected in Squire 2013a, 183 n. 
1: among the most important analyses, in my view, are Heffernan 1993, 
10-22, Becker 1995, Francis 2009, esp. 8-13, Lecoq 2010, de Jong 2011 
and Cullhed 2014; I have also learned from the forthcoming work of Karel 
Thein, who is preparing a book on the ecphrastic shield descriptions of 
ancient literature. In previous discussions of the passage (esp. Squire 
2013a), I have pointed to the ways in which Homer’s games with sight and 
sound helped establish a critical framework for approaching the respective 
workings of visual and verbal media: cf. also e.g. Becker 1995 and Francis 
2009. 

975 The Shield of Heracles self-consciously transformed the Homeric 
“wonder to behold” (Gata iséo8at) into a “great wonder to be told” 
(Satua pEéya ppdooaod’, [Sc.] 218): cf. Becker 1995, 23-40 — along with 
the excellent commentary of Chiarini 2012. 

976 For one attempt at listing ancient literary imitations of the shield, cf. 
Fittschen 1973, 1 n. 1. Cf. Squire 2011, 325-349 (with more detailed 
bibliography), and the discursive treatment of Lovatt 2013, 162-204. 

977 Cf. Squire 2013a, 165-179 (with references), along with Amedick 
1999. On more modern traditions of reconstructing the shield -— both 
among Neoclassical artists and classical archaeologists — see e.g. Lecoq 
2010, esp. 117-237, Squire 2011, 344-347, and Iribarren 2012, esp. 303- 
308. 

978 For discussions, see Brendel 1980, 74-80; Hardie 1985, 18-20; Gury 


1986; Balensiefen 1989, 56-59; Hodske 2007, 216-218; Squire 2013a, 
169-170. Heslin 2015, 161-165 argues that “one way of thinking about” 
each “humble domestic painting” is as “a domestic visual quotation of part 
of a public visual cycle in Pompeii that imitated a fictional ecphrasis in 
Virgil’s Aeneid that was inspired by a visual monument in Rome in which 
there was a cycle of Hellenistic paintings that illustrated the text of 
Homer’s Iliad, which itself contained an ecphrasis of the shield” (322): the 
argument is unconvincing, in my view (cf. Squire 2016c). 

979 The extant tablet weighs 1.29 kg —- the original weight cannot have 
been more than 2 kg. As such, the viewer’s ease in lifting this “stone” might 
remind of Diomedes’ own famous feat of lifting a rock “that two men, such 
as mortals now are, could bear” (il. 5.302-304). 

980 For a more detailed discussion of the two tablets (Rome: Musei 
Capitolini, Sala delle Colombe inv. 83a and 83b), see Squire 2011, 303- 
370; one might also compare a third “Iliac tablet” (today known only from 
a nineteenth-century drawing by Emiliano Sartis: the so-called Tabula Sarti, 
labelled 6B), which seems to have included at its upper centre Thetis 
holding a version of the shield (cf. Squire 2011, 357-358, 396-397, with 
more detailed references). I have attempted a transcription of the text 
around tablet 4N - which provides our earliest extant text of Il. 18.483-557 
— in Squire 2012. Objects like these give good cause for challenging Jocelyn 
Penny Small’s argument that “the dominant pattern [of art and text 
relations in antiquity] is one of artists and writers pursuing independent 
and parallel worlds with only occasional intersections” (Small 2003, 175). 
Small herself briefly discusses ancient images of the Homeric shield (Small 
2003, 27-28); she likewise cites “two fragments of Iliac tablets from the 
second century A.D. [sic]”, including one that purportedly “survives in a 
19th-century drawing”. Quite apart from the miscounting and incorrect 
dating of the material, Small’s conclusion that “in neither case is the 
preservation sufficient to be able to tell how closely the artist adhered to 
the text” (2003, 184 n. 65) baffles, not least given the (overlooked) 
elaborate inscription of Homeric text; as I have argued at greater length 
elsewhere, Small’s conclusion that this collection of tablets “reaffirms that 
artists and writers often went their own and different ways” (2003, 93) 
simply cannot stand. 

981 For some preliminary comments, see Squire 2011, 311-313 and 2013a, 
164-165. 

982 So it is, for example, that a scholion on II. 18.561—562 declares that 
Homer “shows the vineyards that are laden with grape-clusters just as in a 
painting [graphé]” (wc €v ypa@f| KatakAwpevac BOTpvOL SEikvvol TAG 
Qust€A.0uG): he has himself painted/described [egrapse] everything perfectly 
(mavta TeAata éypawe), the scholiast continues, so that the creator 
[démiourgos] should be praised for the exceedingly beautiful manner of his 
impressed image of the present things impressed onto the shield (tva 


TEPIKAAAR TV gavtaciav THV EVTETUMWMUEVWVY mTApEYOVTWV O 
SnutoupyoOs exatvedein: Schol. bT ad Il. 18.561 = Erbse 1969-1988, 
4.554; for discussion, cf. Rispoli 1984, 332). Compare also Eustathius ad Il. 
18.607 (= van der Valk 1971-1987, 4.272), commenting on Homer’s ring- 
compositional “panel”-framing of the whole description: “[The verse is] 
clearly imitating the manner of a_ panel-painting/description 
[pinakographik-6i] -— which the descriptive authors emulated - because 
Homer put the Ocean around his making of the cosmos in circular 
formation” (SfAov S€ WG mavU SEsLBCG mlvaKOoypa~lkM yapakTiipt, Ov ol 
EPL YOUHEVOL ECHAWOAY, TH Kat’ AVTOV ‘OuNpos KOopootia KUKAW TOV 
QKEaVOV MEPLEGETO). 

983 As I have argued elsewhere, the early fourth century AD was a time of 
intense new experimentation with visual-verbal relations, as played out in 
all manner of literary/artistic scenarios: among the most sophisticated 
materials, in my view, are the picture-poems of Publilius Optatianus 
Porfyrius (cf. Squire 2017 and the chapters in Squire and Wienand 2017); 
indeed, it is worth noting that Optatian’s seventh poem appears to summon 
up the schematic outline of a shield within its carmen cancellatum form. 

984 The author explains the narrative device at the end of his proem 
(Praef. 7), subtly varying the frame of the Elder Philodstratus (Phil. Mai. 
Im. Praef. 4-5): the Younger Philostratus summons up an internal audience 
-— to whom it is necessary to explain things point by point (€oTw Tc 
UmOKEiMEVOG, mpOc OV xpr| TA KAO’ ExaoTa StapSpoUv) — “in order that the 
writing/drawing [gramma] might not proceed on one foot” (iv’ Hut ph eq’ 
EVOG TO ypduna mpoiou, and so that “the speech [logos] may thus have its 
proper form” (iv’ ottw Kai 6 AdyOS TO AppoOTTOV éyoU. For the 
relationship with the Elder Philostratus’ Imagines here, see e.g. Webb 1992, 
27, 65 and Abbondanza 2001, 111-113. There was likely once a greater 
number of descriptions: the key twelfth- or thirteenth-century manuscript 
preserving the text (Laurentianus LXVIII 32 (F) fol. 45r-62v), from which 
other manuscripts derive, breaks off in the middle of the seventeenth 
description, and also has a lacuna at the end of the first description; on 
issues of transmission, see Schenkl and Reish 1902, v—xiv, liv-lvii, Webb 
1992, 105, 207 and Barbazza 2004. 

985 The most detailed discussion of the proem is Pugliara 2004, especially 
strong on the philosophical backdrop: on the language of ecphrasis, see 
ibid., 14-15; on the importance of the proem as testimony to “l’originalité 
des Images” of the Elder Philostratus, see Dubel 2010, 26-27, along with 
e.g. Webb 1992, 14, 16-17 (on the significance of the reference to the Elder 
Philostratus’ tonos, as well as his Attic language). It is worth noting in 
passing how many of the same Atticisms and linguistic features noted in the 
context of the Elder Philostratus’ Imagines recur in the work of the later 
author, including the passage discussed in this chapter (cf. Schmid 1896: 
4.11-118 and Webb 1992, 17): these encompass not just orthography, but 


also fourth-century archaisms — such as dual forms, the optative mood, the 
placing of adjectives in the predicative position and the use of neuter 
adjectives as substantives and absolute infinitives. 

986 No less important is the pun on graphiké, which introduces a favourite 
word-play in the Imagines (and one itself derived from the Elder 
Philostratus’ text): cf. below, pp. 397-398. In this case, the pun is coupled 
with the author’s talk of “works” (€pywv), a word which can apply to visual 
and literary artefacts alike. 

987 As we shall see, the sentiment has a particular resonance in the context 
of the tenth description, centred as it is around a close imitation of Homer. 
988 For discussion, see Gallé Cejudo 2001, 14-19, along with Noack- 
Hilgers 1999, 203-206 (on “die sparlichen biographischen Nachrichten 
tiber Philostrat”): I think it likely that the “Paraphrase of the Homeric 
shield” (Ilapd@pact Tig Ounpov domidoc) should be understood as 
referring to Im. 10. Given the restrictions of space, I must pass over debates 
about the identity of the different “Philostrati” and their works: see e.g. 
Anderson 1986, 291-296, Lannoy 1997, Primavesi and Giuliani 2012, 27— 
36 and Bachmann 2015, 14-21, esp. 18-19 (with references to the earlier 
bibliography). 

989 For surveys of the most recent bibliography, see e.g. Alexandre 2011 
and Squire 2013b — to which can now be added e.g. Bachmann 2015 and 
Squire and Elsner 2017. Not all readers have been convinced of the merits 
even of the Elder Philostratus’ Imagines, including Wilamowitz-Moellendorff 
1905, 171-172 (who took a dim view of both the Elder and Younger 
Philostratus, as well as of Callistratus): “Den Kallistratos habe ich ... wieder 
durchgelesen; ich will’s nun aber gewif§ nicht wiedertun, denn lohnen kann 
er’s nur mit dem Spafs, den eine Conjectur macht, zu lernen ist nichts, wie 
ich freilich wufste, und die ‘Rettung’ dieses Sophisten hat, wie bei den 
Philostraten, fiir mich nur den Reiz der pathologischen Erscheinung; so 
etwas verwindet die Philologie wie ein Kind die Roteln ... Der jiingere 
Philostratos ist immerhin lesenswerter [als Kallistratos], obwohl er auch die 
Finessen und die Unarten seines Vorbildes nicht recht zu treffen weils”. 

990 The most important work is the edited “art-historical” commentary of 
Ghedini, Colpo and Novello 2004; Amedick 1998 offers a_ related 
iconographic discussion of Im. 1. For a review of the Younger Philostratus’ 
reception in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, see Noack-Hilgers 
1999, 203-204, along with Ghedini 2004. 

991 Edouard Bertrand already set the tone in the late nineteenth century 
(cf. Bertrand 1881, 57, 243-258, esp. 243-244: “Bien inférieur 4 son 
modeéle, il n’a ni la méme science ni le méme sentiment artistique; les 
connaissances positives et pratiques lui manquent, comme le prouve 
Vabsence d’observations techniques dans ses descriptions. Celles-ci sont 
souvent mal entendues; on n’y trouve qu’une médiocre intelligence de la 
composition et de l’expression”). A century later, readers have been only 


marginally less dismissive (e.g. Webb 1992, 10: “although the Younger 
Philostratos attempts to imitate his grandfather’s style, he fails dismally”; 
ibid. 15: “Although the Younger Philostratos was clearly aware of the 
qualities of his grandfather’s style, he did not succeed in imitating it”). 

992 Friedlander 1912, 90. Cf. e.g. Sch6énberger and Kalinka 1968, 61-62, 
on how “dieser Rhetor bei weitem nicht das K6nnen seines Grofsvaters 
[besafg]”. 

993 The assessments are those of Lesky 1971, 937 and Miinscher 1907, 
556: these and other soundbites are collected in Noack-Hilgers 1999, 204 n. 
11. Cf. also Fairbanks 1931, 277-278, claiming of the tenth description - 
my case study in this chapter - that the Younger Philostratus’ “one 
excursion into literature is his somewhat dull rendering of the Shield of 
Achilles”. 

994 All the while, moreover, the author is well aware of the underlying 
critical analogy between the verbal and visual arts. As an example, one 
might consider the following sentence from towards the end of the proem 
(Praef. 7): ypdupact yap mpootvywv yeElpdoc doteiac, év_ oic 
dpyaiainpdéeic ovK Gpovows éyovoat Hoav, ovK HEiwoa octwosf} 
mapeAsetv tavta (“For when I have come across paintings/descriptions 
[grammasi] by a clever hand, in which ancient deeds were treated not 
without refinement, I did not think it right to pass them over in silence”). 
Quite apart from the pun on gramma —- the author leaves it ambiguous 
whether he is here talking about actual paintings, or about written texts 
(namely the Imagines of his eponymous predecessor) - note how 
Philostratus subtly alludes to the Simonidean analogy of painting as “silent 
poetry” and poetry as “speaking painting” (cf. above, n. 2). 

995 On the ways in which certain tableaux by the Younger Philostratus are 
modelled on — or allude to — those of the Elder Philostratus, see Fairbanks 
1931, 275-276, along with e.g. Elsner 2004, 170-171; cf. below, e.g. nn. 
52, 64, 66, 71, 72, 78, 91 and 92. 

996 Cf. Lissarrague 1995, 82: “Philostrate le Jeune ... s’y référe en parlant, 
au singulier, d’une ‘certaine description d’oeuvres graphiques’ (graphikes 
ergon ekphrasis). Le terme qu’il emploie, ekphrasis, est essential car il définit 
un genre littéraire fort apprécié des ancients, sur lequel il convient de 
s’arréter un instant”. Pucci 2010, 7 follows Fuchs 1987, 15 in hypothesizing 
that the original title of the Elder Philostratus’ work might have been 
Ekphraseis (in accordance with e.g. the title preserved for Callistratus’ 
work): the conjecture is perhaps supported by the disputed evidence of the 
Suda, who talks about the “second” Philostratus composing an “Fikones or 
Ecphraseis in four books” (Eixkévac ito. Ex@pdoetc év BiBAtotc 8’); on the 
other hand, in his earlier (late third-/early fourth-century) reference to the 
work, Menander Rhetor unambiguously refers to the title of Philostratus’ 
work as Tac Eikovac (cf. Russell and Wilson 1981, 116; cf. Webb 1992, 9- 
11). At any rate, the Younger Philostratus’ reference makes it clear that, at 


least by the early fourth century, the Elder Philostratus’ work could 
certainly be understood against an explicitly “ecphrastic” remit (pace e.g. 
Schonberger and Kalinka 1968: 26: “Eigentlich literarische Arbeiten (wie 
Philostrat’s Eikones) sind aber diese Beschreibungen noch nicht. Ein 
Vergleich der Beschreibungen bei Libanius oder Nikolaos zeigt, dals 
Philostrats Bilder vollig anderen Wesen sind”). 

997 Webb 2009 provides the decisive modern analysis, with useful 
appendix of the most important passages (in Greek and English translation) 
at pp. 197-211. Much has been written in recent years about the social, 
intellectual and pedagogical contexts of these educational handbooks (e.g. 
Anderson 1993, 47-53; Boeder 1996, 29-41; Webb 2001, esp. 294-295; 
Webb 2009, 39-59; Goldhill 2007, 3-8): as is to be expected, perhaps, “the 
approach these handbooks take proves to be relatively dry and matter-of- 
fact” (Bartsch 1989, 7-14, quotation from 9). 

998 The texts themselves can be found in Rabe 1913, 22-23; Rabe 1926, 
36-41; Felten 1913, 67-71; Patillon and Bolognesi 1997, 66-69. 

999 Prog. 118.7 = Patillon and Bolognesi 1997, 66. Hermogenes goes still 
further, acknowledging the formulaic explanation by adding “as they say” 
before his own explanatory gloss (wc @aotv: Prog. 10.47 = Rabe 1913, 
22). 

1000 Cf. Manieri 1998, 149-154. 


1001 The thinking is not restricted to the Progymnasmata alone. One might 
compare e.g. Plut. Mor. [De glor. Ath.] 347a, discussing how the writer, “by 
making images through emotions and chracters, makes his narration like a 
painting [graphén]” (tiv Sujynotv Wonep ypa~hy maOEotkai mpoOoWOLG 
eidwAOm0loac). Plutarch cites Thucydides as a foremost model (for 
detailed discussion see Hirsch-Luipold 2002, esp. 55-72): “Thucydides is 
always striving towards this vividness in his speech: he longs to make his 
listener like a spectator, and to produce vividly for his readers the emotions 
of amazement and consternation being experienced among those who see 
them” (0 8 obv OovuKUSISN¢ dei TH AGyW POG TAVTHV ALIAAGTAL THV 
évdpyelav, Oiov GEaTIV nOLijoal TOV AKpOaTIV Kai TA ylyVvOLEVa smEpi 
TOUS OpWVTAG EKTANKTLKA Kai TapaKTLKA mdOn TOIS AvaytvWoKOUOLV 
Evepydoaobal ALYVEVOHEVOS). 

1002 See above, pp. 357-364. 

1003 For the polemic, see Webb 2009, 61-86; cf. Webb 1999; James and 
Webb 1991, 6. For my own qualifications of Webb’s arguments here, see 
Squire 2015 — along with the earlier comments in Squire 2009. 

1004 For an overview, see Webb 2009, 61-86, with appendix at 213-214. 
Some authors also added idiosyncratic examples of their own: Theon 
includes descriptions of how something came about (tropoi), Aphthonius 
introduces “speechless animals and plants” (aloga z0a kai ... phyta), and 
Nikolaus cites the example of “festivals” (panégyreis). 

1005 The example is not mentioned amid the subjects of ecphrasis, but 
rather in Nikolaus’ description of how ecphrasis proceeds: dp&6pE0a S€ das 
TOV TPWTWV, Kai OUTwWC Ext TA TeAEUTAITa HEouEV olov Ei GvOpwxov 
YAAKOV fH EV ypaqaic if) Omwootyv éxouev Ev TH Ek@pAoEL VOKEiLEVOV 
anO0 KEPaAls THY Apyv woModuEvol BastobpEv Exit TA KATA YEPOG: 
oUTW yap navTaydbev Eulpvyos O Adyos yivetat (Felten 1913, 69; trans. 
after Webb 2009, 203: “We will begin from the first things and then come 
to the last, so that if we have a bronze man or painted man or whatever is 
the subject of the ecphrasis we will start from the head and through the 
details in order. For thus the speech becomes lively [empsychos] 
throughout”). 

1006 For the argument that the Elder Philostratus’ Imagines was itself 
instrumental in shifting rhetorical ideas of ecphrasis, see Elsner 2002, 2: “It 
is not impossible that it was the existence of the corpus of Philostratus and 
his successors that prompted Nicolaus to introduce the specific discussion 
of the description of sculpture and painting into his Progymnasmata in the 
fifth century”; cf. also Elsner 2009, 10-11. On the Elder Philostratus’ 
recourse to the ecphrastic language of enargeia and saphéneia in his 
Imagines, see below, n. 96. 

1007 The bibliography on phantasia is substantial, but among the most 
important works are Zanker 1981; Meijering 1985, esp. 29-52; Rispoli 
1985; Rispoli 1995, 51-72; Dubel 1997; Manieri 1998, esp. 179-192; 


Benediktson 2000, 163-188; Mannlein-Robert 2003; Bartsch 2007; Platt 
2009; Niinlist 2009, esp. 153-155, 194-198; Webb 2009, 87-130; 
Sheppard 2014. 

1008 For discussions, see e.g. Goldhill 2007, 3-5 and Webb 2009, esp. 93- 
96, along with the useful overview of Webb 2016; cf. more generally 
Henderson 1991, Vasaly 1993 and Scholz 1998. 

1009 Once again, the trope of “silence” returns us to the Simonidean idea 
of painting as “silent poetry”: cf. above, nn. 2 and 36. 

1010 On the relation of Philostratus’ talk of apaté here to a much longer 
critical tradition of theorizing mimesis, see Halliwell 2002, 118-124, along 
with e.g. 20-21 n. 49; cf. also Squire and Grethlein 2014, 301-309 (in the 
context of the Tabula Cebetis, with discussion of the Younger Philostratus at 
305-306). Particularly important is Gorgias fr. 82 B 23: for discussion, see 
Cassin 1995, 476-478, and on the Philostratean debt to that passage cf. 
Webb 2006, 114. For the suggestion that the Younger Philostratus’ 
comments might themselves respond to the Elder Philostratus’ talk of apaté 
— above all in the context of Im. 1.23.3 and 1.28.2 (oiov émaGov) — cf. 
Webb 2006, 131 and 2009, 189. 

1011 For discussion, see especially Pugliara 2004, 14-15; cf. Webb 1992, 
66-67. 

1012 10.48 = Rabe 1913, 23; Nikolaus = Felten 1913, 70 (cf. above, p. 
373). In the words of Simon Goldhill, “rhetorical theory knows well that its 
descriptive power is a technique of illusion, semblance, and of making to 
appear” (Goldhill 2007, 3); cf. Becker 1995, 28. 

1013 = Rabe 1928, 216; cf. Webb 2009, 52-53. 

1014 I mostly follow the Greek text - and paragraph divisions — from the 
Teubner edition of Schenkl and Reisch 1907, 20-29; the translation is my 
own, although I have been guided in part by the English version of 
Fairbanks 1931, 325-343. With the exception of the French translation by 
Blaise de Vigenére, complete with detailed commentary (de Vigenére 1602, 
46-63), the only other modern (Spanish) translation known to me is Gallé 
Cejudo 2001. 

1015 Cf. Il. 6.127 and 21.151. 

1016 Cf. Il. 22.411. 

1017 Cf. Il. 21.325 (uopuvpwv App Te Kai aiatt Kal vexveoou. For the 
“visual” qualities of the image, cf. Schol. bT ad Jl. 21.325a (= Erbse 1969- 
1988, 5.201): “These lines of Homer are unparalleled since they are 
successful not only by way of their sublime diction, but also through their 
appeal to an inner sense (ennoia): for one can see the wave that is inflated 
with blood and mixed with foam, as well as the bodies floating on it” (ott 
S€ AnapapiAAnta Tata ToD Opnpou: ov ydp pOvov TH pEyaAnyopia THV 
OVOHATwMV, AAAG Kal Th Evvoia KaTWpOwWTaL goTL ydp iseiv KBya 
WETEWpPOV aivaTL Kal App pEeulywEvov Kal TOUTW EmWTAEOVTA TO 
OWLATA). 


1018 On the evident lacuna here, cf. Schenkl and Reisch 1902, 21. 
1019 Cf. Il. 3.8. 
1020 In the eighteenth chapter of his Laokoon (1766), Lessing famously 
commented on the Homeric narration of Hephaestus’ making the shield, 
contrasting Virgil’s description of the shield of Aeneas: “Homer mahlet 
nehmlich das Schild nicht als ein fertiges vollendetes, sondern als ein 
werdendes Schild” (Lessing 2012, 134); less well known is the fact that 
Lessing related the comment back to ancient critique — namely, Servius’ 
commentary ad Aen. 8.625 (Lessing 2012, 135-136 n. 5; for the passage, cf. 
Thilo and Hagen 1923-1927, 2.285, with discussion in Laird 1996, 78-79). 
For a range of responses to Lessing’s attempt to draw up the boundaries 
(Grenzen) between “poetry” and “painting” — a project, of course, that has a 
direct relevance to the Imagines, despite its very different cultural and 
intellectual framework — see the essays in Lifschitz and Squire 2017. 
1021 Our earliest reference to the myth comes in Od. 11.519-522, and the 
subject seems to have been treated in the Little Iliad (cf. West 2013, 163- 
222; Kelly 2015): for further literary references, cf. Pasquariello 2004, 111 
n. 3. Within the context of Philostratus’ tableau, it is worth noting how the 
scenes of the armour described echo the narrative frame of the picture as a 
whole, forming a remarkable mise en scéne: the urban setting of Troy, with 
a wall running around the city (epiOet S€ avTHV TEetxoc, 2), mirrors the 
description of the city at war (€Tépav Sé Optic, Ws TELYNpPNS ..., 9); the final 
image of Pyrrhus’ bloody defeat of Neoptolemos in paragraph 21 replays 
the scene of warfare evoked in paragraph 11 (including the plethora of 
corpses: veKp0c / veKpoUc). Within this description of these heroes — 
equipped in their armour (6xA.0lc Ta viv, 4; cf. Ev Tog 6mAOLC, 3), and 
both wearing the arms of their fathers (kai Ta émAa S€ Gu@otv naTp@a, 4) 
- we see figures similarly decked out in armour (KaOwxAloLEVOUG AUTOUG 
Opdc, 10); likewise the detail of the two protagonists as “tall and towering 
over the others” (ueyQX.OL ye pv Kal Usep TOUS GAAous, 4) is recalled in 
the image of Athena and Ares in the city at war, who are said in paragraph 
9 to outsize the soldiers around them. 
1022 The significance of this second paragraph, with its account of the 
river Xanthos (Scamander), lies in its resonance not just with the Iliad, but 
also with the Elder Philostratus’ description of a related scene (as the 
programmatic first tableau of his Imagines, evoking precisely the flooding of 
the river Scamander: for discussion, cf. Squire and Elsner 2017 on Phil. 
Mai. Im. 1.1). Where the Elder Philostratus begins the Imagines by 
discussing how the painting relates to/departs from the Iliadic account, the 
Younger Philostratus opens our tableau by situating his imitation against an 
Elder Philostratean prototype: the river Xanthos has been “drawn/written 
. not as when it rose in flood against the son of Peleus” (yéypaxTat ... 
ovs’ oiog éxi TOV TOD TINnAéwo ExAHPUpEV, 2). One might also note the 
programmatic language used to introduce the detail: despite the lacuna, the 


language of “symmetry” (Uxép EvppETpiac) — reinforced by the subsequent 
reference to TO peta uETpOV — echoes the author’s reference to painterly 
“symmetry” in the proem (Guppetpiac tis év ypagtkij, Praef. 5), which 
itself harks back to the loaded opening sentence of the proem to the Elder 
Philostratus’ Imagines, where the author at once defends painting and 
compares its resources with those of poetry (Gvupetpiav ... dt fv Kal 
AOGyOU 1 TExVN GuteTtat, Phil. Mai. Im. Praef. 1). Although the shield of 
Achilles is not a subject in the Elder Philostratus’ Imagines, the author had 
elsewhere turned to it as a case study for artistic mimesis: the most 
important reference is VA 2.22 where, in discussing mimetic painting, 
Apollonius had compared Porus’ reliefs with those crafted by the Homeric 
Hephaestus, which combine the media of painting (graphikon) with bronze- 
casting. 

1023 Likewise, as Philostratus explains in the very first sentence, each son 
is said to resemble his respective fathers (matpwety, 1). 

1024 The specific details of Eurypylus’ armour — “which gives forth, like a 
rainbow, a light that varies with his position and movements” 
(ApOAAATTOVOL TV avyv bry TE Kai Srw¢ Ktvotto, | iptc) — is again 
taken from the precedent of the Elder Philostratus’ Imagines. In his 
description of a “Birth of Athena” tableau, the Elder Philostratus hints 
obliquely at the shield that Hephaestus had made for Achilles: Hephaestus 
was not able to win the goddess’s favour by making armour, we are told, 
since Athena sprung forth from Zeus fully armed; “for as many as are the 
colours of the rainbow, which alternates its light now from one way to an 
other, so many are the colours of her armour” (60a ydp Tf\¢ iptsoc 
YXYpWHATA MAapAarAAaTToOvONS &> GAAOTE GAAO —Pics, TOoadTa Kai THV 
OnA.@V, Im. 2.27.2; cf. also Her. 48.5). Other details are also lifted from 
models in the earlier Imagines, including the description of the river 
Xanthos “pressing his foot on the sources” (Kai TOV mO6a én€yel Taic 
mnyatc, 2), imitating the Elder Philostratus’ evocation of the reclining Nile 
at Im. 1.5.2 (kai TOV n08a Ex€xelt Taig mnyais). 

1025 The speaker does not state that his description will focus on the 
shield specifically, instead relying on a knowledge of the Homeric passage; 
only at the very end of the description are we told that the scenes were 
depicted év T@ odiket (20). 

1026 The ring-compositional framing narrative consequently mirrors that 
of the described shield. In the same way that the depicted shield is circular 
(KUKAW, 20), its description ending ring-compositionally with the detail of 
the sea with which it begins (5, 20 — itself mirroring, of course, the ring- 
compositional form of the Homeric description of the circular shield), so 
too is the overarching composition of this descriptive tableau cyclical: it 
concludes by returning to the heroes with which it had started. 

1027 Although the description of the armour does not close with reference 
to Homer specifically, it perhaps plays on the widespread trope of figuring 


Homer as Ocean (cf. the collected sources in Williams 1978, 98-99). When, 
in the final evocation of the shield at paragraph 20, the speaker declares 
that “you must consider Ocean to be the boundary of the land that has been 
crafted on the shield” (Qkxeavov Sé voeiv xpr) Spov eivat TexvnbEvta TIS 
év T@ odKel yf\c), he seals it with a latent reference to the “sea” of 
Homeric verse: just as the Ocean had defined the limits of the shield, it is 
Homer who defines the perimeters of this evoked imitation. 

1028 On the metaliterary significance of father-son relationships in epic 
poetry — albeit from a Latin literary backdrop —- the classic discussion is 
Hardie 1993a, 88-119: particularly relevant for our Philostratean passage, 
of course, is the Virgilian treatment of Pyrrhus at Aen. 2.469-558. 

1029 For the Younger Philostratus’ recourse to the adjective akribés, see Im. 
3.5 and 12.3 (used of paintings), as well as Im. 12.8 (now used of the 
“accuracy” of the speaker’s ecphrastic description); cf. Phil. Mai. Im. 1.16 
(TA ... HKptPouEevVa) and 2.20.2 (TO axptBobdv). 

1030 Of course, this passage is not the only example to have recourse to 
Homer: the Imagines is peppered with Homeric allusions, and one other 
tableau also introduces Homer explicitly (Im. 8.4). Here, as elsewhere, the 
model comes in the Elder Philostratus’ Imagines, which mentions Homer 
frequently (cf. e.g. Webb 2015; Squire and Elsner 2017): examples include 
Im. 1.1 (mentioned three times), 1.3.1, 1.8.1, 1.26.1, 2.2.1, 2.7.1-2, 2.8.1, 
2.8.6, 2.28.1, 2.33.2 and 2.34.1. 

1031 Cf. Gallé Cejudo 2001 (with earlier comments in idem 2000): “El 
pasaje de Fildstrato objeto de nuestro andlisis es una pardafrasis sensu stricto 
del citado homérico” (24); compare also the author’s conclusions at pp. 
121-139, comparing related periphrastic strategies in [Hes.] Sc. 138-320, 
Quint. Smyrn. 5.6-101 and Nonnus D. 25.336-567. Gallé Cejudo’s primary 
concern is with the “relaci6n de correspondencias”: he charts Philostratus’ 
various additions to, amplifications of and departures from Homer; 
allusions are discussed according to categories of “minima tensién 
intertextual”, “nivel medio de tension intertextual” and “maxima tensién 
intertextual”. 

1032 Pasquariello 2004, 112, with n. 112 - although I see no evidence to 
support the claim that “il quadro presenta due scene a narrazione continua” 
(cf. ibid. 110-111). There is also a brief discussion of the passage’s 
relationship to Homer in Cullhed 2014, 198-199. 

1033 Cf. above, n. 62. 

1034 There are ten questions addressed to the boy in total - two in 
paragraph 7 (motépav obv mpOTépav ApEepunvevOfivai oot POVAEL 1 TO 
TOV AQUTASMV PH¢ Kai TO TOD KuEvaiou LEAOG Kai 6 TOV ALABV Hyoc 
Kal | Ths KLdpac Kpobolts Kal 6 THV OpYOLHEVMV PLOLOG Eo AUTH OF 
dye), and one each in paragraphs 8 (tic 8’ H Sikn;), 9 (oi 6h TO pay lWov 
avtoic;), 10 (f} ov mpooBdAAEL O€ TO ALTOV Kal aVTOMUES TG HOVONS 
Kal atTExva>c SpEetov;), 11 (tovs S€ Ev avTOIS AVaoTpEPOLEVOUS Kal THV 


TEPOLWLYHEVYV AVOpW SaiLova aUTHV TE Kal THY EoOf|Ta Ti EpoOpEV;), 14 
(ta S€ yOvata Ti Pc; dp’ OVK éxTOFoPai col SoKEt Kai StaKkeAEVECBat 
GAANAOLS OVXVa LATTE TOV AAQGITwV SEinvov Eival TOIC ~piPotc;), 15 
(ti 8’ Gv Eiolc rEpl TAV THVYWVTWV;), 17 (... 1G OUK Evapyelac mpO0W;) 
and 18 (tic 8’ | TEXVN;). 

1035 Cf. e.g. Tag TE THV OPOAAUGV Borde (4); TO Supa (4); PoBPEpol ... 
TOU BAEUPATOS (11); Ev GWE (13); pv (21). The importance of the eyes 
emerges as a theme in the third paragraph of the Younger Philostratus’ 
proem (itself developing a theme of Phil. Mai. Im. Praef. 2): ypr) yap TOv 
Op9H¢o MPOOTATEVOOVTA TIS TEXVNS PUVOLV TE AVEpwxeiav Ev SteoKePOat 
Kal ikavov eivat yvopatetdoat HOGv EWpBoAa Kai clanWVTwOV Kai Ti 
LEV EV TAPELDV KATAOTAOEL, Ti SE EV OPOAGAUDV KpdoeEL Ti SE EV O~pLVAV 
Het Keitat Kal EvverAdvte einetv, Ondo0a &> yvwunv Tetvet (“For the 
person who is a true master of his art [techné] must have considered human 
nature properly; he must be able to discern the signs of characters even 
when they are silent, to discern what is revealed in the state of the cheeks, 
what in the expression of the eye, what in the character of the eyebrows — 
and briefly put — whatever has to do with mind”). 

1036 In paragraph 17, the speaker tells the boy about the things at which 
he should not be marvelling (oUk Gv Savupdoetac ...) — a recurrent motif in 
the Elder Philostratus’ Imagines. At the same time, the response of wonder 
is attributed not only to the boy who looks at the painting, but also to the 
figures depicted within it - as with the women who marvel at the marriage 
procession in the city of peace (Gavpdovta, 7), or the wonder aroused by 
the acrobats in the scene of dancing (@atpa, 19). Here, as elsewhere, the 
trope alludes to an aspect of the Homeric original: as we have said, Homer 
has Hephaestus introduce the armour as something that will inspire wonder 
among those who look at it (oid Ti¢ avte | AvOpWrwV NOAEWV 
Oavudooetat, 6c Kev {SnTal, vv. 466-467); if Homer describes the very 
manufacture of the shield as a marvel (vv. 548-549), moreover, he likewise 
ascribes the response to figures within the scenes (as with the women 
watching the marriage procession at v. 496). 

1037 Nowhere more so than in the described scene of combat in paragraph 
11. Varying the Homeric description of men who “like living mortals joined 
in and fought” (Wpiveov 8 Ws TE Cwot BpoToi HS’ EudyovtTo, v. 539), the 
speaker declares that the warriors look so terrifying that they “seem not to 
differ at all from living men in the assults of battle” (... wo ovdév 
SLAAAATTELV ELOL CWVTwV Ev Taic Opuaic SoKoUotv). On the meaning and 
critical reception of the Homeric detail, cf. Cullhed 2014, 196-199. 

1038 E.g. ypdav (5); xpdac (17). Like the Homeric passage, which tells of 
how attributes in bronze, tin, silver and gold are incorporated within the 
metallic shield (cf. e.g. vv. 474-475, 480, 507, 517, 549, 562, 563, 564, 
577, 598 with Squire 2013a, 159-60), Philostratus’ description mentions all 
manner of coloured metals: ypuoiov (8); ypvo® (9); ypuodv (12); Gpyupos 


(15); ypuof} (15); €v TH KaTTITEpw (15); TO ... KUaVOV (15); ypudOD Kai 
KQTTITEpOU (17); ypUOts ... ypLOtic (18); ApyUpdv (18). But the allusions 
also point to a revealing difference. In the Homeric account, the references 
collapse any distinction between represented referents and representing 
medium (since the metals relate to features within the depicted scenes as 
well as to the material object in which those scenes are depicted). In 
Philostratus’ tableau, by contrast, the same metallic attributes refer to 
painted properties of the polychrome picture: noting the mise en abyme of 
the Homeric model, and subjecting it to his own dizzying spin, Philostratus 
now has these aspects pertain to the described qualities of the depicted 
shield within a painting derived from the Homeric ecphrasis ... 

1039 Note in particular how, in paragraph 9, Philostratus draws attention 
to both the colour and relative scale of Ares and Athena in relation to the 
figures surrounding them (paraphrasing vv. 516-519 of the Homeric 
account). Philostratus proceeds to declare “what the techné says” (touti 
ydp, pot Soxeiv, | TExvN not ...), knowing all the while that the 
purported visual detail is itself drawn from the Homeric verbal account. 
1040 For instances of the qualifying oiuat (“I think”), see paragraphs 5, 15, 
16, 17, 18. Verbs of “seeming” recur throughout - in paragraphs 6 (WoL 
doxeic), 8 (SoKetv eno0i), 9 (uot SoKetv), 10 (uot SoKetv), 11 (pol ... 
dsoKovotv), 12 (SoKet — if the emendation is correct), 14 (oot dSoKEt), 16 
(Soketv), 17 (60Ket ... SOKGV) and 19 (uoL Ca~didc ... SoKOVOLV). 

1041 Numerous other details might be mentioned. One thinks, for instance, 
of the two talents of gold mentioned in the law-court scene of paragraph 8: 
the speaker claims not to know the meaning here (ovx« 018’ é~’ 6tw), but 
then hits upon a possible subjective explanation (1), vf Al, eikdoat ypr 
...), itself drawn from vv. 507-508 of the Homeric account. When 
Philostratus ends the same paragraph with the detail about the law-court 
scene standing “midway between war and peace in a city that is not at 
war” (tauti pév obv ool péon Tic nOAgLOU Kai eipfync év Ov 
TOAEHOULEVY] TOAEL KATAOTAOLG), he introduces a similar game, using the 
motif to segue — both spatially and temporally — into the following scene of 
the city at war. A related example comes in the tenth paragraph, when 
Philostratus refers to the “self-made ... artlessly highland” (avto@véc ... 
Kal AtexVvG@c Opetov) music of the shepherds’ pipes: the detail elaborates a 
reference at v. 526, where Homer tells of two shepherds “delighting in the 
pipe” (TépmopEvol oUplyé); here, though, the joke lies in suggesting that 
the music arises from the shepherds within the picture, rather than deriving 
from Homer’s spoken evocation of the shield’s imagery; at the same time, 
the very artistry of the speaker’s verbal description undermines the very 
denial of artistry (@teyvGc) in the music that is purportedly mediated by 
the picture. 

1042 When at the beginning of paragraph 14, for example, the speaker 
comments that “the oak tree stands here not at the inappropriate time — nor 


without reason [logos]” (i S& Sptc ovK Akaipws EvtatOa ovds’ gw 
A.Oyov), he alludes not just to the supposed spatial juxtapositions within the 
picture, but also to the temporal progression of his account, itself 
descended from the literal “word” [logos] of Homer. 

1043 The use of the prescriptive “you see ...” (Op&c) recurs throughout the 
description — at paragraphs 3, 5, 6 (twice), 7 (twice), 8 (twice), 9, 10 
(twice), 11, 13, 14, 17 and 19; cf. also e.g. iSetv (10), SEwpdv (5), 
OewpEeda (7). 

1044 For spoken responses, cf. e.g.  TEXVN enol ... (9), Ti EpobpEV; (11), 
ti pNs; (14), TLS dv eimotc ... (15). In each case, the trope of speaking for 
the picture mirrors the represented speech within the picture — e.g. udvov 
ovK ékBo@vta (7), véu“ovtas Tv Bonv (8), mpooddetv (16). On one 
occasion, in the context of the ambush scene in paragraph 10, we are even 
said to see how spoken word of events has reached the depicted men in 
ambush (gun 8] TOV npayGEvtTwv EG TOUG AOXYHVTaG EAGoUo0a). The 
same motif of speech recurs elsewhere, and is spun in a variety of ways: 
consider, for example, how the tableau talks of things that are said not to 
be in need of someone speaking of them (e.g. o0Sé @paovtoc oivat 
denoet Tivdc, 5), or how the speaker sometimes refrains from verbal 
explication (e.g. mapinul A€yetv, 7 — adding that the “creator” has reported 
the aspect “more wisely”). Other details are said to be beyond description — 
like the lions and bulls in paragraph 17, to which nobody would seem able 
to do interpretive justice (008’ Gv A@EppNvetoai pot Tic Emagziwc SoKet 
wee) 

1045 For discussion, see especially Mannlein-Robert 2007, 13-17 and 
Squire 2013a, esp. 161 (with further bibliography). The Homeric 
description evokes various sounds: the music of flutes, lyres and pipes (vv. 
493-495, 525-526, 569); a bridal song (v. 493), cheering (v. 502) and the 
proclamation of loud-voiced heralds (v. 505); and the tumult of cattle (vv. 
530-531), the lowing of cows (vv. 575, 580), the barking of dogs (v. 586) 
and a babbling river (v. 576). Within the Homeric account of the imagery, 
we even hear of pictorial figures that recite poems: sat amidst a group of 
pastoral dancers, within a scene of huge programmatic importance to 
Alexandrian poets, a boy was said to be shown “making delightful music 
with a clear-toned lyre, singing the Linos song with his delicate voice” (vv. 
569-571). No less remarkable is the Homeric evocation of an absence of 
noise: we hear of (seeing) a king who stands “in silence” among those 
harvesting his estate (Baotvevc 8’ €v Tolol olwafj, v. 556). On the 
subsequent classical history of the trope, cf. Laird 1993. 

1046 Cf. Schol. bT ad JI. 18.495c (= Erbse 1969-1988, 4.535): the claim of 
noise, the scholiast declares, rests not on “any sound being achieved”, but 
on the fact that “the images were [shown] as if playing flutes and playing 
lyres” (OVX WC GnOTEAOUHEVOU fXOU TLWdG, GAA’ OloV TA EiSMAQA WC 
avAotvta Kai KWapiJovta fv). Still more intriguing is Eustath. ad Il. 


18.493 (van der Valk 1971-1987, 4. 232): Eustathius comments of the 
sounds at vv. 495, 498, 502, 571 and 575 that “in all these cases no voice 
was heard ..., but the accurate likeness of the living figures made the voice 
apparent through imagination” (€v mGiot yap TOUTOLG OV Pwvi E&NKOVETO 
4 GAA’ cikaoud Eve~atve Mavi Hf TOV CHV AKpLBAS EUPEpPEta). 

1047 The confluence of sight and sound has been well treated in the 
context of the Elder Philostratus’ Imagines, but yet to receive sustained 
treatment in the work of the Younger Philostratus: cf. e.g. e.g. Schonberger 
and Kalinka 1968, 49-51; Anderson 1986, 262-265; Gallé Cejudo 1997- 
1998; Manieri 1999; Leach 2000, 248-250; Webb 2006, esp. 121. 

1048 For a “recursos ‘sinestésicos””, cf. also Gallé Cejudo 2001, 131-132. 
1049 Both the subject and phrasing (oU mpooBdAAel og) recall the model 
of the Elder Philostratus’ Imagines: cf. e.g. Im. 1.2.5, where the speaker asks 
the boy, “does it not reach you — the castanets, the noise with its flutes and 
the disorderly singing?” (| ov mpooRdAAEL o£ KpOTAAaKal Bpots EvavAOG 
Kal Wd GtaKtosc;). Other details in the passage might be compared, not 
least the law-court scene of paragraph 8: here the adherents of each side 
within the dispute are said to be “raising their voices” (véuovtac Tr\v 
Bony), even while the presence of heralds “restores them to silence” (GAA’ 
Hye TOV KNpUKwV mapovoia ... Eig TO NoUxatov dye. All this, of course, 
within a spoken description that is itself explicitly catering to the ears as 
well as to the eyes: as the speaker makes clear in paragraph 6, everything 
that follows is intended as a response to what the boy seemingly desires to 
hear about (GQAAG pol Soxeic ... tobEtv AkoVoal) ... 

1050 Although the author’s primary reference here is to the Homeric 
model, the passage might again remind us of scenes in the Elder 
Philostratus’ Imagines. Particularly important is Im. 1.12.5, in which the 
Elder Philostratus brings together a number of landscape scenes that allude 
to the Homeric ecphrasis: kai moiuvatc évtevén mpoywpv Kai 
LUKWLEVOV AKOVON BODY Kai oupiyywv Bon wEpinXoEL oe (“And as you 
proceed you will light upon flocks and will hear mooing cows and the cry 
of pipes will surround you ...”). 


1051 Another conceit might perhaps be at work here. Quite apart from the 
pun on graphé (the suggestion that the sounds belong not to the shield — as 
they do in Homer - but to the painting/description: cf. below pp. 397- 
398), the very idea of “hearing” the mooing is reflected in the word 
LUKGo#=at. The onomatopoeia receives explicit comment in the first book of 
Philodemus’ On Poems, introducing it as an example of verbs that “move 
the person hearing it, since their similarity to the experience of the ears 
makes them seem to be correct” (106.10-14: see Janko 2000, 315, n. 1 
listing parallels, and cf. Squire 2010a, 611-612 in the context of epigrams 
on Myron’s cow). One scholiast on the Homeric passage seems also to have 
flagged the onomatopoeia explicitly, remarking of wuKn8u@ that Homer, 
“contrary to expectation, even imitated the sound” (Schol. bT ad JL. 18.575, 
= Erbse 1969-1988, 4.559: mapadsdéws Kal THY Pwviy Eplunoato). 

1052 Cf. above, pp. 376-377. 

1053 For a related game in Lucian’s Icaromenippus (likewise a second- 
degree description of the Homeric shield ecphrasis), see Squire 2011, 330- 
331 on e.g. Icar. 16-17; cf. Maffei 1994, li-lii. 

1054 One might also note the attestation of “clarity” in paragraph 19 (uot 
oad ... dSoKovotv), as well as the recurrent language of “manifestation” 
(SHAN, 5; SNAWoaca, 9; SHAwotv, 15; ExtSNnAOUVTwWV, 19): both words 
might be thought to echo rhetorical discussions of ecphrasis in the 
Progymnasmata. For the significance of the reference to enargeia here (albeit 
without comment on the aural context), cf. Manieri 1998, 171 (comparing 
Luc, De salt. 62-64) and Gallé Cejudo 2001, 107-108, 130-131. As I have 
argued elsewhere (Squire 2013b, 108; cf. Manieri 1998, 169-171), similar 
games can also be found in the Imagines of the Elder Philostratus, who puns 
on the ecphrastic language of both saphéneia (Praef. 5, 2.3.2) and enargeia 
(TO Evapyés Ths TExVNS, 2.14.2; Evapyetc, 1.16.2; 6 pEev Sf AdyosS TS 
ypagfic ovTOG, TO S& Evapyéc ..., 2.13.2); for related play in ecphrastic 
epigram, see e.g. Squire 2010b, 81-82 on API. 310. 

1055 not 8€ Kai fh ypa~h Tatta (1); Tovv ... wESiov ... y€ypanTat S€ ov 
LOpLUpwV Appa (2); Tv [yv] 8 ai rOAEtc Kai TA EV AUTH yfiv ypa@ovot 
(5); TO S€ Kai HUKWHEVWV Womep AKOvVELV EV TH ypapi Kai TOV mOTALOV 
KeEA.dsovta eivat SoxKetv (17). 

1056 Cf. GAA’ axpiBA>s  TExvN Seikvvuol TAKEWEV navTa (5); TOUTL ydp, 
uot Soketv, H TExVN -Enot ... (9); fob mpooBGAAeL o€ TO ALTOV Kai 
avTOMVES Tig HOVONS Kal ATExVdc> Spelov; (10); TO SE THG KanEéTOU 
Kvuavov étexviOn Oat TH Snutoupy@ ... (15); tic & A téxvnN; (18); 
Qxkeavov Sé voetv ypr} Spov eivat TexvNGEvTa ... (20). 

1057 The idea of Homer as a “a poet who loves techné” (xountns 
@lrAoTExXVvOC) dates back at least to Aristarchus in second-century BC 
Alexandria: cf. Schenkeveld 1970, esp. 163-164, 175-176; Porter 1992: 
74-75. For the phrase, see also schol. A on Il. 1.8-9 (Erbse 1969-1988, 
1.11) and on 2.681 (ibid. 1.322), and schol. T on Jl. 11.102 (ibid. 3.144— 


145). 

1058 There are three references to a démiourgos in our passage: bx0 TOU 
Snutoupyow (5); copwtepov avTa TOU Snutoupyod aivigapevov (7); 
etexvnon ... TH Snutloupy@ (15). In each case, the word can refer to the 
painter of the picture, to the poet of the Iliadic description from which the 
painting derives, and to the original divine “creator” of the shield (namely, 
the god Hephaestus). The word has an additional significance, alluding as it 
does to allegorical traditions of interpreting the shield description (cf. 
Buffiére 1956, 155-168; Hardie 1985; Porter 1992, esp. 91-103): as 
démiourgos, Homer is here painted not just as poetic craftsman, but also as 
prototypical creator — sketching in his shield description, as Heraclitus’ 
Homeric Problems puts it, “the origin of the universe in a grand creative 
idea” (ueyaAn Kal KOopOTOKW Stavoid TV TOV OAV ... yEVEotv, Quaest. 
Hom. 43.1). 

1059 See in particular Webb 1992, 38-39, Webb 1999, esp. 7-9 and Webb 
2009: of all Progymasmata-authors, Webb notes, Theon alone introduces the 
episode from Iliad 18 as an example of ecphrasis (cf. Prog. 119.27-30 = 
Patillon and Bolognesi 1997, 69); even here, however, Theon’s recourse to 
the Homeric hoplopoiia “could hardly be further from treating it as a 
description of an ‘objet d’art’, or even as a work of poetry”, but “simply 
lists the passage alongside other accounts of how military equipment and 
machines were made” (Webb 2009, 70). Although modern critics have 
often assumed that ancient readers would not have referred to the Homeric 
shield passage as an example of ecphrasis (e.g. Francis 2009, 8 n. 22), some 
scholiasts patently did (e.g. schol. T on Jl. 18.610 = Erbse 1969-1988, 
4.570). 

1060 The point comes to the fore in the proliferation of words not just 
about sight, but also about mental perception: e.g. BewpMv (5); weVon (5); 
OewnEsa (7); ApKet ydp oot ... voetv (15); Evving (16); ei dé ... 
Evvonoetac (17); voet (17); voetv ypr (20). 

1061 For brief discussion, see Gallé Cejudo 2000, 413-414. 

1062 The interplay of sight and insight — as indeed of poetry and picture — 
brilliantly acts out the sentiment of the proem (cf. above, pp. 375-377): 
“for anyone who looks at the matter, art [techné] will be discovered also to 
have a certain kinship with poetry and that a certain sort of cognitive 
impression [phantasia] is common to both” (oxoxoUvtt 5& kai Evyyévetav 
Tlva mMpOG MOLNTUKHY EXEL  TEXVN EvpiokEeTal Kai KotH TLG Au@oiv 
eivat pavtaoia, Praef. 6). 

1063 On the philosophical thinking - above all in relation to sculpted 
plasmata — see Webb 2009, 168-169 and cf. Mannlein-Robert 2007, 90-92 
on Anth. Pal. 9.713-742. The same pun recurs in Callistr. 5.5, when the 
speaker declares that he has “forged” his descriptive image of Narcissus 
after the material statue. In our case, the final reference to having enough 
“of the impressions” (ixav@c éyetc THV EkTUMWEATWV, 20) proves 


particularly revealing: here, the speaker layers his own “impressions” over 
those forged by the artist of the painting, the Homeric poet and the god 
Hephaestus who was ultimately responsible for the metal-work. 

1064 I refer here to a scholion on the Homeric description of Ajax’s 
laboured breathing in Iliad 16, which is “praised for being even more vivid 
than a painting” (Schol. T. ad Il. 16.107-111 = Erbse 1969-1988, 4.187: 
ématvettal S€ O TOM0G WC Kal Cwypagias Evapyéotepov Exwv); cf. above, 
pp. 357-365. 

1065 Webb 1992, 16. 

1066 In the context of Im. 10, see most recently Amedick 1999, esp. 162 
(“Wenn man den Autor beim Wort nimmt, setzt eine solche Beschreibung 
voraus, daf$ er nicht nur seinen Homer kannte, sondern auch eine bildliche 
Umsetzung vor Augen hatte”) and Pasquariello 2004, 113-115 (concluding 
that “le testimonianze letterarie ed iconografiche portano a considerare il 
quadro essenzialmente come una esercitazione di puro gusto letterario ...”). 
More generally on debates about the reality of the gallery — in the Younger 
Philostratus’ Imagines, as well as in the Imagines of the Elder Philostratus — 
see the bibliography cited in Amedick 1999, 162-163 n. 21; cf. the 
overviews of Primavesi and Giuliani 2012, esp. 36-48 and Squire 2013b, 
105, with references at 131-132 (both on the Imagines of the Elder 
Philostratus). 

1067 Bertrand 1881, 249-250 (my translation): “En somme, Philostrate a 
manqué a cette loi qui, comme nous l’avons déja remarqué, s’impose au 
critique décrivant un tableau de laisser 4 chaque personnage le réle que lui 
a attribué l’artiste. Celui-ci a ses moyens pour caractériser ainsi les rdles, 
soit principaux, soit secondaires; le critique a aussi les siens que le rhéteur 
semble ignorer. C’est par une faute semblable que retracant le tableau 
d’Eurypylos, roi des Mysien, vaincu par Pyrrhus, il fait entrer dans sa 
description celle du bouclier de ce dernier qui n’est autre que le célébre 
bouclier d’Achille. Ici, le mensonge se trahit d’une maniére manifeste. 
Comment le critique a-t-il donc pu distinguer toutes les scénes représentées 
par Homére sur son bouclier? Quoi? Tandis que l’artiste, on n’en peut 
douter, s’était contenté d’indications sommaires, lui, il voit tout avec ce 
détail infini! Faut-il ajouter que la copie est aussi plate que le modéle est 
sublime? Maladroit rhéteur! Comme sa main d’éléve gate l’oeuvre du 
maitre, brouillant le dessin et les couleurs, rompant les groupes et 
désorganisant le tableau! Plus de contours nets et précis, mais une image 
confuse; tout le détail pittoresque est détruit par le badinage d’un bel 
esprit.” 

1068 It is a pleasure to acknowledge the support of the Leverhulme Trust, 
which made possible the research for this chapter through the award of a 
Philip Leverhulme Prize. My thanks to the editors for hosting the article in 
their volume - and not least for their forebearance with regards to its 
length. For critical feedback on an earlier draft, I am also grateful to the 


editors of the “Trends in Classics” series (Franco Montanari and Antonios 
Rengakos), the two anonymous reviewers, and — as ever — to Jas Elsner and 
to Christopher Whitton. 

1069 See Squire 2016, Bradley 2015, Hamilakis 2014, Butler / Purves 2013 
and Jiitte 2005. 

1070 See Turner 1996, Grosz 1994, Shilling 1993 and Synnott 1993; and 
more specifically within Classical scholarship see Garrison 2010, Osborne 
2011, Porter 1999 and Foucault 1990. 

1071 See Barthes 1990 and Bourdieu 1986. 

1072 See Lee 2015, Cleland / Harlow / Llewellyn-Jones 2005, Llewellyn- 
Jones 2003, and Cleland / Davies / Llewellyn-Jones 2007; see also Wyles 
2011 on theatrical costume. 

1073 On Hellenistic epigrams on works of art see Squire 2010, Platt 2002, 
Stewart 2005 and Sens 2005. 

1074 e.g. AP 6.250= Antiphilus 1 GOP. 

1075 For archaeological remains of clothing see Moulherat / Spantidaki 
2003 and Vickers 1999. 

1076 See below n. 57 on scholarship on inventories and on Brauron in 
particular see Cleland 2005a. Despite Cleland’s nuanced approach the 
inventories are not interpreted as physical monuments but instead are used 
to analyse the collection of “real” votives. This is indicated by Cleland’s 
decision to create a continuous text which omits (though references) 
duplication of text. 

1077 Unless otherwise stated all translations are from AP with some 
changes. 

1078 For the literary trope of Aphrodite’s kestos see Homer Iliad 14.214 ff, 
Callimachus fr.43.53 and AP 5.121 =Philodemus 7 GOP (the voice of girl is 
more magic than the kestos of Cypris). On the ancient bra see Stafford 
2005. 

1079 On Artemis as the releaser of blood in menarche, defloration, labour 
and lochia, and the related idea of loosening the zone (girdle) see King, 
1998, 75-98, particularly 85-86; on the imagery of untying the belt and 
the parallel idea of opening the woman’s body see Blundell 2002, 156-58. 
1080 The following poems are included in the group: AP 
5.159=“Simonides” 1 HE (attributed to Simonides in the Anthology but 
more likely to be later than 323 BC; see HE vol 2, 517); AP 5.199= 
Hedylus 2 HE (c.300-250 BC); AP 5.200=Anonymous Epigrams from 
Meleager’s XTEPANOZL 36 HE; AP 6.21=Anonymous Epigrams 18 FGE 
(Anonymous, likely to be from Philip’s Garland, FGE 324-5); AP 
6.88=Antiphanes 1 GOP (after 100BC, before the time of Philip of 
Thessalonica); AP 6.95=Antiphilus 15 GOP (perhaps Neronian); AP 
6.133 =“Archilochus” 2 FGE (in fact epideictic Hellenistic epigram FGE 
147-8); AP 6.136=“Anacreon” 7 FGE (on the basis of the absence of 
named deity it is suggested that it is C6th or C5th BC in FGE 138-9); AP 


6.172=Anonymous Epigrams 20 FGE (“style similar to that of some of the 
earlier authors in Meleager’s Garland” FGE 326-7); AP 6.199=Antiphilus 
16 GOP (perhaps Neronian); AP 6.200=Leonidas of Tarentum 38 HE (fl. 
c.294-c.281 BC); AP 6.201=Marcus Argentarius 17 GOP (fl.20 BC-AD16, 
“like Meleager in spirit and style’ GOP 166); AP 6.202=Leonidas of 
Tarentum 1 HE (fl. c.294-c.281 BC); AP 6.206 Antipater of Sidon 6 HE (fl. 
c.100 BC); AP 6.207 Archias; AP 6.208=Antipater of Thessalonica 9 GOP 
(fl.20BC-AD20); AP 6.210=Philetas of Samos 1 HE (first generation 
Hellenistic poets); AP 6.211=Leonidas of Tarentum 2 HE, (fl. c.294-c.281 
BC); AP 6.217=“Simonides” 59 FGE (Hellenistic composition); AP 
6.245 =Diodorus 4 GOP (probably late Clst BC); AP 6.250=Antiphilus 1 
GOP (perhaps Neronian); AP 6.254=Myrinus 2 GOP (‘skilful imitator of 
Leonidas’ GOP 319); AP 6.265= Nossis 3 HE (first generation of Hellenistic 
poets); AP 6.270=Nicias 3 HE (fi.c.300-250 BC); AP 6.271=Phaedimus 1 
HE (C3rd BC?); AP 6.272=Perses 2 HE (C4th BC); AP 6.275=Nossis 5 HE 
(first generation of Hellenistic poets); AP 6.276=Antipater of Sidon 51 HE 
(fl c.100 BC); AP 6.280= Anonymous Epigrams from Meleager’s 
XTE®ANOZ 41 HE; AP 6.282=Theodorus 1 HE (follower of Leonidas, a 
poet of the Garland HE 551); AP 6.286 = Leonidas of Tarentum 40 (fi. c.294- 
c.281 BC); AP 6.287=Antipater of Sidon 52 HE (fi. c.100 BC); AP 
6.292 =Hedylus 1 HE (c.300-250 BC); AP 6.293 = Leonidas of Tarentum 54 
HE (fl. c.294-c.281 BC); AP 6.294=Phanias 2 HE (“among the latest of 
Meleager’s team” HE 465); AP 6.298=Leonidas of Tarentum 55 HE (fl. 
c.294-c.281 BC); AP 6.314= Nicodemus of Heraclea 1 FGE (date unknown); 
AP 6.335=Antipater of Thessalonica 41 GOP (fl.20BC-AD20); AP 
6.358 =Diotimus 7 HE (C3rd BC?); The New Posidippus no. 36 Col VI 10- 
17 (c.310-240BC). Compare AP 6.59 Agathias Scholasticus (C6th AD). See 
also offerings from humans to other humans where the form of dedicatory 
epigram is maintained: AP 6.250=Antiphilus 1 GOP, AP 
6.314 =Nicodemus of Heraclea 1 FGE, AP 6.335 =Antipater of Thessalonica 
41 GOP. Compare the following epigrams which focus on and eroticise 
clothes: AP 5.104=Marcus Argentarius 6 GOP (clothes clinging to Lysidike 
as she walks) (Marcus Argentarius /fl.c.20 BC -16 AD); AP 
5.121 =Philodemus 7 GOP (voice of girl more magic than kestos of Cypris); 
(Philodemus — if accepted to be Philodemus of Gadara dates are 110-40 
BC); AP 5.158=Asclepiades 4 HE (text on belt of Hermione) (Asklepiades 
born c.320 BC). 

1081 E.g. dedicatory epigrams about clothes in the first person: AP 
6.245 =Diodorus 4 GOP (little cloak); AP 6.276=Antipater of Sidon 51 HE 
(snood). On voice and speaking objects see Wachter 2010 and Tueller 
2008, particularly 12-56 and 95-111. 

1082 (1) Sole article of clothing: e.g. AP 6.199=Antiphilus 16 GOP (hat). 
Several articles of clothing: e.g. AP AP 6.272=Perses 2 HE (zone, frock, 
breast band). (2) Article of clothing within a series of various objects: e.g. 


AP 6.21=Anonymous Epigrams 18 FGE (hoe, sickle, ragged cloak, strong 
boots, dibble, mattock). 

1083 E.g. AP 6.265=Nossis 3 HE; AP 6.275 =Nossis 5 HE. 

1084 AP 6.88=Antiphanes 1 GOP. 

1085 AP 6.292 =Hedylus 1 HE. 

1086 e.g. AP 6.270=Nicias 3 HE (Ampharete vowed to dedicate her head- 
kerchief and veil to Eileithyia when she prayed to be saved in her labour); 
AP 6.245=Diodorus 4 GOP (Diogenes vowed to dedicate a little cloak to 
Boiotian Kabeiros if he escaped the storm at sea). 

1087 AP 6.21=Anonymous Epigrams 18 FGE (gardening clothes to 
Priapus); AP 5.200 =Anonymous Epigrams from Meleager’s ETEPANOZ 36 
HE (saffron robe and snood to Priapus); AP 6.254=Myrinus 2 GOP 
(feminine clothes to Priapus). 

1088 AP 6.95=Antiphilus 15 GOP. 

1089 AP 6.133=“Archilochus” 2 FGE; AP 6.276=Antipater of Sidon 51 
HE; AP 6.280 =Anonymous Epigrams from Meleager’s ETEPANOZX 41 HE. 
1090 AP 6.200=Leonidas of Tarentum 38 HE; AP 6.201=Marcus 
Argentarius 17 GOP; AP 6.202= Leonidas of Tarentum 1 HE; AP 
6.270 =Nicias 3 HE; AP 6.271 =Phaedimus 1 HE; AP 6.272=Perses 2 HE. 
1091 AP 6.282 =Theodorus 1 HE. 

1092 AP 6.294=Phanias 2 HE (connection here is probably to Hermes’ 
eloquence). 

1093 AP 6.199 =Antiphilus 16 GOP. 

1094 AP 6.172=Anonymous Epigrams 20 FGE and AP 13.24 =Callimachus 
20 HE. 

1095 AP 5.159=“Simonides” 1 HE 9 (gonai and graphai); AP 
5.199=Hedylus 2 HE (sandals and soft girdle from breasts); AP 
6.210=Philetas of Samos 1 HE; AP 6.211 =Leonidas of Tarentum 2 HE. See 
also AP 6.293 =Leonidas of Tarentum 54 HE when Rhodon made the cynic 
Sochares fall in love with him, he dedicated to Cypris the slippers and other 
grimy articles indicative of being a cynic philosopher. 

1096 AP 6.199=Antiphilus 16 GOP (hat); compare also AP 
6.288=Leonidas of Tarentum 41 HE (weaving equipment), AP 
6.250 = Antiphilus 1 GOP (clothes offering from poet to a woman). 

1097 Evocation of the process of production e.g. AP 6.136 =“Anacreon” 7 
FGE; AP 6.206 Antipater of Sidon 6 HE; AP 6.265=Nossis 3 HE, AP 
6.286 = Leonidas of Tarentum 40, AP 6.287 = Antipater of Sidon 52 HE. 
1098 Description of decoration e.g. AP 6.286 =Leonidas of Tarentum 40; 
AP 6.287 = Antipater of Sidon 52 HE. 

1099 Dedicatory epigrams in which only weaving equipment is dedicated 
and not clothing eg. AP 6.160=Antipater of Sidon 4 HE, AP 
6.160 =Antipater of Sidon 5 HE, AP 6.288 = Leonidas of Tarentum 41. 

1100 Evocation of sacred space e.g. AP 6.200=Leonidas of Tarentum 38 
HE (“Eileithyia, at your glorious feet”); AP 6.202 =Leonidas of Tarentum 1 


HE (“hung over your virginal portals”); AP 6.210=Philetas of Samos 1 HE 
(“in the temple of Kypris”); AP 6.211=Leonidas of Tarentum 2 HE 
(“dedicated in your porch, true Kypris”); AP 6.254=Myrinus 2 GOP (“in 
the porch of Priapus”); AP 6.265 =Nossis 3 HE (“Esteemed Hera, you who 
often come from the sky | to look upon your fragrant Lacinian temple”), AP 
6.280=Anonymous Epigrams from Meleager’s LTEPANOX 41 HE 
(“Artemis of the lake”); AP 6.298 =Leonidas of Tarentum 55 HE (“hung on 
a tamarisk bush”); AP 6.358=Diotimus 7 HE (“this golden house of 
Artemis”). 


1101 Evocation of bodies of humans e.g. AP 6.272=Perses 2 HE; AP 
6.275=Nossis 5 HE, AP 6.276= Antipater of Sidon 51 HE; AP 6.294; AP 
6.298=Leonidas of Tarentum 55 HE. Sweat on clothes e.g. AP 
6.282 = Theodorus 1 HE. 

1102 Evocation of bodies of gods wearing clothing dedications e.g. AP 
6.270=Nicias 3 HE (clothes for  Eileithyia) Compare AP 
6.290 = Dioscorides 14 HE for a fan dedication used by Aphrodite Ourania. 
Also AP 6.271=Phaedimus 1 HE: evocation of the body of Artemis in the 
act of helping a woman in labour, for which the garment is a thank 
offering. 

1103 On epigram and its audiences see Bing 2009, 85-174 and 194-216. 
On elite domestic space and decoration see Nevett 1999, Walter-Karydi 
1998, Nielsen 1994 and Pollitt 1986, 185-229. 

1104 Gullberg / Astrém 1970, 39-43. 

1105 On the depiction of textiles and clothing in Hellenistic sculpture see 
Smith 1991, 84-85. 

1106 On development in the sculptural depiction of clothes in the early 
Hellenistic period see Ridgway 1990a, 59-60. See also Davies 2002, 236-8 
on drapery of the large and small Herculaneum women. 

1107 On sculptors’ interest in depicting clothes see Gullberg / Astrém 
1970, 42; on polychromy see @stergaard / Nielsen 2014, particularly 
contributions by Blume, Bourgeois, Jeammet. 

1108 On Hellenistic body language see Masséglia 2015. 

1109 On the statue of Kleopatra see Ridgway 1990b, 144-45, particularly 
n. 3 for a comprehensive bibliography. On the rendering of clothing in this 
sculpture see Gullberg / Astrém 1970, 39-40. 

1110 e.g. BM 1877,0515.7; compare also BM 1877,0515.8 and BM 
1874,0305.69 (seated man). On Tanagra figures see Higgins 1986, 117-61, 
Jeammet 2010 and Jeammet 2003 (specifically on clothing). 

1111 Masséglia 2015, 139-41. 

1112 e.g. AP 6.280 = Anonymous Epigrams from Meleager’s ETEPANOZX 41 
HE (“Artemis of the lake”); AP 6.298 = Leonidas of Tarentum 55 HE (“hung 
on a tamarisk bush”). 

1113 See above n. 33. 

1114 e.g. AP 5.200 = Anonymous Epigrams from Meleager’s ETEPBANOZX 36 
HE (saffron robe and snood to Priapus). Compare to AP 5.104=Marcus 
Argentarius 6 GOP, a non dedicatory epigram which conveys the intimate 
physical connection with the body and the overt eroticisation of clothing 
enveloping the animated body (clothes clinging to Lysidike as she walks). 
See Tueller 2008, 118-24. 

1115 On images of dressing / undressing see Lee 2015, 192-195. On the 
ambiguity of Greek pottery images of disrobing / dressing see Blundell 
2002, 144-145. 

1116 Red figure hydria attributed to The Group of London E230, BM 


1856,1001.17. For disrobing in the context of grooming and depilation see 
red-figure bell krater, Dinos Painter c. 430-420 BC, Harvard Art Museums/ 
Arthur M. Sackler Museum, Anonymous loan 9.1988; Lee 2015, 80, figure 
3.14. 

1117 Examples of nudity, piles of clothes and female bathing include: 
Munich, Antikensammlungen J349; Paris, Musée du Louvre, G14 and 
Berlin, Antikensammlung, Berlin, Schloss Charlottenburg, F2707. 

1118 Red figure phiale, attributed to the Phiale Painter, Museum of Fine 
Arts, 97.371, Boston (Lee 2015, 124 fig. 4.25). 

1119 Red figure cup attributed to the Brygos Painter, Florence, Museo 
Archeologico Etrusco, 3921. See also the more ambivalent use of a tondo 
image of naked women with carefully folded clothes on stools combined 
with an image of courting on the exterior of the cup (New York, 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, 23.160.54, attributed to Douris). 

1120 Metropolitan Museum of Art, 75.2.1. Dimensions: height 21.4 cm, 
diameter 17.9 cm. Richter 1936, 199-201, no. 159, pls. 158 and 177. On 
the Anthesteria and choes see Hamilton 1992. 

1121 On the idealized and eroticized image of women on Greek vases see 
Llewellyn-Jones 2002, and on transparency of female clothing in Greek art 
see particularly Llewellyn-Jones 2002, 180-90, Lee 2015, 195-97, and 
Losfeld 1994, 371-99. 

1122 Hansen 1989, 164-285 (no examples of clothes dedications). See the 
inscription which mentions clothes dedications from the C2nd AD 
Pergamene Asklepieion: Habicht 1969, no. 72 and Petsalis-Diomidis 2010, 
254-57 for a discussion. 

1123 Predominantly clothes: e.g. inventory from the sanctuary of Demeter 
and Kore at Tanagra, the Delian inventories, inventory from the sanctuary 
of Hera on Samos; some clothing items amongst other votives e.g. the 
Lindian temple chronicle. For a full discussion of the evidence see Brgns 
2015. 

1124 On the location of dedications listed in inventories see Linders 1972, 
16-17. 

1125 On inventories see Knoepfler / Quellet 1988 and Petsalis-Diomidis 
2016b at 114-16; specifically on their purposes see Scott 2011, Higbie 
2003 at 260-62, and Linders 1988. Important publications on inventories 
from individual sanctuaries include: Dignas 2002, Hamilton 2000, Harris 
1995 and Aleshire 1989. 

1126 IG II2 1514-1525, 1528-31. Inventories are thought to have been 
inscribed between 353/2 and 336/5 BC. See Linders 1972, Cleland 2005a, 
Cole 1998. 

1127 On the Brauronion and its relationship with the sanctuary of Artemis 
at Brauron see Guarisco 2015, 47-68, and Despinés 2010, 151-56. On the 
materiality of the fragments see Linders 1972, 68. 

1128 Linders 1972, 70-3 (dedications mentioned in the “old temple” and 


“Parthenon”). 

1129 IG II2 1524 (stele 6): Face A gold objects, Face B garments and bronze 
objects. Linders 1972, 49. 

1130 Linders 1972, 72. 

1131 Compare location and size of inventories in the sanctuary of Athena 
at Lindos (99BC) and in the sanctuary of Amphiaraos near Oropos (c. 200- 
150 BC). In the case of the Lindian chronicle the height of the stele and size 
of the lettering would have made reading difficult (though not impossible) 
and therefore its impact would have been largely through its monumental 
appearance and the knowledge of its recording of dedications rather than 
for the detail of its contents. See Platt 2011, 161-62 and Higbie 2003, 6 
and 155-57. By contrast Hellenistic inventories from the Amphiareion at 
Oropos are of modest size which makes reading highly likely. See Petsalis- 
Diomidis 2016b at 114). One was found within the temple, suggesting both 
its cultic importance for sanctuary authorities and its encounter in the 
context of the cult image and actual votive dedications on display. See 
Petrakos 1997, no. 325 lines 59-60 (=IG 7.3498). 

1132 On reading inscriptions aloud in sanctuaries Bing 2009, 116-46 and 
Petsalis-Diomidis 2017 forthcoming. 

1133 See above n. 14 (2). Two clusters of epigrams in the “Milan 
Posidippus” are dedicatory in nature: the six dedicatory epigrams (nos 36- 
41) and the first three epigrams in the “iamatika” section to Asklepios and 
Apollo (nos 95-97). A number of epigrams by Nossis describing dedications 
to Aphrodite may also have been published as a collection, see Gutzwiller 
1998, 82-83. 

1134 On the epistatai - board of officials - see Linders 1972, 7376. For a 
discussion of the function of the inventories on the Akropolis see Cleland 
2005a, 8-10. 

1135 Linders 1972, 29-46. 

1136 IG II2 1517, 217-18; Linders 1972, 46. 

1137 Cleland 2005a, particularly 72-102, and 2005b. 

1138 (1) Colour: e.g. IG II2 1514,40 AevKdc “white”, IG II2 1514,63 
KpoKwT0¢ “saffron”, IG II2 1524B,220 Batpayetotv “frog-colour”, IG II2 
1514,14 aXoupyoc “sea-purple”, IG II2 1523,18 yAauketobv “blue-grey”, 
IG Il2 1522,24 Oawivov “broom-yellow”, IG II2 1524,132 péAtvov “quince 
colour”. On the meaning and use of these terms see Cleland 2005a 96-98 
and 2005b. (2) Pattern: e.g. IG II2 1514,25-6 yttwvilc] mwupywtOv ey 
tAaLtotwt “a chitoniskos edged with a pattern like battlements”. (3) Figural 
design: e.g. IG II2 1514,30-2 NikoBovan exiPANnua wolKiAXov Katvov, 
onuetov éyet eu péowt, Aldvucos onévdmv kal yuvi oivoyotoa 
“Nikoboule a new, patterned, mantle, it has a design in the middle, of 
Dionysos pouring a libation, and a woman pouring wine for drinking”; IG 
II2 1514,32-4 Apioteta eniPANna eu wAaLoiw, EU pEowL ExEl CHa 
deElovEVa “Aristeia a mantle in a case, in the middle it has right hands 


joined (?)”. 

1139 Terms which allude to fabric e.g. IG II2 1524B,131-132 otvdovitns 
“garment made of linen”, IG II2 1514,10 dudpytvov “fine Amorgian linen”, 
IG Il? 1514,54 épta “wool”, IG II2 1518B,66 otUnmtvov “coarse fibre of 
flax, hemp or tow”. On the meaning of these terms see Cleland 2005a 92-6. 
1140 E.g. IG II2 1514,10 dudpytvov “fine Amorgian linen”. 

1141 E.g. IG II2 1524B,130 Aaoia “shaggy garments”. 

1142 E.g. IG II2 1514,40 kaptov “shorn-smooth”. 

1143 E.g. IG II2 1518B,66 otUnmtvov “coarse”, also IG II2 1524B,222, IG II2 
1523,12, IG Il? 1523,17, IG Il2 1528,12, IG I? 1528,15, IG Il2 1529,15, IG 
If2 1529,16, IG If? 1529,17, IG If2 1529,20. 

1144 Eg. IG Il 1514,60-1 [xpo]kwtov StiutA0bv “double-layered 
krokotos”; IG II? 1514,65 ioomtuyéc “with equal folds”, also IG II2 1522,4, 
IG II? 1522,9, IG II2 1522,12; IG II2 1514,66 ioontuyéc SinA.0Cv “double- 
layered with equal folds”. 

1145 E.g. IG I? 1522,5 Andimdec “light summer garments”, also IG II2 
1529,12. 

1146 E.g. IG Il? 1524B,178-9 naopdtia énitnKta éyov mapa Thv 
[x]e[C]isa “having gold plated spangles along the ribbons”, also IG II2 
1522,15. 

1147 E.g. IG II? 1514,57-8 év O8o0vial Epta paAaKad “in a linen cloth, soft 
wool”; IG II2 1518B,57 é[plta poAakd €v kava] Siok “soft wool in a little 
basket”; IG II2 1518B,59-60 épt[a KaTelpy]aopéva pava[ka] év Kav.ael 
“soft-worked wool in a basket”. 

1148 E.g. IG Il2 1514,6 yelpts[w]to[v “embroidered”; IG II2 1517B,133 
KOAULMG OUVEPPALHEVOV “sewn-up veil”. 

1149 E.g. IG II2 1514,59 Autlu@(e)c “half-woven”, see also IG II2 1514,72, 
IG 12 1518B,67, 12 1522,26, IG Il2 1524B,213, IG II2 1524B,231, Il2 
1524B,234; IG II? 1514,53-4 yttoviokov Hptvei eu mAaLoiwl Kal KpdKnVv 
Kal €pta “a half-woven chitoniskos in a case and woof-thread and wool”; IG 
II2 1518B,53-54 iotov épeotv [nutves kai gpta Kal Kpd]knv “a woollen 
web half-woven, and wool, and woof-thread”; see Linders, 1972, 17-19. 
For archaeological evidence of epinetra and spindle whorls at Brauron see 
Kahil 1963, 12-13 and Kontés 1967, 189. 

1150 Mommsen 1899. 


1151 E.g. IG II2 1523,11 pdKoc; on the meaning of rhakos see Milanezi 
2005, Cleland 2005a, 46 and Linders 1972, 58-59. 

1152 IG Il? 1514,30-2 éxiBAn[yla womcivov Katvov “a new patterned 
mantle”. See Cleland 2005a, 6. Note also infrequent comments about 
luxurious items implying that most dedications were day to day clothes: 
e.g. IG II2 1514,11 KatdotikTov EvoTtismtov “a full-length embroidered 
luxurious robe”, see also IG II? 1524B,208-9 and IG II? 1523,9-10; IG II2 
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